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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Thefirst annual meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association will, we are 
informed, be held at Aberystwith, from 
the 7th to the 10th of September. Of 
this Association, formed for the purpose 
of examining, preserving, and illustrating 
all ancient monuments and remains of the 
history, manners, customs, and arts of 
Wales and its Marches, Sir Stephen 
Richard Glynne, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Flintshire, is the president ; and the patrons 
are announced to be the Bishops of Bangor, 
Llandaff, St. David’s, and St. Asaph. The 
name of Sir Samuel Meyrick is among 
those of the vice-presidents. To prevent 
labour being thrown away on subjects 
already in hand, the Committee have an- 
nounced that papers are in preparation on 
the following subjects:—the Local An- 
tiquities of Aberystwith ; the Roman Re- 
mains in Merionethshire and Montgomery- 
shire ; the History and Architecture of 
Strata Florida Abbey ; and the State of 
the Druidic Religion in Britain during the 
residence of the Romans. 

The Rev. Peter Hatt, of Bath, (who 
is engaged on a Liturgical Compilation, 
exhibiting at one view the substitutes that 
have been successively proposed for the 
English Liturgy, and the alterations made 
in adapting it to other churches,) would 
feel exceedingly obliged to any one who 
could inform him where there exists a 
copy of the Form of Prayer and Sacra- 
ments, commonly called the ‘ Puritan 
Liturgy,’’ the 4th edition, printed at Mid- 
dleburgh, 1602, 12mo. or any ater edition. 

C. asks, ‘‘ Can any of your genealogy- 
loving readers furnish any particulars of 
the Clarkson name anterior to the time of 
Queen Elizabeth ?? I have discovered a 
continuous pedigree of one branch of the 
family from the above period to the pre- 
sent day, commencing with one Robert 
of Bradford, Yorkshire, who died in 1631, 
and whose son David is mentioned by 
Calamy in his Non-conformist Memorial 
as a divine possessed of ‘an eminent de- 
gree of sacred knowledge, and conversant 
in the retired parts of learning.’ His 
cure was that of Mortlake in Surrey, from 
which he was ejected for non-conformity 
in 1662, and died in 1686, aged 64. His 
sister Mary was married in 1632 to John 
Sharpe, uncle to the archbishop of that 
name. The earliest record I find of the 


name is ina list of the gentry of Stafford- 
shire, returned by commissioners in the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, 1433. Names 
terminating in ‘son,’ as Johnson, Rich- 
ardson, &c. are discoverable as early as 
the latter part of the fourteenth century, 
and in some few instances still earlier. 
The armorials of the branch to which re- 
ference is made above are, Argent, ona 
bend engrailed sable three annulets gold.” 

A. B. would feel obliged to any Cor- 
respondent who would inform him of a 
correct account of the later generations 
of the pedigree of Wootton, or Wotton, of 
Engleborne, co. Devon (also of Spetch- 
wick Park); as those given under Mr. 
Urban’s memoir of Mr. Estcourt Cress- 
well, and in the published Creswell 
pedigrees, seem to be totally discordant. 
The Wottons appear to have merged in 
that family ; but some accounts make the 
heiress daughter of a Samuel, and others 
of a John, Wotton; and locating them 
respectively at Spetchwick Park and 
Engleborne. 

PLANTAGENET informs us that in the 
parish church of Wiltau, a village close to 
Innspruck, and in whose cemetery sleeps 
many a brave Tyrolian killed in the battle 
on its neighbouring hill, which prevented 
the entry of the French into that city, is 
a gravestone remarkable to an English 
eye for the manner in which one of its 
armorial shields is placed thereon, and of 
which an account to the curious in heraldic 
matters may be interesting. 

These are two separate shields for man 
and wife, marshalled, as occasionally also 
with us, along side one another: but with 
this peculiarity, viz. the woman’s shield is 
reversed, or (to use a vulgar expression) 
placed topsy-turvy, for the purpose of de- 
noting that she was the last of her family 
and name, as fully evidenced by the in- 
scription under them. The lady was the 
wife of Herr Ferdinand von STAHLBURG, 
and is thus described : 


+ « « « « UND FRAU GEBORNE CAMERIN 
ZU BERKHAIM, DIE LESTE IHRES 


STAMENS UND NAMENS, 1671. 


Another peculiarity of the heraldry of this 
gravestone is that the woman’s shield is 
ensigned with a helmet and crest. 

Erratum.—Page 165, col. 2, 1. 11; 
Jor omisso, read amisso. 
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Lays of Ancient Rome. By T. B. Macaulay. 4¢o. 


THE costliness with which the present volume has been published, and 
the classical elegance and taste with which it is decorated and illustrated, 
show at once the wise liberality of the publishers, and the ascertained 
popularity and merit of the author. Some persons may hint doubts as to 
the poetical powers of Mr. Macaulay, as if they were afraid of his 
engrossing every variety of natural talent and acquired accomplishment : 
others may express the opinion that there can be little resemblance between 
his ornamented lays and the old rugged and bare Saturnian lines, rough 
with final consonants, and marching in obsolete forms of metre; but the 
sale of several editions, and the increased size, decorations, and cost of the 

, last give certain proofs that the favourable opinion of the public is not 
withdrawn or diminished, and that his somewhat bold undertaking has 
been crowned with signal success. When Sir Robert Walpole expressed 
to his son, in his usually coarse language, his judgment on the falsehood 
of all history ; and when Dr. Johnson, confining himself to that branch of 
it which is immediately before us, observed, “ An account of the ancient 
Romans, as it cannot really interest any present reader, and must have 
been drawn from writings that have been known long, can owe its value 
only to the language in which it is delivered, and the reflections with which 
it is accompanied ;—when the statesman and the scholar spoke thus of 
history, they probably thought only of Livy or Plutarch, or Hooke or Gold- 
smith, and of the popular narratives which they had fabricated or received ; 
of a continued story ingeniously constructed ; and an arrangement of facts 
placed in a pleasing and popular form. They were not considering, on the 
one hand, the contradictions and inconsistencies that a careful research and 
critical examination might discover and expose ; nor, on the other, what 
instruction in political institutions and social life might be drawn from 
philosophical induction and moral reflection, as unsound statements, impos- 
sible conjunctions, and erroneous conclusions are removed, to make room 
for the permanent establishment of truth. In ancient history, where the 
stream of tradition has been interrupted in its channel, where records of 
every kind have been mutilated or destroyed, where the text of the 
authors themselves has been defaced or altered, and where most important 
portions of their works have been entirely lost,—it requires much more 
than an ordinary stock of learning or ability to weave into one consistent 
and pleasing work the various threads of the historic narrative, scattered 
and torn as they are. Fitly to prepare a writer forthe very arduous and 
laborious task he has undertaken, he must have an erudition familiar with 
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the most obscure portions of ancient literature, a memory faithful to the 
preservation and arrangement of his various stores, and a sagacity that 
from a single word may be able to draw a portion of light, that, bursting 
at once from its long confinement, shall diffuse its beams of truth over the 
previous darkness and disorder ; or from some remote analogy, some acci- 
dental coincidence, shall derive new materials of reasoning, that may be 
combined into a narrative, credible, consistent, and discriminating. But 
with this kind of philosophic history, perhaps, the ancient writers were 
little acquainted ; and their chief attention was directed to form a pleasing 
and plausible narrative from various traditions, and to clothe it in a style 
as graceful and ornamental as their talent of writing could command, 
appearing either in the ‘‘lactea ubertas” of Livy, or the “ sententie vi- 
brantes” of Tacitus, or the “ multe literee et diffusa lectio” of Varro. 
However, about a century and a half ago there arose a new spirit of in- 
quiry on these subjects, which first appeared in some historical disquisitions 
by a Dutch professor of great learning and acuteness, Perizonius ;* and 





* Niebuhr gives the highest praise to Perizonius, who seemed to be the first who 
criticised the Roman history with freedom. See Rome, vol. i. p. vii. &c. He also 
says in another place, “‘ Had Perizonius pursued the path he had struck into, had he 
not undertaken investigations of quite a different kind, had he been able to believe 
in the possibility of gaining positive results, matters would have been far better ; 
but without faith no such results can be gained, as in life a man can accomplish 
nothing without decision.’’ Saxius says, ‘‘ Equidem non verere dicere Perizonium 
historia perveteris sagacissimum fuisse interpretem.’’ Vide Onomast. Lit. t. v. p. 276. 
Greevius also, in a note on Cicero’s Offices, mentions him as ‘‘ Virum summo ingenio 
et doctrina.’”? Many other works might be cited in which he is honourably spoken 
of as an acute and critical scholar, but the general reader may be referred to Chaufe- 
pid, Dict. Hist. tom. iii. | Valcknaer says, in a note in his Theocritus, ‘* Errat 
Perizonius sepe in Grecis,’’ vide p. 279; but as a Latin scholar he stood on the 
highest eminence. His name was Voorhroek, and his native place was Groningen. His 
eulogy occupies fifteen pages in Vriemont’s Athene Frisiace, p. 625—640. Among 
scholars, his disputes with James Gronovius (the younger) and Le Clerc are well 
known ; and both are inferior to him in natural acuteness and acquired learning. In 
his speech before the University of Francquer, when elected to a professorship, he men- 
tions himself as ‘‘ Ad verecundiam solitudinemque ab natura, plus quam equidem 
vellem, formato et facto, qui cum antea in umbra privatorum parietum perpetuo 
latuerim, paternique laris in penetrale, dies, noctesque abditus, mihi soli vixerim, 
meis mihi privatim cecinerim, musis atque aliis vita innocenter solummodo acta abunde 
satisfacerim,’’ &c. Vide Orationes, xii. (de Ciceronis Erud. et Industria), p.4. No 
wonder, with such a disposition, he should dislike all public disputes. He says to one 
of his chief opponents, ‘‘ Usu discere potuimus uterque, quam exiguus in publicum 
fructus, nulla in privatos redundet voluptas aut gloria et altercationibus literariis, pre- 
sertim si res sit cum hominibus qui nihil pensi habent, quod dicant aut scribant, equum 
aut iniquum, verum aut falsum, modo specie quadam, cepere vel circumvenire alios, et 
veritati lucem suam minuere valeant,’’ &c. Vide Orat. de usu Gr. et Lat. Ligne, p. 99. 
Schultz spoke the funeral oration over him at Leyden. His Life is written both by 
Niceron and Durand in French.—Rev. ‘ Had Perizonius,’”’ says the same historian, 
‘* pursued the path he had struck into, had he not undertaken investigations of quite a 
different kind, had he been able to believe in the possibility of gaining positive results, 
matters would have been far better ; but without faith no such results can be gained, 
as in life a man can accomplish nothing without decision. The consequence was, that - 
these writers saw the history of Rome to be full of contradictions, and could demon- 
strate that statements of much greater authority overthrew the accounts given by Livy 
or Dionysius. Beaufort was a man of great talents, but no philologer: he belonged 
to that light class of sceptics who feel no want of a positive conviction ; thus he went 
80 far as to reject the wheat with the chaff, and to assert that the first four centuries 
of Roman history deserved no credit. Abbé Pouilly had done the same before him in 
the Mémoires de l’ Académie des Inscriptions ; but Beaufort’s undertaking had great 
influence upon the English and French writers, such as Hume and Ferguson, none of 
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some little time after a learned argument was carried on in the Mémoires 
de 1’ Academie, between M. de Pouilly and L’Abbé Sallier, on the 
degree of certainty in the early Roman history. Bayle also applied his 
sceptical powers with success to the same subject ; and, lastly, Mr. Beau- 
fort * published his dissertation on the “ Uncertainty of Roman History,” 
which appears to us to have been the guide to all future research, 
and which perhaps gave the first impulse to Niebuhr, who approached 
the same task with a far more prepared and extensive erudition, 
more critical judgment and ability, and a talent suited for historical 
investigation, and whose belief in the importance of the inquiry may be 
estimated when we recollect that he devoted to it a great portion of a 
life + spent in uninterrupted study and reflection. With the general 
subject, however, of all the materials of which the Roman history was 
professed to be compiled, we are not engaged, but only with that portion 
of it which was formed and shaped from out the oldest poetry of any 
age, the songs of the Fauns, the Saturnian lays, the poetical legends and 
tales of the Roman people, when it was yet a child, and cradled in its Alban 
home. But let us first look at what Neibuhr says on the development of 
philology during the latter half of the 17th century, when scholars, con- 
sidering their books as only pictures of that part of the living universe that 
they could not otherwise know, and could not approach, began to exercise 
their understanding, their reason, and judgment independently in all their 
researches. “ At that time,” he says, “the field of Roman history was not left 
unvisited by the youthful spirit of freedom. It is undoubtedly to the per- 
vading activity which prevailed during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, that we owe the first work which, while it discusses an abundance of 
details, enters into a general examination of what this history is and may be 





whom were able to enter into the matter so deeply as he had done, scepticism, origi- 
nating with Bayle and Freret, now prevailing generally, and men grew ashamed of 
believing Roman history as it was transmitted to them. This was an easy method of 
getting over its difficulties. It is remarkable that the most untenable statements, 
when not attacked by Beaufort, were never doubted, as, for instance, the seven kings 
of Rome, the chronology, &c.: the year of the foundation of the city was believed to 
be as firmly established as any thing could be They saw the mote but not the beam, 
and were at last so much perplexed, that they believed without knowing why, and re- 
jected what was very well established. After such a state of things a sound criticism 
must follow, or else the subject is lost.’’ 

* On Mr. Beaufort, see Twiss’s Epitome of Niebuhr, p. ix; Diary of a Lover of 
Literature, p. 25; Memoirs of W. Taylor, ii. p. 513; Arnold’s Rome, vol. i. p. 127; 
and Niebuhr in several places. He says, ‘‘ Beaufort was a man of great parts, but no 
philologer. His undertaking had great influence on the English and French writers, 
as Hume, Ferguson,” &c. Vide vol. iv. p.4. Ido not know what Dr. Parr meant 
when he wrote in a blank leaf of his copy of Beaufort, ‘‘ This book produced a full 
refutation from Mr. Hooke.’’ Vide Bibl. Parriana, p. 343. Niebuhr considers that 
Bayle is the master that Beaufort follows throughout, and that he is far more successful 
in denying and doubting, than in constructing or rebuilding, &c.—Rev. 

+ ‘* It was a time full of hope,’’ says the historian, ‘‘ when the University of Berlin 
opened, and the enthusiasm and delight in which months rolled away, while the 
contents of the first volume of this history was digested for lectures, and worked up for 
publication ; to have enjoyed this, and to have lived in 1813, this of itself is enough 
to make a man’s life, notwithstanding much sad experience, a happy one.’”’ Again 
‘The further continuation down to the time I have now set before me, I may, if it 
please God and his blessing abide with me, confidently promise, although the progress 
may be but slow. J¢ is the work of my life, which is to preserve me a name not 
unworthy of my fathers. I will not lazily abandon it.” Preface to Roman History, 
pp. x. to xiii —Rev, 
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made—I mean the masterly inquiries of Perizonius, a work which, like other 
products of genius, is unsurpassed and classical in the kind where it was 
the first. However, though we here feel the breath of that spirit which in 
those days was everywhere awakening, Perizonius had advanced far beyond 
his age, and Bayle, who twelve years after pointed out the contradictions 
and impossibilities contained in a few portions of the earliest history of 
Rome, makes no use and takes no notice of him, Neither does Mr. Beau- 
fort, although his sole attention was directed to that object, while Bayle 
merely fixed his eyes on some portions, among a thousand others of the 
same kind. Beaufort was ingenious, and had read much, though he was 
not a philologer: one or two sections in his treatise are very able and 
satisfactory, others on the contrary feeble and superficial. Bayle is the 
master whom he implicitly follows throughout; the soul of his book is 
scepticism: he does nothing but deny and upset, or, if he ever tries to 
build, the building is frail and untenable. Yet the influence and reputa- 
tion of his book spread extraordinarily ; for Roman history had almost 
entirely escaped the attention and care of philologerss Those who chiefly 
interested themselves about it, though not more so than about that of other 
nations, were intelligent men of the world; and for this use it was at that 
time handled by several authors, with pretensions at once to learning or 
research. Such of these as did not wholly overlook the earlier centuries, 
under the notion that they were of no importance, were so satisfied with 
Beaufort’s inquiry, as to give them up altogether. Gibbon’s History, 
which even in a philological point of view is a noble masterwork, left this 
region untouched.” Known as the name of Beaufort now is, since Niebuhr 
and other writers have observed his merits, and given him the praise that 
is due to him, of having been one of the first to carry the light of inquiry 
into the dark and doubtful recesses of the old traditional history of Rome, 
yet we believe that his work, though small in compass, and untranslated 
into our language, is in the hands only of a few critical readers; we shall 
therefore observe that the chief points mentioned by him, on which the 
finger of the critic has rested, as subjects of investigation, of doubt, or 
disbelief, are briefly stated, without any verbose or unnecessary parade 
of learning, or any abstruse subtlety of reasoning. He says, “ It is late 
before the Roman history grows clear,” and he then finds the following 
causes for it. That Rome was more than 500 years without a historian ; 
that almost all the monuments in Rome, which could have made amends 
for the want of history, and ascertained the principal events, were burnt 
and destroyed by the Gauls ; and further, that Rome in the beginning was 
the dwelling of a rude and ignorant people, who lived only by rapine and 
in the constant exercise of arms and tillage, which diverted it from the 
thoughts of recording or transmitting to posterity the early annals of its 
historic glory. Now, with all this before us, we are surprised to find that 
in the first 400 years of Roman history, scarcely a year occurs that is not 
distinguished for some memorable event, some striking achievement of 
national valour, or some signal example of a patriot’s endurance or a hero’s 
enterprise, some sacrifice of personal feeling and private interest to the glory 
of the community or the safety of the state. The early writers therefore thought 
it better to insert things, although knowing them to be fabulous, than to 
leave unsightly and unpleasing gaps and vacancies in their historic annals. 
Indeed Livy himself allows that whatever is reported of the foundation of 
Rome and of the times that preceded it, is founded rather on poetical 
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fictions than historical monuments : even in the fifth age of Rome, we 
are told by the same authority, no one was capable of writing history, since 
in fixing a nail * in a wall annually to mark the number of years, supplied 
the place of annals. It was the consciousness of this that made Atticus 
say ‘that he would rather that Cicero gave an account of the great actions 
of Pompey, than talk of Remus and Romulus.—‘ Quam ut aiunt de 
Remo et Romulo.’ The early monuments seemed to be—the Tables of 
Laws—the Treaties of Peace—and the Books of the Pontiffs; and how 
rude they were, and how little formed to be the groundwork of a sound 
history, may be judged by the fact that the treaty of Tarquin with the 
Sabii was preserved on a buckler made of wood, and covered with the hide 
of an ox, which had been sacrificed after the ratification of that treaty.” 
The author then proceeds to the consideration of particular facts — as the 
early treaty with the Carthaginians under the consulship of Lucius Junius 
Brutus—the account of the war and treaty with Porsenna. These are the 
two most ancient treaties, and these are, when examined, in direct opposition 
to the narratives of history. As for the 
‘*¢ Pontificum Libros, annosa volumina vatum,”’ 
Mr. Beaufort considers that the Book of the Pontiffs would be of little more 
service to history than a collection of Breviaries, and that the Grand 
Annals—Annales Maximi—were consumed on the conflagration of Rome, 
and that the greatest part of the statues, inscriptions, &c. followed the for- 
tune of the buildings, and few were saved from the fury of the flames. 
What the libri Lintei were, of which mention is made, does not seem 
quite clear. Mr. Beaufort considers them to be different from the public 
annals or books of the magistrates, and probably they were private monu- 
ments or family records, as were also the memoirs of the Czsars, as men- 
tioned by Dionysius, under the name of Tiuijrika tropynpara. That the old 
Roman families had their books of genealogy and their records of ancestral 
achievement there is no doubt: and both Livy and Cicero attribute the 
falsification of history mainly to the vanity of families ascribing to them- 
selves the reputation of great actions and alliances, both in the monuments 
and titles of their images, and in the funeral orations—hence false 
temples—false consulships—forged pedigrees and patrician extraction. 
How rotten must be such a foundation for history as this. Mr. Beaufort 
traces up the Roman history to these memoirs—memoirs founded upon 
forgery. Cicero says that he knew no author older than Cato, except the 
harangues of- Appius Claudius upon Pyrrhus, and some funeral orations : 
hence there is no writing up to the fifth century which can be depended 
on. Bayle says, “ For ought we know, most of the ancient fables owe 
their rise to a custom of displaying the praises of heroes ‘on their birth- 
days, and of praising the performances that had been most admired.” 
Of Fabius Pictor, the first historian of Rome, Polybius says, “ What he 
writes is so absurd, and has so little appearance of truth, that little stress 
is to be laid on that author, whose inconsistency is palpable: and yet it 
appears that all the historians who succeeded him found so much difficulty 
in clearing up the obscurities of their ancient annals, that they reposed 
themselves on him, contented with adding what took place after his time. 





* See Festus on the word ‘‘ Clavus.”” Livy gives as an example of the obscurity of 
these times, ‘‘ raree per eadem tempora liters,” the ignorance of the people and little 
use they had in writing. Polybius also and Clodius (as quoted by Plutarch) both unite 
in saying that the monuments that the Romans now have are falsified and forged.—Rev. 
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Mr. Beaufort commences the second part of his inquiries, with an 
examination of the account given of the founder of Rome, and the time of 
its foundation: and his conclusion is, that “ there are very strong reasons 
to doubt whether the foundation of Rome should be attributed to Romulus 
rather than to any other person, and that there are no very good grounds 
for fixing precisely the year of its foundation, or rather that it cannot be 
well told in what age it should be placed.” Tiis concludes his exami- 
nation of the story of the ‘“ Rape of the Sabines,” which comes from his 
hands stripped of its grave historical character, and clothed in the 
doubtful and poetic garb of fiction. Of the combat of the Horatii and 
Curiatii he observes, “‘ it is not agreed upon which side one or the other 
fought.” The examination of the history of Servius Tullius, and of the al- 
teration of the government by him, is accurately and learnedly conducted. 
The seventh chapter treats of the “Siege of Rome by Porsena,” a period 
in which such actions are related, that one of the historians says— que 
nisi in annalibus fuerint, hodie fabule viderentur.” On this subject, the 
great stream of general history flowed along “ at its own will,” forming a 
majestic bed for the repose of national honour and private exploit; but, 
unfortunately, a few words incidentally dropt by a later writer, and 
mention of a certain treaty by another, at once as by magic changed the 
whole scenery, and proved at once the capture of the haughty city, and the 
ignominious terms to which it owed its liberation.* Under the same 
severe eye of criticism, the great contemporary exploits of Horatius and 
Mucius became confused and almost ready to disappear; nor do the sex 
and valour of that young Roman Lady Clelia, preserve her from a some- 
what doubtful reputation, which is not improved by the’ statue erected to 
her being equestrian ; after the fashion of the Venetians, who, it was ob- 
served, always represent their admirals as well as generals on horse- 

> 
Terga premebat equi, spumantiaque ora regebat. 


We have now only room to mention the clear and successful manner in 
which the same critic has examined the celebrated story of Camillus, and 
the retreat of the Gauls ; and shown how these histories took their rise from 
the pride of families united to national vanity ; and with an observation of 
his we shall conclude this part of our subject. “ Nothing is more doubtful 
than all these trophies, which the Romans raised to themselves over a 
people which they durst not for a long time Jook in the face, and that it was 
not till after the reputation of the Romans rendered every thing that was 
said of their valour credible, that they began to dash out of their history 





* See Tacitus, Lib. iii. c. 72. ‘‘ Non Porsena deditd urbe,’’ are the important 
words which have overthrown the flattery of ages : and the language of Pliny, b. 43, 
c. 14. * Ne ferro nisi in agriculturé uterentur,’’ proves that the conqueror insisted on 
disarming the whole Roman people ; consequently they were no longer free, nor could 
make peace or war,—the work of a free and independent people.—Rev. 

+ The defeat of the Gauls by Camillus, which originated in the vanity of the Fabian 
family, is detected by the positive testimony of Polybius, Strabo, and Diodorus, 
and by a passage in Suetonius in which the rival vanity of the Claudian family has 
tended to discover the truth ; and the real issue of the war between Porsena and the 
Romans was first proved by Beaufort from a passage of Pliny, which quotes the terms 
of the treaty dictated by the Tuscan king, and has since been confirmed by Niebuhr 
from a fact incidentally noticed by Livy himself, the diminution of the Roman 
tribes from 30 to 20, in consequence of the large cession of territory by which the 
Romans | obliged to purchase peace.—V, Quarterly Rev. No. lxiiii—Rev. 
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whatever might diminish their glory, and to substitute fictitious victories. 
We see by the testimony of Cicero from what source these fictions flowed, 
and that it was the pride of some great families that had invented fictitious 
triumphs, fictitious consulships, and a thousand things that never were. We 
see likewise that the obscurity spread over the past ages of the Roman 
history, notwithstanding what Titus Livius promises in the beginning of 
his sixth book, reaches more than a century beyond the taking of Rome. 
The want the Romans were in of historians, till the second Punic War, 
is the reason that they begin to have some certainty, properly speaking, 
only about the beginning of the sith century. 

Let us now listen to what Niebuhr says on the subject:— The pon- 
tifical annals, in addition to which many others must have existed and 
been preserved, constitute the first source of Roman history, though we 
are unable to fix the time when they commenced. But they are, after all, 
only a dry and meagre skeleton of history. Along with them there existed 
a living historical tradition, comprehending all the details of the history 
of the past. Such a tradition may have consisted either of narratives 
transmitted from father to son, and was thus left wholly to memory—that 
unsafe repository for historical facts—or of written compositions ; the latter 
were poetical tales or lays. Here we are entering upon a field where 
scholars will never be able to agree so long as they take a one-sided view 
of the matter. Some believe that the subject of these lays arose out of 
poetical traditions, as is the case in the legends of Iceland and the Northern 
Sagas; others deny that they are the origin of history, and adhere to the 
written history as it is transmitted to us. I remain unshaken in my con- 
viction that a great portion of Roman history arose out of songs,—that is 
to say, a body of living popular poetry,—which extended over the period 
from Romulus to the battle of Regillus, the heroic age of Rome. It is 
evident to me that several portions of what is called the history of this period 
formed complete and true epic poems. If assertions like that of Cicero, in 
which he states from Cato, 24, ‘that among the ancient Romans it was 
the custom at banquets for the praises of great men to be sung to the flute,’ 
have no authority, I really do not know what have any. The three 
inscriptions on the monuments of the Scipios,* written in the Satarnian 
verse, may be regarded as specimens of ancient songs. The story of 





* We give two of the inscriptions, as probably new to some of our readers :— 
Corneliiti Luciii Scipio Barbatus 
Gnaivo (patri) prognati, fortis vir sapiens que 
Quoiii forma virtuti parissuma fuit. 
Consul, Censor, A:dilis, qui fuit apud vos 
Taurasiam, Cesaunam, Samnio cepit 
Subicit omnem Lucanaam 
Obsides que abducit. 

The other (the third of Niebuhr) :— 
Qui apicem insigne Dalis fiaminis gessisti 
Mors perfecit tua, ut essent omnia 
Brevia, honos, fama, virtusque 
Gloria, atque ingenium, quibus 
Si in longa licuisset tibi utier vita 
Facile factis superasses gloriam majorum 
Quare lubens te in gremium Scipio recipit terra 
Publi, prognatum Publio Cornelio. 

These are printed with the alterations and emendations made by Niebuhr, as men- 
tioned in his note, p. 254. 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXVIII. 2H 
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Coriolanus, the embassy of his mother, his return and death among the 
Volscians, which cannot be reconciled with chronology, were the subject 
of an epic poem. The story of Curtius was another, which has been placed 
in a time to which it cannot possibly belong. If persons will dispute the 
existence of such lays as that of the Horatii, I can point out verses in 
Livy ;* and, although I cannot prove the existence of any verses in support 
of the lay of the Tarquins, I need only refer to the fact that such stories 
are always related in a rhythmical form, and not in prose. Surely those 
who invented such brilliant stories were not wanting in the os rotundum 
to give them a poetical form. Now, have these songs ever been stripped 
of their metrical form, and resolved into prose? Into this point I will 
not enter: my conviction, which alone I have to express here, is, that at 
one time these lays had a poetical form, All that is really beautiful in 
Roman story arose out of poetry.” 

After observing that the earlier annalists seem to have paid little atten- 
tion to the laws and institutions of the state, richly as they provided 
later ages with materials, the antiquity of the legends, Niebuhr says, is 
much greater ; their origin goes back far beyond the time when the annals 
were restored.—‘ They were transmitted in lays from generation to genera- 
tion, and that their contents cannot be more authentic than those of any 
other poem preserved by song on the deeds of former times, is not a new 
notion. A century and a half will soon have elapsed since Perizonius ex- 
pressed it, + and observed that among the ancient Romans it had been 
the custom at banquets for the prowess of great men to be sung to the 
flute :{ a fact Cicero only knew of from Cato, who seems to have spoken of 
it as a usage no longer existing. The guests themselves sung in turns; so 
it was expected that the lays, as being the common property of the nation, 
should be known to every free citizen. According to Varro, who calls 
them old, they were sung by modest boys, sometimes to the flute, some- 
times without music. The peculiar function of the Camcene was to sing 
the praises of the ancients, and among the rest those of the Kings. For 
neyer did republican Rome strip herself of the recollection of them, any 
more than she removed their statues from the capitol ; in the best time of 
her freedom their memory was revered and celebrated.¢ We are so 





* We do not know the verses that Niebuhr promises to point out in Livy, and 
lament that this great scholar and critic was lost to the world in the ripeness of his 
faculties, and in the midst of his curious and important labours. Livy was so poetical 
that the opening sentence of his history consists of part of an hexameter; and 
entire verses are occasionally to be found in the other great historian of the same 
country and language—Tacitus. We have never seen Fred. Simon Loesler’s Dissertatio 
de Versui inopinato in Prosa, printed at Lips. 1668, nor his Epistola de Versibus qui 
in Soluta Novi Foederis Oratione habentur, Lips. 1718, 4to. Niebuhr’s observation, 
however, refers to poetical fragments from the old lays, which perhaps his eagle eye 
could alone detect.—Rev. 

+ In his Animadversiones Historice, c. 6. Almst. 1685, 12mo. The work is in- 
scribed, in a few pages of sound and learned research, to his master, S. J. Greevius ; it 
consists of twelve chapters—Eruditionis uberrime et maximé exquisite. His reflec- 
<= on cridical learning towards the close of the volume are worthy of attention. 
—REv. 

t See Tuscul. Disp. iv. 2. ‘‘ Qui accubarent, canerent ad Tibiam clarorum virorum 
laudes atque virtutem.’’ ‘‘ Cicero,” says Niebuhr, “laments that the songs are lost.’’ 
Brut. 1819. Yet, like the sayings of Appius the blind, they seem to have vanished 
only from such as did not care for them. Dionysius was acquainted with songs about 
Romulus.—Rev. 


§ “See Nonius Marcellus, ii. 70, ‘ Assa Voce,”’ Festi, Epit, y. Camoene. “ Muse, 
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entirely dependent on the age to which we belong, we submit so much in 
it, and through it, as parts of a whole, that the same thought will some- 
times be sufficient to give us a measure for the acuteness, the depth, and 
the strength of the intellect which conceives it, while at another it may 
suggest itself to everybody, and nothing but accident leads one man to 
anticipate others in expressing it. Perizonius can have known nothing of 
heroic lays except from books. That he should ever have heard of any 
still current in his days, or written down from the mouth of the common 
people, is inconceivable considering his age. He lived long enough, how- 
ever, to hear, and perhaps he heard, but it was not until a quarter of a 
century had elapsed, since the appearance of his researches, how Addison 
roused the stupified senses of his literary contemporaries to join the com- 
mon people in recognising the pure gold of poetry in Chevy Chase! For 
us, on the other hand, the heroic lays of Spain, of Scotland, and of Scan- 
dinavia, have long become common stock; the lay of the Niebelungen 
had already received and taken its place in literature; and now that 
we listen to the lays of the Servians and to those of Greece—the swan- 
like strains of a slaughtered nation—now that every one knows how 
poetry maintains its existence in every people, until metrical forms, foreign 
models, the various and multiplying interests of everyday life, and general 
inertness of luxury stifle it, so that poetical minds are the very class 
whose genius most rarely finds a vent ; while, on the contrary, minds with- 
out poetical genius, but with talents so analogous to it, that they may serve 
as a substitute, frequently usurp the art. Now the empty objections that 
have been raised no longer need any answer. If any one does not discern 
the traces of such lays in the epical parts of Roman story, he may continue 
blind to them ; he will be left more and more alone every day ; there can 
be no going back on this point for generations.” 

Niebuhr then goes on to observe in this very interesting glance on a 
subject of the highest interest and importance in the history of Rome, 
“One among the various forms of Roman popular poetry was the Nenia, 
containing the praises of the deceased, which were sung to the flute at 
funeral processions, as they were recited in the funeral orations. We are 
not to suppose they were like the Greek thvenes and elegiacs ; in the old 
times of Rome it was not the fashion to be melted into a tender mood and 
to bewail the dead, but to pay him honour. We must therefore imagine 
the nenia to be a memorial lay, such as were sung at banquets ; indeed 
the latter were perhaps no others than what at first had been heard at the 
funeral. And thus it is possible that, without being aware of it, we may 
possess some of those lays which Cicero supposed to be totally lost ; for 
surely a doubt will scarce be moved against the thought, that the in- 
scriptions in verse on the oldest coffins in the sepulchres of the Scipios 
are nothing else but either complete nenias or the beginnings of them. 
In these epitaphs we find a peculiarity which characterises all popular 
poetry, and which is strikingly conspicuous above all in that of modern 
Greece. Whole lives and thoughts have elements of the poetical language 
just like single words. They pass from such old pieces as are in general 
circulation into new compositions, and, even when the poet is not equal to 
a great subject, give them a poetical colouring and keeping. So Cicero 
read on the tomb of Colatinus, ‘Hunc plurime consentiunt gentis populi 





quse canunt antiquorum laudes.” ‘‘ Ennius,”’ says Niebuhr, ‘‘ sung of the Kings, and 
Lucretius mentions them with the highest honour,’”’»—Rev. 
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primarium fuisse virum.’ We read on that of L. Scipio, the son of Bar- 
batus, ‘ Hunc unum plurimi consentiunt Romani bonorum optimum fuisse 
virum.’ The poems, out of which what we call the history of the 
Roman Kings was resolved into a prose narrative, were different from the 
nenia in form, and of great extent, consisting partly of lays, united into 
a uniform whole, partly of detached ones without any necessary con- 
nection. The story of Romulus is an epopee by itself. On Muma 
there can only have been short lays. Tullus, the story of the Horatiz, 
and the destruction of Alba, form only part like the poem of Romulus ; 
indeed Livy has here preserved a fragment of the poem unaltered, 
in the lyrical numbers of the old Roman verse.* On the other 
hand, in what is related of Ancus there is not a touch of poetical 
colouring ; but afterward, with L. Torq. Priscus, a great poem begins, 
which ends with the battle of Regillus; and the ‘ Lay of the Tarquins,’ 
even in its prose shape, is still inexpressibly poetical, nor is it less unlike 
real history. The arrival of Tarquinius the Lucumo at Rome ; his deeds 
and virtues; his death: then the marvellous story of Servius; Tullius’s 
impious nuptials ; the murder of the just king ; the whole story of the last 
Tarquinius ; the warning presages of his fall: Lucretia; the assumed 
idiotcy of Brutus; his death; the war with Porsena: in the last place the 
truly Homeric battle of Regillus,—all this forms an epopee, which in force 
and brilliance of imagination leaves everything produced by the Romans 
in later times far behindit. A stranger to the unity which characterizes the 
most perfect of Greek poems, it divides itself into sections, answering to 
the adventures in the Lay of the Niebelungen; and, should any one ever 
have the boldness to think of restoring it to a poetical form, he would 
commit a great mistake in selecting any other than that of this noble work. 
These lays are much older than Ennius, who moulded them into hexa- 
meters, and found matter in them for three books of his poems, and who 
seriously believed himself to be the first of Roman poets, because he had 
carelessly shut his eyes against the merits of the old native poetry, and 
succeeded in suppressing it. Of that poetry, and of its destruction, I shall 
speak elsewhere ; here only one further remark is needed. Ancient. as 
the groundwork of those epical lays undoubtedly was, the form they were 
handed down in, and a great part of their contents, seem to have been 
comparatively recent. If in the pontifical annals history was adulterated 
to favour the patricians, their poetry is pervaded throughout by a plebeian 
spirit, by hatred of the oppressors, and by evident traces that at the time 
when it was sung some plebeian houses were already great and powerful. 
The assignments of land by Numa, Tullius, Ancus, and Servius are in this 
spirit; all the favourite Kings are the friends of freedom. The best of 





* The verse of the Horrendum Carmen, i. 26. 


Dudmviri perduellidrum jadicunt 
Si a dufimviris provocirit 
Provocitiéne certéto. 

Si vincent, caput dbniébito 

Infélici frbore réste suspéndito 
Vérberato intra vel éxtra pomerum. 


It is to be regretted that Niebuhr did not live to fulfil his promi ishi 
; se of publish’ 
a chapter of an ancient grammarian on the Saturnian verse, el settling the oan 


of the old Roman versification in use down to the mi 
note in vol. i. p, $55.—Rny. o the middle of the seventh century. See 
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them, next to the holy Numa, is the plebeian Servius. The patricians 
appear in a detestable light, as accomplices of his murder. Gaia Cecilia, 


the Roman wife of the elder Tarquinius, is a plebeian, a kinswoman of the 
Metelli; the founders of the republic and Mutius Scevola are also plebeians. 
Among the other party the only noble characters are the Valerii and 
Horatii, houses friendly to the commons. However, I should be inclined 
not to date those poems the contents of which have come down to us 
before the restoration of the city after the public disaster, taking this as 
their earliest age. The middle of the fifth century, the golden age of 
Roman art, may also, perhaps, have been that of Roman poetry. The 
same period is also indicated by consulting the Pythic oracle. The story 
of the symbolical manner in which the last king instructed his son to get 
rid of the principal men of Gabii, comes from a Greek tale in Herodotus. 
So likewise we find the stratagem of Zopyrus related of Sextus. We must 
suppose, therefore, that there was some knowledge of Greek legends, and 
why not of Herodotus himself ?” 

We now turn to Mr. Macaulay’s very judicious preface, in which he has 
collected and arranged all the necessary information on the subject, and 
who informs us, that Niebuhr’s theory* of a poetical element in the early 
history of Rome has been adopted by several eminent scholars of our own 
country,—by the Bishop of St. David’s, Professor Malden, and Dr. 
Arnold. It is now generally received by men conversant with classical 
antiquity, and that it rests on such strong proofs, external and internal, 
that it cannot be questioned. He there observes,— 


‘¢The Latin literature which has come 


the Latin tongue was taken from Hesiod. 
down to us is of later date than the com- 


The Latin tragedies are bad copies of the 


mencement of the second Punic war, and 
consists almost exclusively of works fa- 
shioned on Greek models. The Latin 
metres, heroic, elegiac, lyric, and drama- 
tic, are of Greek origin. The best Latin 
epic poetry is the feeble echo of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. The best Latin ec- 
logues are imitations of Theocritus. The 
plan of the most finished didactic poem in 


masterpieces of Sophocles and Euripedes. 
The Latin comedies are free translations 
from Demophilus, Menander, and Apollo- 
dorus. The Latin philosophy was bor- 
rowed, without alteration, from the Portico 
and the Academy; and the great Latin 
orators constantly proposed to themselves 
as patterns the speeches of Demosthenes 
and Lysius.” 





Such was the later poetry of Rome in her palmy days of peace, and 
opulence, and power ; and surely, as here described, it was little more than 
a melodious echo from the mountains of Attica or the Ionian shores: 


As round I went, 
Dreaming of Greece, whither the waves were gliding, 
I listened to the venerable pines, 
Then in close converse, and, if right I guessed, 
Delivering many a message to the winds 
In secret, from their kindred on Mount Ida.t 





* Mr. Macaulay justly observes, that ‘‘ Niebuhr was a man who would have been 
the first writer of his time if his talent for communicating truths had borne any pro- 
portion to his talent for investigating them.’’ How justly, too, this may be said of 
Coleridge.—ReEv. 

+ See Rogers’s Italy (Gondola). For this thought he mentions his being indebted 
to some unpublished travels by the author of Vathek. Since this note was first written, 
these travels have been published, and we now read,—‘‘ On the summit of a little knoll, 
near which several tall pines lift themselves up to the breezes, I listened to the con- 
versation they held with a wind just flown from Greece, and charged, as well as I could 
understand their airy language, with many affectionate remembrances from their rela- 
tives on Mount Ida.’’ Vide p. 51, ed. 1840. He again mentions the pines of the 
Carthusian garden as nodding as he passed, p. 141.—Rev. 
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¢¢ But there was,’’ says Mr. Macaulay, 
‘¢ an earlier Latin literature, a literature 
truly Latin, which has wholly perished, 
which had, indeed, almost wholly perished 
long before those whom we are in the habit 
of regarding as the greatest Latin writers 
wereborn. That literature abounded with 
metrical romances, such as are found in 
every country where there is much curi- 
osity and intelligence, but little reading 
and writing. All human beings not utterly 
savage long for some information about 
past times, and are delighted by narratives 
which present pictures to the eye of the 
mind. But it is only in very enlightened 
communities that books are readily acces- 
sible. Metrical composition, therefore, 
which in a highly civilized nation is a 
mere luxury, is, in nations imperfectly 
civilized, almost a necessary of life, and 
is valued less on account of the pleasure 
which it gives to the ear, than on account 
of the help which it gives to the memory. 
A man who can invent or embellish an 
interesting story, and put it into a form 
which others may easily retain in their 
recollection, will always be highly esteemed 
by a people eager for amusement and in- 
formation, but destitute of libraries. Such 
is the origin of ballad-poetry, a species of 
composition which scarcely ever fails to 
spring up and flourish in every society at 
a certain point in the progress towards 
refinement. Tacitusinforms us that songs 
were the only memorials of the past which 
the ancient Germans possessed. We learn 
from Lucan and from Ammianus Marcel- 
linus that the brave actions of the ancient 
Gauls were commemorated in the verses 
of bards. During many ages, and through 
many revolutions, minstrelsy retained its 
influence over both the Teutonic and the 
Celtic races. The vengeance exacted by 
the spouse of Attila for the murder of 
Siegfried was celebrated in rhymes, of 
which Germany is still justly proud. The 
exploits of Athelstane were commemorated 
by the Anglo-Saxons, and those of Canute 
by the Danes, in rude poems, of which a 
few fragmeuts have come down to us. The 
chants of the Welsh harpers preserved, 
through ages of darkness, a faint and 
doubtful memory of Arthur. Inthe High- 
lands of Scotland may still be gleaned 
some relics of the old songs about Cuth- 
ullin and Fingal. The long struggle of 
the Servians against the Ottoman power 
was recorded in lays full of martial spirit. 
We learn from Herrera that, when a Pe- 
ruvian Inca died, men of skill were ap- 
pointed to celebrate him in verses, which 
all the people learned by heart, and sang 
in public on days of festival. The feats 
of Karroglou, the great freebooter of Tur- 
kistan, recounted in ballads composed by 


himself, are known in every village of 
Northern Persia. Captain Beechey heard 
the bards of the Sandwich Islands recite 
the heroic achievements of Tamehameha, 
the most illustrious of their kings. Mungo 
Park found in the heart of Africa a class 
of singing men, the only annalists of their 
rude tribes, and heard them tell the story 
of the victory which Damel, the negro 
prince of the Jaloffs, won over Abdul- 
kader, the Mussulman tyrant of Foota 
Torra. This species of poetry attained a 
high degree of excellence among the Cas- 
tilians, before they began to copy Tuscan 
patterns. It attained a still higher degree 
of excellence among the English arid the 


_ Lowland Scotch, during the fourteenth, 


fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. But 
it reached its full perfection in ancient 
Greece; for there can be no doubt that 
the great Homeric poems are generically 
ballads, though widely distinguished from 
all other ballads, and indeed from almost 
all other human compositions, by trans- 
cendent sublimity and beauty. As it 
is agreeable to general experience that, 
at a certain stage in the progress of 
society, ballad-poetry should flourish, so 
is it also agreeable to general experience 
that at a subsequent stage in the progress 
of society ballad-poetry should be under- 
valued and neglected. Knowledge ad- 
vances: manners change: great foreign 
models of composition are studied and 
imitated. The phraseology of the old 
minstrels becomes obsolete. Their versi- 
fication, which, having received its laws 
only from the ear, abounds in irregulari- 
ties, seems licentious and uncouth. Their 
simplicity appears beggarly when com- 
pared with the quaint forms and gaudy 
colouring of such artists as Cowley and 
Gongora. The ancient lays, unjustly 
despised by the learned and polite, linger 
for a time in the memory of the vulgar, 
and are at length too often irretrievably 
lost. We cannot wonder that the ballads 
of Rome should have altogether disap- 
peared, when we remember how very nar- 
rowly, in spite of the invention of print- 
ing, those of our own country and those 
of Spain escaped the same fate. There is 
indeed little doubt that oblivion covers 
many English songs equal to any that 
were published by Bishop Percy, and 
many Spanish songs as good as the best 
of those which have been so happily 
translated by Mr. Lockhart. Eighty 
years ago England possessed only one 
tattered copy of Childe Waters and Sir - 
Cauline, and Spain only one tattered copy 
of the noble poem of the Cid. The snuff 
of a candle, or a mischievous dog, might 
in a moment have deprived the world for 
ever of any of those fine compositions. 
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Sir Walter Scott, who united to the fire 
of a great poet the minute curiosity and 
patient diligence of a great antiquary, 
was but just in time to save the precious 
relics of the Minstrelsy of the Border. 
In Germany, the lay of the Nibelungs 
had been long utterly forgotten, when, 
in the eighteenth century, it was, for the 
first time, printed from a manuscript in 
the old library of a noble family. In 
truth, the only people who, through their 
whole passage from mmpiaty to the 
highest civilisation, never for a moment 
ceased to love and admire their old bal- 
lads, were the Greeks. That the early 
Romans should have had ballad-poetry, 
and thet this poetry should have perished, 
is therefore not strange. It would, on 
the contrary, have been strange if these 
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evidence on the subject. But we have 
direct evidence of unquestionable autho- 
rity. Ennius, who flourished in the time 
of the second Punic war, was regarded in 
the Augustan age as the father of Latin 
poetry. He was, in truth, the father of 
the second school of Latin poetry, the 
only school of which the works have 
descended to us. But from Ennius him- 
self we learn that there were poets who 
stood to him in the same relation in 
which the author of the romance of Count 
Alarcos stood to Garcilaso, or the author 
of the ‘ Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode’ to 
Lord Surrey. Ennius speaks of verses 
which the Fauns* and the Bards were 
wont to chaunt in the old time, when none 
had yet studied the graces of speech, when 
none had yet climbed the peaks sacred to 


things had not come to pass; and we 
should be justified in pronouncing them 
highly probable, even if we had no direct 


And again he says, “ Would that we still had these old ballads of 
which Cato speaks!” Varro, the learned antiquary, mentions that at 
banquets it was the fashion for boys to sing ancient ballads in praise of 
illustrious men. Valerius Maximus, deriving his information from older 
critics, writes to the same effect, and he attributes the race of patriots and 
heroes, the Camilli, the Scipii, the Fabricii, to this domestic discipline. 
Such then was the ballad-poetry of Rome, which had become antiquated in 
the days of Cato the Censor, which Cicero so deeply regretted not pos- 
sessing, and which was superseded by the overpowering attractions of the 
Greek poetry. If Nevius sang the first Punic War in the old Saturnian 
verse, he was probably the last of the old line of poets ; for Ennius sang 
the second in hexameters, which he learned from Homer, and Virgil 
imitated from him.t 

We now proceed to make a few extracts from these Roman Lays ; of 
which the two former, Horatius and the Lake of Regillus, appear to us to 
possess the more lyrical spirit and poetical power, and even artistical 
finish ; and both well preserve their distinct character: the one of the 
pure Roman lay, and the other the national story touched with the learning 
and character of the Greeks. 

The author observes, that among the poetical parts of the early Roman 


the goddesses of Grecian song. ‘ Where,’ 
Cicero mournfully asks, ‘are those old 
verses now?’’’ 








* 





Quid? Nostri veteres versus ubi sunt ? 


** Quos olim Fauni, vatesque canebant 
Cum neque Musarum scopulos quisquam superarat, 
Nec dicti studiosus erat.’’—Brutus, xviii. 


Scaliger, in a note on Varro, de Lingua Latina, lib. vi. suggests that the Fawni may 
really have been a class of men who exercised in remote ages in Latium the same func- 
tions which belonged to the Magi among the Persians, and to the Bards in Gaul. Of 
these notes on Varro, Scaliger says he made them when hewas only éwenty, and “‘ lorsque, 
dit il, j’étais comme en jeune lievre.’’? Vide Scaligerana, 1™*, p. 21. His words are, 
‘* Unde verisimile, Faunos Latinorum (qui erant ut magi Persarum et bardi Gallorum) 
hoc genere carminis fari oracula sua solitos.’’ p. 122, ed. 1619.—Rey. 
+ See Cic. Tusc. Diss. iv. 2. Brutus, xix. 


t It is, we think, the assertion of Gilbert Wakefield, that there is scarcely a familiar 


or beautiful expression in verse, or pause in metre, in Ennius, that Virgil has not taken 
and adopted.— Rey, 
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history, there existed the Jegend of Horatius Cocles. There are several 
versions of the story, differing from one another. According to.Polybius, 
Horatius defended the bridge alone, and perished in the waters; but. Livy 
and Dionysius agree in giving him two companions, and, aecording to this, 
he swam safe ashore, to be met with praise and reward. The author thinks 
it not unlikely there were fo old Roman lays on the defence of the 
bridge ; and the general fancy, or perhaps the family interest, selected 
and read that which they best liked. This mode of variation may .be seen 
in our old ballads and other historical poems. Mr. Macaulay has ‘given 
an appropriate instance, in the wo ballads in the Percy Relics. In both those 
ballads, the English commanded by, the Percy fight.with the Scots ¢om- 
manded by the Douglas. In one of the ballads Douglas. is. killed .by;a 
nameless English archer, and the Percy by a Scottish spearman. In the 
other, the Percy slays the Douglas in single combat, and is himself "made 
prisoner. In the one, Sir Hugh Montgomery is shot through the heart 
by a Northumbrian bowman; in the latter he is taken and exchanged)for 
the Percy: both ballads relate to the same events, and were writtem when 
those events were quite recent. "i 

Old men that knowen the grounde well yenoughe 

Call it the battell of Otterburn : 

At Otterburn began this spurne 

Upon a monnyn day. 

Ther was the dougghte Doglas slean : 

The Perse never went away. 

The other poet says : 


Thys fraye bygan at Ottorborne 
Bytwene the nyghte and the day : 
Ther the Dowglas lost hys lyfe, 
And the Percy was lede away. 


[ Sept. 





HORATIUS, asovur cccix, 
The poem opens thus— 


Lars Porsena of Clusium 
By the Nine Gods he swore 

That the great house of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no more, &c. 


He accordingly sends out his messengers to collect an army. 


The horsemen and the footmen Beyond all streams Clitumnus 

Are pouring in amain, Is to the herdsman dear ; 
From many a stately market-place, Best of all pools the fowler loves 
. From many a fruitful plain, The great Volsinian mere. 

‘rom many a lowly hamlet, 

Which, hid by beech and pine, goon Pee gama 
Like an eagle’s nest, hangs on the crest y iegie 

Of le A ? No hunter tracks the stag’s green path 

Pune A penmene. Up the Ciminian hill; 
= ° * * Unwatched along Clitumnus 

Tall are the oaks whose acorns Grazes the milk-white steer ; 

Drop in dark Auser’s rill ; Unharmed the water fowl may dip 
Fat are the stags that champ the boughs In the Volsinian mere, &c. 

Of the Ciminian hill; 


As the hostile arms approached and are seen from the city, the different 
leaders and troops are discovered and described as by Homer. 














All plainly and more plainly 
Now might the burghers know, 
2 


By port and vest, by horse and crest, 
Each warlike Lucumo. 
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There Cilnius of Arretium By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 
On his fleet roan was seen ; Prince of the Latian name ; 

And Astur of the four-fold shield, And on the left false Sextus 

= with the ae — ye = wield, That wrought the deed of shame. 

lumnius with the belt of gold, 

And dark Verbenna from the hold ieee, 

By reedy Thrasymene. A yell that rent the firmament 
From all the town arose. 

Fast by the royal standard, On the house-top was no woman 
O’erlooking all the war, But spat towards him and hissed ; 

Lars Porsena, of Clusium, No child but screamed out curses, 
Sat in his ivory car. And shook its little fist, &c. 


The Romans agree, as the only means of stopping the invaders, to hew 
down the bridge. 


‘¢ Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, **Lo! I will stand at thy right hand, 
With all the speed ye may, And keep the bridge with thee.” 
I, with two more to help me, And out spoke strong Herminius, 
Will hold the foe in play. Of Titan blood was he ; 
In yond straight path a thousand ‘‘ T will abide on thy left side, 
May well be stopped by three. And keep the bridge with thee.” 
~ Hp yo a on or gd hand, ‘+ Horatius,’? quoth the Consul, 
nd keep the bridge with me: “ As thou sayest, so let it be.” 
Then out spake Spurius Lartius, And straight against that great army 
A Ramnian proud was he ; Forth went the dauntless three, &c. 
Then comes the attack of Astur, the Lord of Luna, on Horatius. 
Then whirling up his broad sword He reeled, and on Herminius 
With both hands to the height, He leaned one breathing space, 
He rushed against Horatius, Then, like a wild cat mad with wounds, 
And smote with all his might. Sprung right at Astur’s face. 
With shield and blade Horatius Through teeth, and skull, and helmet, 


Right deftly turned the blow ; So fierce a thrust he sped, 
The blow though turned came yet too nigh, The good sword stood a hand-breadth 
It missed the helm, but gashed his thigh: 


out 
The Tuscans raised a joyful cry Behind the Tuscan’s head, &c. 
To see the red blood flow. 


The bridge is cut down behind its brave defenders ; two of three how- 
ever darted back, just as it was falling, and Horatius alone was left. 


But with a crash like thunder And like a horse unbroken, 
Fell every loosened beam, When first he feels the rein, 

And like a dam the mighty wreck The furious river struggled hard, 
Lay right athwart the stream. And tossed his tawny main, 

And a long shout of triumph And burst the curb and bounded, 
Rose from the walls of Rome, Rejoicing to be free, 

As to the highest turret tops And whirling down, in fierce career, 
Was splashed the yellow foam, Battlement and plank and pier, 

Rushed headlong to the sea. 


This “ Lay,” which is throughout conducted with a spirit worthy of the 
subject, thus ends :— 


And in the nights of winter, When the oldest cask is opened, 
When the cold north winds blow, And the largest lamp is lit, 
And the long howling of the wolves When the chesnuts glow in the embers, 
Is heard amidst the snow, And the kid turns on the spit ; 
When round the lowly cottage When young and old in circle 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, Around the firebrands close, 
And the good logs of Algidus When the girls are weaving baskets, 


Roar louder yet within ; 
Gent. Mac. Voi. XXVIII. 


And the boys are “— bows ; 
2 
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When the good man mends his armour, 
And trims his helmet’s plume, 

When the good wifé’s shuttle merrily 
Goes floating through the loom ; 
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With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, , 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old. 





The author, after having given a brief account of the oppréssion of the 
plebeians by the higher order, and the struggles they made to liberate 
themselves, and the enactment of the well-known Licinian laws, mentions 
the early rise of Saturnian poetry among the Romans, it being men- 
tioned in the Twelve Tables; and the popular minstrels, as Niebuhr 
observed, would generally take the popular side, and their ballads and 
tales would be filled with licentious abuse of the hated aristocracy. To 
the plebeians the Claudian family were particularly obnoxious, for their 
unbending pride and haughtiness, and from their having uniformly with- 
stood their just demands. During the Licinian struggle Appius 
Claudius signalised himself by the severity with which he harangued 
against the two great agitators, Licinius and Sextius. His grandfather 
Appius Claudius had left a name as much detested as that of Sextus 
Tarquinius. He was the chief of the great Council of Ten; his’ ad- 
ministration was violent and odious, and the manner of its downfall, by 
reason of an attempt he made on the chastity of a young maid of plebeian 
birth, and great personal beauty, is one of the most attractive and pathetic 
stories in the opening history of the Roman annals. The blow which she 
received at her father’s hands was the signal for a general revolution. 
Camp and city rose at once. The Ten were pulled down, the Tribuneship 
re-established, and Appius escaped the hands of the executioner only by a 
voluntary death. This is the story of the ballad, and the author dilates 





on the scenery, the actors, and times in the following manner :—- 


‘In order that the reader may judge 
fairly of these fragments of the lay of 
Virginia, he must imagine himself a ple- 
beian who has just voted for the re-election 
of Sextius and Licinius. All the power 
of the patricians has been exerted to throw 
out the two great champions of the com- 
mons. Every Posthumius, Aumilius, and 
Cornelius has used his influence to the 
utmost. Debtors have been let out of 
workhouses on condition of voting against 
the men of the people ; clients have been 
posted to hiss and interrupt the favourite 
candidates ; Appius Claudius Crassus has 
spoken with more than his usual eloquence 
and asperity : all has been in vain; Lici- 


nius and Sextius have a fifth time carried 
all the tribes; work is suspended; the 
booths are closed; the plebeians bear on 
their. shoulders the two champions of 
liberty through the forum. Just at this 
moment it is announced that a popular 
poet, a zealous adherent of the Tribunes, 
has made a new song, which will cut the 
Claudian nobles to the heart. The crowd 
gathers round him, and calls on him to 
recite it. He takes his stand on the spot 
where, according to tradition, Virginia, 
more than 70 years ago, was seized by 
the pander of Appius, and he begins his 
story,’’ &c. 


Over the Alban mountains the light of morning broke ; 

From all the roofs of the Seven Hills curled the thin wreaths of smoke: 
The city. gates were opened ; the Forum, all alive, 

With buyers and with sellers was hamming like a hive : 

Blithely on brass and timber the craftsman’s stroke was ringing, 

And blithely o’er her panniers the market-girl was singing, 

And blithely young Virginia came smiling from her home : 

Ah! woe for young Virginia, the sweetest maid in Rome ! 

With her small tablets in her hand, and her satchel on her arm, 

Forth she went bounding to the school, nor dreamed of shame or harm. 
She crossed the Forum, shining with stalls in alleys gay, 

And just had reached the very spot whereon I stand this day, 

When up the varlet Marcus came; not such as when eréwhile 

He crouched behind his patron’s heels, with the true client smile: 
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He came with lowering forehead, swollen features, and clenched fist, 
And strode across Virginia’s path, and caught her by the wrist. 
Hard strove the frighted maiden, and screamed with look aghast ; 
And at her scream, from right and left, the folk came running fast ; 
The money-changer Crispus, with his thin silver hairs, 

And Hanno from the stately booth, glittering with Punic wares, 
And the strong smith Murena, grasping a half-forged brand, 

And Volero the flesher, his cleaver in his hand, — 

All came in ‘wrath and wonder, for all knew that fair child ; 

And, as she passed them twice a day, all kissed their hands and smiled; 
And the strong smith Mursna gave Marcus such a blow, 

The caitiff reeled three paces back, and let the maiden go. 

Yet glared he fiercely round him, and growled in harsh, fell tone, — 
‘She’s mine, and I will have her; I seek but for mine own : 

She is my slave, born in my house, and stolen away and sold, 

The year of the sore sickness, ere she was twelve hours old. 

’*T was in the sad September, the month of wail and fright, 

Two augurs were borne forth that morn; the Consul died ere night. 
I wait on Appius Claudius; 1 waited on his sire : 

Let him who works the client wrong beware the patron’s ire.’ 


Then follows a speech of young Icilius calling on the people to be men, 
and resent this execrable act of oppression, and then we come to the painful 
but necessary sacrifice of the maid by the father’s hand :— 


Straightway Virginius led the maid a little space aside, 

To where the reeking shambles stood, piled up with horn and hide, 
Close to yon low dark archway, where, in a crimson flood, 

Leaps down to the great sewer the gurgling stream of blood. 

Hard by a flesher on a block had laid his whittle down : 

Me eran caught the whittle up and hid it in his gown, 

And then his eyes grew very dim, and his throat began to swell, 
And in a hoarse, changed voice he spake, ‘ Farewell, sweet child, farewell ! 
Oh! how I loved my darling! Though stern I sometimes be, 

To thee thou know’st I was not so. Who could be so to thee ? 

And how my darling loved me! how glad she was to hear 

My footstep on the threshold, when I came back last year ! 

And how she danced with pleasure to see my civic crown, 

And took my sword, and hung it up, and brought me forth my gown : 
Now all those things are over ; yes all thy pretty ways, 

Thy needlework, thy prattle, thy snatches of old lays ; 

And none will grieve when I go forth, or smile when I return, 

Or watch beside the old man’s bed, or weep upon his urn. 

The house that was the happiest within the Roman walls, 

The house that envied not the wealth of Capua’s marble halls, 

Now, for the brightness of thy smile, must have eternal gloom, 

And for the music of thy voice the silence of the tomb. 

The time is come. See how he points his eager hand this way ! 

See how his eyes gloat on thy grief, like a kite’s upon the prey ! 
With all his wit he little deems that, spurned, betrayed, bereft, 

Thy father hath in his despair one fearful refuge left. 

He little deems that in this hand I clutch what still can save 

Thy gentle youth from taunts and blows, the portion of the slave ; 
Yea, and from nameless evil, that passeth taunt and blow, 

Foul outrage, which thou knowest not, which thou shalt never know. 
Then clasp me round the neck once more, and give me one more kiss, 
And now, mine own dear little girl, there is no way but this.’ 

With that he lifted high the steel, and smote her in the side, 

And in her blood she sank to earth, and with one sob she died. 

Then for a little moment all people held their breath, 

And through the crowded Forum was stillness as of death ; 

And in another moment brake forth from one and all 

A cry as if the Volscians were coming o’er the wall, &c, 








| 
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THE BATTLE OF THE LAKE REGILLUS. 


This poem is supposed to have been produced about ninety years after 
the former, and to differ from the other, which is purely Roman, in having 
a slight tinge of Greek learning. “Many,” we quote the author, “of the 
most striking adventures of the house of Tarquin, before Lucretia makes 
her appearance, have a Greek character. The Targuins themselves are 
represented as Corinthian nobles of the great house of the Bacchiade, 
driven from their country by the tyranny of that Cypselus, the tale of 
whose strange escape Herodotus has related with incomparable simplicity 
and liveliness.” Stories on the history of Tarquin are borrowed from 
Herodotus. The embassy of the young Tarquins to the oracle of Delphi 
is a story that would be told by a poet thinking of Greek mythology. The 
Battle of the Lake Regillus, Mr/‘Macaulay says, is in all respects a 
Homeric battle. Both the war of Troy and the war of Regillus were . 
caused by the licentious passions of young princes, who were not sparing 
of their persons in the day of battle ; and the conduct of Sextus so closely 
resembles that of Paris, that it could scarcely be accidental: this is the 
author’s apology for using the Homeric incidents and imagery, The 
present poem is supposed to be made for the celebration of the great festival 
on the reform of the equestrian order, and the author supposes that such 
a song would be interesting to the great Posthwmian house, which num- 
bered among its many images that of the Dictator Aulus, the hero of 
Regillus. The orator who in the following generation pronounced the 
funeral panegyric over the remains of Lucius Posthumius Megellus would 
borrow largely from the lay; and thus some passages, much disfigured, 
would probably find their way into the chronicles which were afterwards 
in the hands of Dionysius and Livy. 





Now on the place of slaughter How in the slippery swamp of blood 
Are cots and sheep-folds seen, Warrior and war-horse reeled : 
And rows of vines, and fields of wheat, How wolves came on with fierce gallop, 
And apple-orchards green : And crows on eager wings, 
The swine crush the big acorns To tear the flesh of captains, 
That fall from Corne’s oaks, And peck the eyes of kings. 
Upon the turf, by the Fair Fount, How thick the dead lay scattered 
The reaper’s cottage smokes. Under the Porcian height ; 
The fisher baits his angle ; How through the gates of Tusculum 
The hunter twangs his bow ; Raved the wild stream of flight ; 
Little they think on those strong limbs And how the Lake Regillus 
That moulder deep below. Bubbled with crimson foam, 
Little they think how sternly What time the Thirty Cities 
That day the trumpets pealed ; Came forth to war with Rome. 


The countries of the different auxiliaries are thus briefly described : 


From Setia’s purple vineyards, -From the still glassy lake that sleeps 
From Norba’s ancient wall, Beneath Aricia’s trees— 

From the white streets of Tusculum, Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The proudest town of all ; The ghastly priest doth reign, 

From where the Witch’s Fortress The priest who slew the slayer, 
O’erhangs the dark blue seas, And shall himself be slain ; 





* On this subject the author refers to Livy, ix. 46; Val. Max. ii. 2; Aurel. Vict. 
De Viris Illustribus, 32; Dionysius, vi. 13 ; Plin. Hist. Nat. xv. 5; and to a singularly 
og worn chapter in Niebuhr’s posthumous volume, Die Censur des Q. Fabius und 

¢ MEC1IUS.—-LVEV. 
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From the drear banks of Ufens, 
Where flights of marsh-fowl play, 

And buffaloes lie wallowing 
Through the hot summer's day ; 

From the gigantic watch-towers, 
No work of earthly men, 
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Whence Cora’s sentinels o’erlook 
The never-ending fen ; 

From the Laurentian jungle, 
The wild-hog’s reedy home ; 

From the green steeps whence Anio leaps 
In floods of snow-white foam, &c. 


The victory was determined by the appearance of Castor and Pollux on 
white horses, who spread terror and ruin into the ranks of the enemy. 


Now, by our Sire: Quirinus, 
It. was a goodly sight... 
To see the thirty standards 
Swept down the tide of flight. 
So flies the spray of Adria 
When the black squall doth blow ; 
So.corn-sheaves in the flood-time 
Spin down the whirling Po. 
False Sextus to the mountains 
Turned first his horse’s head ; 
And fast fled Ferentinum, 
And fast Lanuvium fled. 
The horsemen of Nomentum 
Spurred hard out of the fray ; 
The footmen of Velitree 
Threw shield and spear away ; 
And. under-foot was trampled, 
Amidst the mud and gore, 
The banner of proud Tusculum, 
That never stooped before ; 


And down went Flavius Faustus, 
Who led his stately ranks 

From where the apple-blossoms wave 
On Anio’s echoing banks ; 

Aad Tallus of Arpmum, 

Chief of the Volscian aids, 


; And; Metius with the long fair curls, 


The love of Auxur’s maids, 
And the white head of Vulso, 
The great Arician seer, 
And Nepos of Laurentum, 
The hunter of the deer ; 
And in the back false Sextus 
Felt the good Roman steel, 
And wriggling in the dust he died, 
Like a worm beneath the wheel : 
And fliers and pursuers 
Were mingled in a mass ; 
And far away the battle 
Went roaring through the pass, &c. 


THE PROPHECY OF CAPYS. 


This poem is founded on the tradition that Romulus, after he had slain 
his grand-uncle Anulius, and restored his grandfather Numitor, determined 
to quit Alba, the hereditary domain of the Sylvian princes, and found a 
new city. This event was likely to be a favourite theme of the old Latin 
minstrels. They would probably introduce seers foretelling the victories 
of unborn consuls and dictators, and the last great victory would generally 
occupy the most conspicuous place in the prediction. The author places 
his time immediately after the defeat of Pyrrhus and his Greek army, 
on the day when the triumph was celebrated, and the greatest warriors 
and statesmen appeared at the banquet. 


‘The following lay,’’ says the author, 
** belongs to the datest age of Latin ballad 
poetry. Nevius and Livius Andronicus 
were probably among the children whose 
mothers held them up to see the chariot of 
Curius Dentatus go by. The minstrel 
who sang on that day, might possibly 
have lived to read the first hexameters of 
Ennius, and to see the first comedies of 
Plautus. His poem, as might be expected, 
shows a much wider acquaintance with 


of remote nations, than would have been 
found in compositions of the age of 
Camillus. But he troubles himself little 
about dates, and having heard travellers 
talk with admiration of the Colossus of 
Rhodes, and of the structures and gardens 
with which the Macedonian kings of Syria 
had embellished their residence on the 
banks of the Orontes, he has never thought 
of inquiring whether these things existed 
in the age of Romulus.’’ 


the geography, manners, and productions 


The Prophecy of Capys. ‘This, the last poem of the volume, opens 
thus :— 


Now slain is King Amulius, Slain is the Pontiff Camers, 

Of the great Sylvian line, Who spake the words of doom: 
Who reigned in Alba Longa, 4¢ The children to the Tiber, 

On the throne of Aventine. The mother to the tomb.’* 








In Alba’s lake no fisher 
His net to-day is flinging : 
On the dark rind of Alba’s caks 
To-day no axe is ringing : 
The yoke hangs o’er the manger : 
The scythe lies in the hay : 
Through all the Alban villages 
No work is done to day. 


And every Alban burgher 

Hath donned his whitest gown ; 
And every head in Alba 

Weareth a poplar crown ; 
And every Alban door-post 

With boughs and flowers is gay ; 
To-day the dead are living ; 

The lost are found to-day. 
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* *¥ * * 
The troubled river knew them, 
And smoothed his yellow foam, 
And gently rocked the cradle 
That bore the fate of Rome. 
The ravening she-wolf knew them, 
And licked them o’er and o'er, 
And gave them of her own fierce milk, 
Rich with raw fiesh and gore. 
Twenty winters, twenty springs, 
- Since then have rolled away ; 
And to-day the dead are living: 
The lost are found to-day. 





The brothers, Romulus and Remus, march into the hall-gate of the 
sightless Seer * Capys,” who prophecies to them the greater conquests 
and glories of the Rome they had founded. 


‘¢ The Gaul shall come against thee 
From the land of snow and night : 

Thou shalt give his fair-haired armies 
To the rayen and the kite, 


“The Greek shall come against thee 
The conqueror of the East. 
Beside him stalks to battle 
The huge earth-shaking beast, 


‘¢ The beast on whom the castle 
With all its guards doth stand, 
The beast who hath between his eyes 
The serpent for a hand. 
First march the bold Epirotes, 
Wedged elose with shield and spear, 
And the ranks of false Tarentum 
Are glittering in the rear. 


‘¢ The ranks of false Tarentum 
Like hunted sheep shall fly, 
In vain the bold Epirotes 
Shall round their standards die. 
And Apennine's grey vultures 
Shall have a noble feast 
On the fat and the eyes 
Of the huge earth-shaking beast. 
* * * * 
‘* Harrah! for the great triumph 
That stretches many a mile. 
Hurrah! for the rich dye of Tyre, 
And the fine web of Nile. 
The helmets gay, with plumage 
Torn from the pheasant’s wings, 
The belts set thick with starry gems 
That shone on Indian kings, 
The urns of massy silver, 
The goblets rough with gold, 
The many-coloured tablets bright 
With loves and wars of old, 


‘* In these poems,” Mr. Macaulay says, 
“the author speaks, not in his own per- 
son, but in the persons of ancient min. 
strels who know only what a Roman 


The stone that breathes and struggles, 
The brass that seems to speak ;— 
Such cunning they who dwell on high 

Have given unto the Greek, 
Hurrah ! for Manius Curius, 
The bravest son of Rome ; 
Thrice in utmost need sent forth, 
Thrice drawn in triumph home. 
Weave, weave, for Manius Curius, 
The third embroidered gown ; 
Made ready the third lofty car, 
And twine the third green crown ; 
And yoke the steeds of Rosea, 
With necks like a bended bow ; 
And deck the bull, Mevania’s bull, 
The bull as white as snow. 


* * * * 


** Then where, o’er two bright havens, 
The towers of Corinth frown ; 

Where the gigantic King of Day 
On his own Rhodes looks down; 

Where soft Orontes murmurs 
Beneath the camel shades ; 

Where Nile reflects the endless length 
Of dark-red colonnades ; 

Where in the still deep waters, 
Sheltered from waves and blast, 

Bristles the dusky forest 
Of Byrsa’s thousand masts ; 

Where fur-clad hunters wander 
Amidst the northern ice; 

Where through the sand of morning-land 
The camel bears the spice ; 

Where Atlas flings his shadow 
Far o’er the western foam, 

Shall be great fear on all who hear 
The mighty name of Rome.”’ 


citizen, born three or four hundred years 
before the Christian era, may be sup- 
posed to have known, and who are in no 
wise above the passions and prejudices of 
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their age and nation. To these imaginary 
poets must be ascribed some blunders 
which are so obvious that it is uncecessary 
to point them out. The real blunder 
would have been to represent these oid 
poets as deeply, versed in general history, 
and i chronolegieal accuracy. 
To them myst also. be. attributed the 
illiberal sneers at the Greeks, the furious 
party spirit, the contempt for the arts of 
peace, the love of war for its own sake, 
the ungenerous exultation over the van- 
quishéd, which the reader will sometimes 
observe. To p a Roman of thé 
age of Camillus or Curius as superior to 
national antipathies, as mourning over 
the devastation and slaughter by which 
empires and triumphs were to be won, as 

on human suffering with thé sym- 
pathy of Howard, or as treating conquered 
enemies with the delicacy of the Black 
Prinée, would be to violate all dramatic 
propriety. The old Romans had some 
great virtues, fortitude, temperance, ve- 
racity, spirit to resist oppression, respect 
for legitimate authority, fidelity in the 
observing of contracts, disinterestedness, 
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ardent patriotism ; but Christian charity 
and chivalrous generosity were alike un- 
known to them, It would have been 
obviously improper to mimic the manner 
of any particular age or country. Some- 
thing has been borrowed, however, from 
our old ballads, and more from Sir Walter 
Seott, the great restorer of our ballad 
poetry. To the Iliad still greater obli- 
gations are due, and those obligations have 
been contracted with the less hesitation 
because there is reason to believe that 
some of the old Latin minstrels really had 
recoutsé to that inexhaustible store of 
poetical images. It would have been 
easy to swell this little volume to a very 
considerable bulk, by appending notes 
filled with quotations; but to a learned 
reader Such notés are not necessary, for 
an unlearned reader they would have little 
interest, and the judgment passed both by 
the learned and by the unlearned on a 
work of the imagination will always de- 
pend much more on the general character 
and spirit of such a work than on minute 
details.” 





THE ETYMOLOGY OF YORK. 


‘Mr. Ursan, August 14th. 

WITH reference to the remark 
made by D. in your Minor Corre- 
spondence for May, upon my etymology 
of York, I am led to inquire, whether 
that city is not seated upon or at the 
confluence or junction of the rivers 
Ouse and Foss (so topographical works 
tell us), and whether maps (older ones 
in particular), wherein this city is laid 
down, do not exhibit both these rivers 
uniting into one stream on the south 
side of the city ; and there evidently 
representing a prong or fork, em- 
bracing as it were the city within its 
radii or shanks. 

We are told Camden that at 
“the confluence” William the Con- 
queror built the castle; and we may 
imagine, from the account given by 
that antiquary, that buildings, even in 
his time, had much interfered with the 
Foss, which, he says, ran by obscure 
ways into the heart of the city: and 
it should be borne in mind that the 
original name of a town or city arises, 
in far the prevailing number of in- 
starites, from the naturé or appearance 
of its sifé before any buildi or 
other icumbrances have arisen to 
alter it; and that such hame ¢continués 


in most cases (more or less mutilated 
by the successive occupiers of the 
place) to the present oo 

I confess my want of acquaintance 
with the locality of York; and, if I 
have been misled by maps, which I 
certainly have consulted, then I am 
free to admit that my etymology is 
neither ingenious or plausible. 

By the bye, the British word fforch* 
(in the origimal article on this etymo- 
logy, p. 372 of your last volume) 
should have been written with a 
double f; and I should observe that 
the derivatives of that word signify 
straddling, making forked, parting into 
shanks, &c. 

I must beg to be excused for quoting 
a few lines from my small essay _ 
the Origin and Etymology of London, 
written in 1843:—“The name of a 
city (at whatever renown it arrivés) 
originated with or at the foundation 
thereof; and before it attained such 
a consequence as to be celebrated for 

opulation, commerce, or otherwise ; 

or Tyre, Sidon, and Rome, as well as 





* The Romans often used & instead of 
J, and vice vérsd, in transplanting British 
words into their own language. 
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other mighty cities of early times, bore 
the same names respectively in their 
infancy as in the days of their riches, 
splendour, and power.” 

Yours, &e. J.P. 


Nore.—Having consulted a resident 
friend at York on the subject of our 
Correspondent’s remarks, we may state 
that some forty or fifty years ago the 
pe gg stream that was dignified 
with the title of the River Foss was 
converted into a navigable canal, by 
‘which process it acquired a more 
important character and appearance. 
Previously the Foss was little more 
than a tributary rivulet flowing into 
the Ouse at York. Camden is un- 
doubtedly correct in stating that the 
castle was built at the confluence. 
The position was probably chosen on 
account of the facility it afforded of 
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applying the waters of the Foss to the 
moat by which the fortress was ori- 
ginally surrounded. But the site of 
the Roman town was on the northerly 
bank of the Ouse, at a considerable 
distance from the line of the river 
Foss, and there can be no question 
that in Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Nor- 
man times the city was intersected 
by the Ouse, a large portion of it 
being placed on the southerly bank of 
that river. However, we still think 
J. P.’s etymology both ingenious and 
plausible, and it is possible that the 
— town stood on the spot which 
William the Conqueror afterwards se- 
lected for the site of his castle, and 
then it would be correctly described 
as placed within a fork of which the 
i and the Ouse were the prongs.— 
it, 





THE PROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


IN reference to the dissatisfaction 
with which the proposed alterations in 
Westminster Abbey (noticed in our 
last) are viewed by a large number of 
persons, we find the following obser- 
vations made in “ The Builder :’"— 

“ The outlines of the proposed plan, 
so far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain them, are to remove the present 
wood-work of the choir, to substitute 
stalls of an ecclesiastical character, 
to leave the present stone screen which 
shuts off the choir from the nave, but 
to remove the organ which now sur- 
mounts it; to divide that instrument 
into two parts, one of which is to be 
placed over the stalls on each side of 
the choir, but to remove the present 
close screens which separate the choir 
from the transepts, and to substitute 
moveable open screens in their place, 
and to admit the congregation, for whom 
increased accommodation is to be pro- 
vided, to the transepts. The clergy 
and choir will continue to occupy their 
present places in the stalls, the con- 
gregation will fill the choir and tran- 
septs, and the nave will continue as 
hitherto, perfectly empty. 

“There are various objections to 
this plan. It is urged, that as sound 
proceeds in a straight line, and loses 
much in distinctness if it diverge at an 
angle, it - evident that the voice of 


the minor canon in the stalls, who 
chants the prayers, will fall very in- 
distinctly on the ear of a — in the 


transepts, viz. in a part of the building 
at right angles to that which he occupies. 

“ Tt seems that the experiment was 
tried at the consecration of the Colonial 
Bishops on St. Peter’s day, and though 
those who were engaged Jwere moved 
to the east of the choir, and exerted a 
power of voice much greater than is 
usually requisite, we understand that 
they were not distinctly heard in the 
transepts, especially in that on their 
own side. Another objection urged 
against the occupation of the transepts, 
is the vicinity of statues in all atti- 
tudes, of all persons, in all costumes, 
from a full-bottomed wig and peer’s 
robes to an absence of all drapery, 
which will scarcely admit the devo- 
tional feelings which should influence 
a Christian congregation. At all 
events, the monuments will have to be 
removed hefore the force of public 
opinion. Accommodation, however, 
must be given, and the question is, 
how? We would answer, throw open 
the nave by removing the screen at 
the west end of the choir. Objections 
have been raised to this, but all of 
them may be removed. It is to be 
hoped that the Dean and Chapter will 
pause yet a little.” 
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Mr. Urnpan, Dublin, 22 July. 
THE deplorable condition of the 
parish of Scull, in the west of the 
county of Cork, during the prevailing 
famine, is doubtless well-known to your 
readers. The apathy of the people 
there has also been well known, and 
forcibly illustrated by an anecdote of 
a gentleman from Cork, who caught a 
eat number of mackerel one morning 
efore breakfast, for his amusement, 
while the people around were in help- 
legs destitution, unable or unwilling to 
make similar exertion for the preserva- 
on Of existence. 

‘It may surprise your readers to learn 
that before the rebellion of 1641 there 
wére in this quarter great fishing esta- 
blishments, especially one maintained 
in the above-mentioned parish, by Sir 
William Hull, of Lymcon, a member 
of the council of the province of Mun- 
ster. His deposition, preserved in the 
library of Trinity college, sworn the 
22d of October, 1642, states, that on 
or about the 5th of December last past, 
and divers times since the beginning 
of the rebellion, he lost, was robbed, 
and forcibly despoiled of his goods and 
chattels, to the several values there 
following. 

He begins by enumerating a long 
list of the robbers, the first of whom he 
calls, “ great 6 Mahowne al’s 6 Maho- 
non Foone, of the parish of Kilmoo, 
al’s the parish of Crookhaven, in West 
Carbry, in the barony of Evagh, gent.” 
Here I may observe that the present 
name of the barony is Carbery, not 
Evagh. He also mentions “Dennis 
Roagh 6 Mahowne, lord of the castle 
of Donmanos, and Dermond 6 Glack, 
al’s Dermond Cartye, of Donbeacon 
castle, gent., and William Candler, of 
Scull, an Englishman and Protestant, 
lately turned papist.” These, he says, 
with seven or eight hundred other 
rebels, came about Christmas last, or a 
little after, and drew themselves to a 
head, and besieged the castle and town 
of Crookhaven, seized on all the inha- 
bitants’ goods in the town (but what 
the townsmen had shifted into the 
castle), amounting to a good value: 
besides, they seized on a culveryn of his 
Majesty's, spoiling part of the houses 
and fishing sellers. 

He then says, that the town of 
— with — land thereunto 

onging, was in his ession, for 

Gare Maa. Von. XXVIIL 
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which he received yearly about 2801, 
having 64 years to come of 99 years, 
from the first taking of the lease, his 
yearly loss being 2507. 

After the rebels were beaten out of 
the town, and a ship employed to bring 
away the distressed people (almost 
famished), the captain of the ship 
(Capt. Cole), by command as he pre- 
tended from the Parliament, fired and 
burned both castle and town of Crook- 
haven, with all the fishing-cellars, which 
cost above 3,500. in building. From . 
thence the ship went to Lymcon, to 
relieve and carry away Sir William 
Hull's eldest son and family, and the 
rest that were in the same distress 
that Crookhaven was, by being kept in 
by the rebels; the aforesaid Captain 
firing and burning Lymcon Castle, and 
also the town of Scull belonging to 
Sir William Hull. 

Sir William then details the loss of 
his lands, and in a subsequent account 
states that his loss in lands held in fee 
simple was 183/. per annum, and in 
those held by long lease and mortgages 
for as much as the lands were worth, 
was 1,065/. per annum. He held 10 

lowlands of Lymcon, some by we | 
ease, some by mortgage, out of whic 
he was to pay but 7/. per an. rent, the 
land being worth yearly, with the mills 
and tenements, 190/. per an. besides 
the great and strong houses and 
fish houses that he built on it, which 
cost above 1,400/., and the fishing on 
the land did sometimes yield him 
1,500 or 2,000/. per annum profit, the 
house being so fortified with towers 
and works for defence that it was able 
to defend itself well against four or 
five thousand upon any attempt, before 
the ordnance belonging to it were 
otherwise disposed of: now the hope 
of gain of fish and all is lost.” 

“These rebels have carried away 
out of Sir Wm. Hull’s fishing-sellers of 
Dunbeacon, al’s Drishane, and the se- 
veral fishing-sellers at Lymcon, above 
800 barrels of new salt, for which he 
paid to Mr. John Colleton, of Exeter, 
merchant, seven shillings and 6 pence 
for every barrel, besides petty charges 
of landing and custom:” in all, 3002. 

Also above 1,200 barrels of mixed 
salt, that is, one-third of new salt, and 
two-thirds of salt once used, which 
=e fishermen of knowledge is 
prised at 5 shillings — which 

2 
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comes to 330/.; also above 11,000 of 
hogsed staves, which cost 3/. per mil., 
besides petty charges, 4,000 barrel 
staves (10/. 12s.) 360 bucklers to press 
fish with (12/.) 

Sir William mentions many other 
items, as prespoles, hogsed hoops, hand 
barrows, corks, masts for ships, pitch, 
rosin, bark, &c., besides 15 sean boats, 
old and new, which cost at first, some 
81., some 9/., some 10/.; another boat 
laden with deal boards, &c. Another 
great coasting boat of 12 tons, orthere- 
abouts, taken with the forenamed rebels 
at Lymcon, being bound thence to 
Clonakelty House, laden with the better 
sort of household stuff, as bedding, 
lynnen, and much else, as muskets, 
pykes, ammunition, colours, drums, a 

arfe which cost 12/. (boat and ail 
valued at 1767. 10s.), above 300 oars, 
a cable and anchor valued 371. 6s. 8d., 
2 new seans, 761. 15s.; 7 other seans, 
168/.; 3 stopnets,about 180 fathomslong, 
721. ; 2 tucknets, 20/.; warprope, 176/. 
10s. ; train oil, 487. ; 88 barrels of her- 
rings, 104/. 6s.; 10 hogseds of pilchards, 
20/. Besides these Sir William states 
many smaller items belonging to his 


fishing establishment, besides large 


losses in cattle, corn, &c. He says 
he held half the town of Clonakilty 
from the Earl of Cork, and states his 
rofit rent. He says he built a house 
in Clonakilty last year which cost above 
8007. and the land being so full of 
stones that it was not to be ploughed, 
therefore it cost him in stoning and 
fencing it at least 1177. He mentions 
his brother Henry’s house at Clona- 
kilty. He says he spent largely in 
breaking of rocks at Lymcon, and 
stoning the land five times all over to 
make it good arable land, and so 
divided it into many fields of 8, 10, 
15, and 20 acres in a field, which 
before a plough could not work in; 
also in drawing the bogs, and making 
gutters underground, whereby the bogs 
became good meadow land, and ditch- 
ing and hedging, besides sanding, all 
which expense he estimates at not less 
than 180/. He mentions how his 
lands were taken from him, and gives 
the names of the persons in possession, 
and states many other curious 
particulars well worthy of publi- 
cation. 

Indeed most of the depositions con- 
tain valuable historical and statistical 
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information.* The land was indus- 
triously cultivated by Protestants who 
held by leases at low rents, and who 
estimated their previous interest in 
their farms at large sums, but then 
considered it wholly destroyed, and 
themselves for the most part ruined. 

Many of them, however, as well 
as other obscure persons, seem soon 
afterwards to have derived advantage 
from the turmoil of the times. Those 
who had a little money were able to 
purchase the allotments of soldiers at 
extremely low prices, and on the set- 
tlement of affairs had their purchases 
confirmed by grants under the act of 
settlement, and it is probable that 
many of them joined the army and 
obtained military rank and grants in 
payment of their arrears. It is too 
much the fashion to conclude that the 
military grantees were an importation 
of Cromwell’s time. I think it likely 
that the great majority were Irishmen, 
and with respect to the body of men 
called the (1649) officers, there can, I 
think, be little doubt of it. Cromwell 
did not arrive in Ireland until the year 
1649, after those men had earned the 
arrears for which they afterwards ob- 
tained grants, and previous to this the 
supplies of soldiers from England were 
scanty. It is also to be observed that 
many military titles occur in those 
times which were acquired by service 
in the militia, and must have been 
gaety borne by Irishmen, or at 
east by men who had settled in Ire- 
land before the troubles. Such settlers 
appear to have been very numerous, 
and likely to have effectually ame- 
liorated the condition of Ireland, were 
it not for the rebellion which, under 
such circumstances, must have done 
immense mischief, and must have 
checked the advance of social im- 
provement to an extent not com- 
monly suspected. 

It appears that many colonels, cap- 
tains, &c. obtained grants in right of 
soldiers. "This means that they had 
purchased the claims of soldiers. They 
must have been sometimes monied 
tradesmen holding rank in the militia. 





* The council of The Irish Archeologi- 
cal Society proposed to publish them; but 
some of their liberal supporters threat- 
ened to withdraw their subscriptions, 
should they dare to do so. 
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I find in private documents frequent 
illustrations of this, as a merchant 
styled colonel, a tanner styled captain, 
and so on. 

Among the depositions are many 
sworn by agriculturists whose descend- 
ants have long held the rank of gentle~ 
men. This arose partly from fortunate 
purchases, as before mentioned, and 
also from the facility of obtaining ad- 
vantageous and, in many instances, 
perpetual leases of land, which quickly 
rose immensely in value. At present 
it is not easy to form an adequate 
idea of the difficulty which then must 
have existed of obtaining a tolerable 
tenantry. A man of means in those 
days could easily obtain a long lease 
at a very low rent. In some degree 
it is the case still. Such men are the 
well-known class called middlemen, 
and in former times, being scarcer, 
were of course more prized by the 
landlords, and enriched by good bar- 
gains. 

Among the deponents of the above 
records who arethere styled “ yeomen,” 
in the county of Cork, occur the names 
of John Bustead of Gortmolery, Wil- 
liam Bustead, Philip Cross of Rose- 
gagin, Edward Keney, Thomas Poole 
of Bandon, Francis Bernard of Mes- 
sels, Richard Boles of Kilgrogan, John 
Beamish, and Francis Beamish of 
Bandon, Richard Beamish of West- 
— John Popham of Bandon, 

obert Ware of Farrenkanlogh. 
Among those styled husbandmen are 
Benjamin Barter of Kilbalane, Thomas 
Townsend of Arkett, and Richard 
Peard of Coole. 

Some persons thus designated seem 
from their names to have been gentle- 
men, as Richard Aldworth of Mallow, 
yeoman, William Daunt of Cargyline, 

eoman, (whose deposition was on be- 
half of Thomas Daunt of Gartegrenan, 
esquire,) and perhaps many others, 
who, by happening to have no land 
but what they farmed from others, 
may on that account have incurred 
this disparagement. Some of them, 
however, have been erected by Mr. 
Burke's genealogies into men of emi- 
nent birth who could not write their 
names, as Francis Bernard of Messels. 
So, also, John Ware of Nucestown (an 
estate which continued by renewed 
leases in a branch of this family until 
lately sold by a decree of the court,) 
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was, we are told, nephew to the emi- 
nent Sir James Ware; yet he could 
not sign his deposition. However, 
these two illiterate gentlemen were 
succeeded by descendants of respecta- 
bility, especially the first, whose grand- 
son became a judge. A similar re- 
mark is applicable to Richard Peard 
of Coole, and John Spread of the parish 
of Carrigkippane, who also could not 
write. 

One of the commissioners for taking 
depositions in 1642 was Richard 
French, a wealthy ironmonger of the 
parish of St. Finbar’s, in Cork. His 
own deposition appears in this col- 
lection. He mentions the plunder of 
his shop in the distant town of 
Clonakilty, which shows the enter- 
prise of these English settlers, and may 
rise to conjectures as to what Ire- 

and might have become if the rebel- 
lion had not broken out. 

These documents usually mention a 
list of the debts due to the deponents, 
distinguishing those due by Papists 
who would not pay and ruined Pro- 
testants who could not. Among the 
latter were many who turned out to be 
far from ruin, as William Hodder and 
John Hodder, who afterwards made 
very large purchases of allotments, 
which were followed by grants of con- 
firmation. It has been imagined that 
the family of Hodder were quakers, 
and a correspondent of yours some 
time ago asserted it. The error arose 
from the mistake of a letter. Major 
Richard Hodden, a townsman of Kin- 
sale, was a quaker. His name is rightly 
given by Thurlow, and erroneously by 
Smith. Colonel John Hodder was a 
commissioner for taking depositions in 
1653 (for these inquiries continued a 
long time). The name of Hodder was 
respectable in Dorsetshire prior to its 
appearance in Ireland. 

ant of space compels me to con- 
clude. 
Yours, &c. Hrsernicus. 
Mr. Ursan, 

WHILST collecting materials for a 
memoir, and selection of letters, of Dr. 
James Grainger, author of the “ Sugar 
Cane,” intended for a new volume in 
continuation of the “Illustrations of 
Literature,” I was shown by a friend, 
in Dr. Johnson’s handwriting, the com- 
mencement of a critique on that poem, 
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contributed by Dr. Johnson to Dr. 
Percy, and which was inserted with 
additions in the London Chronicle for 
July 5, 1764, p. 12. 

As the critique does not appear in 
the Works of Dr. Johnson, or his Life 
by Boswell, and as no production of 
his pen can be deemed worthy of neg- 
lect or oblivion, I request you to re- 
print it in your miscellany, which owes 
so much of its early celebrity to the 
writings of Dr. Johnson. 





“To travel usefully in any country 
requires a course of study and dispo- 
sition of mind suited to the objects 
which that country particularly pre- 
sents to curiosity. Holland will be 
most pro nly surveyed by the mer- 
chant and politician, and Italy by the 
antiquary and virtuoso. America is 
well known to be the habitation of 
uncivilized nations, remarkable only 
for their rudeness and simplicity. The 

lains and mountains of the western 
emisphere afford no monuments of 
ancient magnificence, nor any exhi- 
bitions of modern elegance. e life 
of the vagrant inhabitants, insecure 
and unfriended, can only show how 
labour may supply the want of skill, 
and how necessity may enforce expe- 
dients. But nature has filled these 
boundless regions with innumerable 
forms, to which European eyes are 
wholly strangers. ‘In passing down 
the river of Amazons,’ says Condar- 
mine, ‘ I saw new plants, new animals, 
and new men.’ 

“ The qualifications of an American 
traveller are, knowledge of nature and 
copiousness of language, acuteness of 
observation and facility of description. 
It is therefore with that pleasure which 
every rational mind finds in the hope 
of enlarging the empire of science, that 
wesee these enlightened * regions visited 
by a man who examines them as a phi- 
losopher, and describes them as a poet. 

“The subject which he has chosen 
to illustrate demands, by its com- 
mercial value, the attention of a mer- 
cantile, and by its physical curiosity 
that of a philosophical, nation. And 
it is reasonable to expect that all to 
whom sugar contributes usefulness or 
pleasure will be willing to know from 





* So the original: gu. delightful ? 
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what it is produced, and how it is pre- 
pared.” 





The Sugar Cane is well reviewed in 
the Monthly Review, vol. xxxi. 105; 
and noticed in Gent. Mag. 1764, 304, 
342. Yours, &c. J. B.N. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THERE is perhaps no warmer well- 
wisher of the Heralds’ College than 
myself. Through a period of more 
than three centuries it has produced a 
succession of able officers, and it 
will be remarkable if their perfec- 
tion be not attained during the rei 
of that most learned and gi herald 
who now presides over the college— 
viz. Sir Charles George Young, the 
present excellent Garter King of Arms. 

Yet, although it is true their abili- 
ties must ever command the admira- 
tion of those who are disposed to judge 
them fairly, it is equally incontrovert- 
ible that they have allowed some of 
the worst practices and the most se- 
rious abuses to grow upon the simple 
and original system of heraldry. In 
its earliest days, heraldry was as re- 
markable for its beautiful simplicity, 
as, in the seventeenth century, it be- 
came notable for its complexity. 

To look through the history of he- 
raldry makes one marvel! How, for 
example, men could ever blind them- 
selves to the nature of a grant of arms 
Sor money only, it is difficult to con- 
ceive. 

In early heraldry no grants of arms 
were made except for services: and 
these were conferred by sovereigns, 
princes, and other great lords. In ge- 
neral, however, coat-armour consisted 
merely of devices, appropriated by 
every man as seemed good to him; 
and so far from being restricted from 
such appropriations, it was enacted by 
statute in the 14th Edward L., that 
every freeman, and the more substan- 
tial villeins who were fit to be placed 
upon a jury, should have their own 
proper seals.* Such an appropriation 
and subsequent usage then became 
the ordinary authority for bearing 
certain armorial ensigns, and in the 
early visitations of the heralds they 





* A remarkable proof, how absurd it is 
to consider coat-armour the exclusive pro- 
perty of the aristocracy. 
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never demanded any other. It is 
true that Henry V. issued a pro- 
clamation prohibiting arms to all who 
could not show a certain title to them 
therein specified; but it is equally 
certain that this proclamation was 
little or never attended to, and that 
not being acted upon the constant ap- 
a aap of devices continued as 
efore, and that such subsequent ap- 

propriation was considered sufficient 
title by the heralds at the visitations. 
Indeed, the heralds could not have re- 
fused it, for never till the time of 
Henry VIII. was it contended that a 
royal proclamation was any other than 
subservient to an act of Parliament, 
or valid further than corroborati 
such act: and though Henry VIII. 
contrived to have an act passed raisin 
the royal proclamation to a level wit 
an act of Parliament, it was very soon 
after repealed. Thus Henry V.’s pro- 
clamation being directly opposed to 
the Statute of Exon, it is clear it could 
only be considered a nullity ; and re- 
quired no second proclamation (much 
less an Act of Parliament) to revoke it. 
The appropriation of arms therefore 
continued as before; and (coupled to 
usage,) was the whole title and autho- 
rity required by the heralds for “a 
right to certain coat-armour” in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. 

But when the old statute of 14 Ed- 
ward I. was forgotten, and the heralds, 
expanding into a powerful and wealthy 
community, began to lay down laws of 
blazonry such as were not before 
heard of, men ventured not to continue 
their ancient practices, nor to claim 
their immemorial rights and privileges. 
Ignorant of the mystery and craft of 
the college, they dreaded offending the 
new authorities by laying “colour upon 
colour,” &c. (which, and the like, the 
heralds had decreed was against he- 
raldic laws) ; and tamely resigned into 
the hands of the heralds the privileges 
which Edward I. had made the free 
right of every man down to the more 
substantial of the very villeins.* It 
was then that the granting arms for 
money arose; and, during the seven- 
teenth century, that system flourished 
amazingly. 

But, invested with almost unlimited 
power, subject and responsible to no 





* The villagers and copyholders. 
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one, courted and deferred to by all, 
the heralds must add other regula- 
tions, which were; Ist, that every 
person unable to prove his pedigree 
from some one whose arms were 
recorded on the books of the He- 
ralds’ College, must be held to have 
no right to coat-armour unless he 
became himself a grantee; and (2d) 
that all persons descended from heir- 
esses entitled by the books of the col- 
lege to coat-armour, should not be 
permitted to use such coat as their 
own proper coat, in default of one on 
the paternal side ; but, that a grant of 
a paternal coat (i. e. one to their own 
surname) must be obtained to enable 
them to “ bring in” such maternal an- 
cestor’s coat as a “ quartering.” 

To genealogists and heralds it is 
needless to observe that both these re- 
gulations were unknown in early he- 
raldry. 

A coatof arms was, in early heraldry, 
not only transmissible through heiresses 
into a new family, but usable by such 
new family as its own proper coat, in 
default of one of its own name ; nay, 
such was constantly done by the new 
family, though it did possess a coat of 
its own; and this it did to distinguish 
it more effectually from other branches 
of itsown house and name. In Welsh 
genealogy, no attachment of the arms 
to the name was ever heard of; and I 
may go a step further with respect to 
English heraldry, for it would seem 
that with us arms were sometimes 
devised by will to a perfect stranger 
in blood, or followed the lands rather 
than the descent. 

As to the usage of arms being insuf- 
ficient evidence for their appropria- 
tion, the new regulations of proof of 
the pedigree, &c. produced conse- 
quences quite i agg I shall 
suppose a gentleman, who, with his 
father and grandfather before him, 
had used the arms of a certain family, 
to which such arms were recorded on 
the books of the Heralds’ College ; 
but who, knowing not the name of his 
great-grandfather, was therefore un- 
able to connect himself with such fa- 
mily. He appears at the heraldic 
visitation of his county, a.p. 1634, and 
cannot connect himself with the famil 
whose arms he bears. The heralds 
tell him he has therefore no right to 
the coat; and, if he will not receive a 
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grant from them, proof of the arms 
used by him is “ respited.” 

Well, we will suppose proof res- 
pited, and his family continues to use 
the coat. Two centuries pass over, 
and his descendant, of 1840, applies at 
the Heralds’ College, able to trace 
back his pedigree to such ancestor who 
used the arms two centuries before 
(to whom the heralds would not allow 
the arms) ; showing a continuous usage 
throughout. 

Why, will it be believed that the 
heralds still persist in saying that there 
is no right to the arms; and that if 
the applicant of 1840 wishes to bear 
them legally, he must receive a grant? 
That he must actually receive a grant 
of arms, although he can show two 
centuries’ possession of the coat ; while 
his title to the largest landed estate 
would have become perfect after only 
sixty years’ possession ! 

Were it not notorious that such is 
the case, no one would credit it. But 
so itis. The aristocrat, whose family 
has borne arms for twc centuries, but 
without the sanction of the heralds ; the 
speculator, who has risen since 1820; 
and the gentleman, distinguished for 
literary or scientific emjnence, or for 
naval or military exploits, are all 
levelled in heraldic matters at the 
College of Arms. 

If none of them can prove a title to 
coat-armour, according with the regula- 
tions of the college, they must each 
receive a grant, all paying precisely 
the same fee (!), or else remain with- 
out arms.—I know of a gentleman of 
large fortune, and holding a high po- 
sition in his county, whose pedigree 
ascends beyond the war of the Roses, 
matching into some of the very best 
families; whose ancestors in con- 
sequence of minorities, female re- 
presentatives, and similar inconve- 
niences, neglected to appear at the 
early visitations of the heralds. They 
did appear at the last visitation of the 
county, but, as the representative of 
the family was then unprepared for 
tracing beyond his great-grandfather, 
his arms remained unproved. The 
family is still flourishing in possession 
of 16,000/. per annum, without ever 
being divested of its estates or having 
ceased to use its coat-armour ; yet on 
applying at the Heralds’ College, a few 
years ago, itwas informed that it “ had 
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no arms, and that, if it required any, 
it must receive a grant !” 

Now, I ask, is it wonderful that the 
college should have been deprived of 
many of its powers, and that heraldry 
should have fallen into contempt? It 
would be wonderful if such were not 
the case! 

Blackstone, in the last a said, 
speaking of heraldry, “the marshalling 
of coat-armour, which was formerly 
the pride and study of all the best 
families in the kingdom, is now greatly 
disregarded ; and has fallen into the 
hands of certain officers and attendants 
on this court,* called heralds, who 
consider it only as a matter of lucre 
and not of justice; whereby such 
falsity and confusion have crept into 
their records (which ought to be the 
standing evidence of families’ descents 
and coat-armour), that though for- 
merly some credit has been paid to 
their testimony, now even their com- 
mon seal will not be received as 
evidence in any court of justice in 
this kingdom.” 

I do not stand responsible for what 
Blackstone said, but I will venture to 
suggest what might be the means, per- 
haps, eventually of restoring heraldry 
to its ancient popularity, and its ori- 
ginal reputation. I am quite aware that 
we none of us like to be gratuitously 
advised by those younger than our- 
selves, and that, least of all, when such 
advice emanates not from one of our 
body. But I trust the heralds will sink 
such paltry considerations in the con- 
sciousness that I can have no object to 
gain by thus reflecting upon what I 
humbly consider abuses in their system 
of heraldry, and urging the reforma- 
tion of them. I am persuaded that 
although I may be one of the first to 
announce these suggestions in print, 
they must nevertheless have occurred 
to the heralds themselves before I was 
born or dreamed of. Let them con- 
vene a Chapter, and consider whether 
there are no points for improvement 
in the regulations of the college; and 
I question not, that under the judg- 
ment of their able leader (who I un- 
derstand has already introduced some 
new and most salutary rules respect- 
ing the proof of pedigrees), many 





* The Court of Chivalry. 
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useful regulations would be mooted 
and passed. If they do not reform 
themselves the college will at last fall 
beneath the superior wisdom of the 
many empirics by which it is sur- 
rounded. They will—nay do—take 
advantage of such ideas, and by ren- 
dering the science what it originally 
was,—rational and liberal,—they carry 
the great body of its votaries along 
with them, and will eventually alto- 
gether supersede the college, unless it 
reforms itself. 

Some such person as Sir William 
Betham or Sir Charles George Young 
should take the subject into his manage- 
ment, and the reformation would then 
proceed as it should. As to fees, let 
the heralds make what arrangements 
they please ; but in the name of pro- 
priety, do not place the same fee on a 
grant for services,—the registration 
of the coat of an old arms-bearing 
house,—and the assignment of arms 
to a new family. 

1st. I would suggest that grants be 
only conferred for honours and services, 
and never for mere pecuniary position 
in the world ; that certain bearings be 
expressly reserved for such grants, 
and that they be never used on any 
other occasions. 

2nd. That a grant of arms never be 
made the sine qua non of an elevation 
to any dignity, but that if the services 
or honours ot the person about to be 
so elevated, deserve a grant, let it be 
conferred. 

3rd. That every means be taken to 
connect the applicant’s pedigree with 
that of some family of his name bearing 
arms; that if this fail, the arms or 
device borne by himself or family 
(and there are few who do not use 
such ensigns, before they apply at the 
Heralds’ College), be assigned to him 
with the best authority for its usage 
he can give; and if it be the coat of 
another family, that it be recorded to 
him with such distinction as the case 
calls for ; all such cases being termed 
registrations or assignments, in contra- 
distinction to grants. 

4th. That wherever a family repre- 
senting another which is entitled to 
coat-armour has used its arms, that 
such coat shall be entered to the new 
name. 

5th. That wherever a family has 
used any particular charges for sixty 


years, such usage shall be held to con- 
stitute a perfect title to the charges. 

6th. That the appropriation of new 
devices by those without any pre- 
tensions to ancient coat-armour be en- 
couraged. 

7th. That the college make every 
system of heraldry and genealogy ad- 
missible to its records, stating in each 
case what such system be, in order 
that the pedigree’s value may be judged 
of oeenaliogte. 

8th. That all classes of the commu- 
nity be encouraged to record their pe- 
digrees, either with or without coat- 
armour annexed; and that an in- 
ferior registry be opened for the infe- 
rior class of people. 

9th. That on every occasion the au- 
thorities and references, as well as the 
subject matter, be placed on record. 

Hoping the heralds will excuse the 
tenor of these suggestions in the as- 
surance that I am one of their 
stanchest friends and well-wishers; and 
that you, Mr. Editor, will pardon the 
length and prolixity of my letter, I 
remain, 

Yours, &e. A GENEALOGIST. 


Mr. Ursan, Canterbury, Aug. 6. 

ON the hustings at the late election 
for Canterbury, one of the candidates 
quoted the following lines : 
Ungrateful to the ungrateful man he grew by, 
A brazen, brainless, bloodless, bankrupt booby; 
which he described as being written 
by Bishop Atterbury on Lord Cadogan, 
when he deserted the Duke of Marl- 
borough. You will oblige several 
readers of your valuable Magazine by 
— out the work in which these 
ines are to be found, and by giving 
the passage in full, if they are not a 
detached couplet. 

In Noble’s continuation of Granger, 
art. “William Cadogan, Earl Cado- 
gan,” the following remarks occur: 
* Pope, having taken some offence at 
his lordship, gave vent to his spleen, 
or rather malignity, in some very 
severe and sarcastic lines, which, having 
been long repeated from one to ano- 
ther, have I believe at last got into 
print ; but which, from his lordship’s 
general character, it is to be hoped he 
did not deserve.” Does this refer to 
the same verses which have been erro- 
neously attributed to one or the other 
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of these writers? It would not seem 
from one of Atterbury’s letters, quoted 
in your review of the recently pub- 
lished collection (May, p. 466), that 
the Bishop harboured ~ ill-feeling 
towards Earl Cadogan, as he describes 
him to be a fellow-sufferer with him- 
self from Walpole’s government: “ In 
me, the clergy were particularly struck 
at ; in Lord M——d, the law; in Lord 
Cadogan, the soldiers.” 
Yours, &c. CANTUARIENSIs. 






ANSWER. 
Unmov’d by pity, and by shame unaw’d, 
The genuine spawn of bully and of bawd,— 
Ungrateful to th’ ungrateful wretch he grew 
by,— [bouby. 
A base-born, blundering, blustering, bloody 


The person whose character is so 
severely drawn in these lines is Lord 
Cadogan ; the “ ungrateful wretch” is 
the Duke of Marlborough, who was 
his patron, and the entire making of 
him, and at whose funeral his behaviour 
was considered shameful. The incident 
that called forth Atterbury’s indignant 
verses was as follows: When he was 
confined in the Tower on the charge 
of treason, some one said in the Draw- 
ing-room, “ What shall we do with the 
man?” Lord Cadogan said, “ Fling 
him to the lions.” The Bishop was 
told of this, and soon after sent the 
lines to Pope, so that there is no doubt 
of their genuineness; but the last line 
occurs with this variation,—“ a bold, 
bad,” instead of “base-born.” They 
are printed in Atterbury’s Miscel- 
laneous Works, by Nichols, vol. iii. p. 
30, with an explanation which rests on 
no authority that I know, and which 
I believe to be quite erroneous. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IF your readers are not already 
uite tired of the subject of “Oh, 
anny, wilt thou gang with me?” the 
following anecdote of Carter, the re- 
puted composer of the music to it, 
which I have extracted verbatim from 
a paper entitled “ Recollections of John 
O'Keeffe, by himself,” and which ap- 
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peared in the New Monthly Magazine 
for 1826, may not be mpeg | to 
them. Although I have no wish to 
open again the controversy with regard 
to the actual composer of that sweet 
air, I cannot help remarking that Car- 
ter’s being so unhesitatingly mentioned 
as the composer by his contemporary 
and friend O’Keeffe, is pretty conclu- 
sive in my mind of his being really so, 
in spite of the contradiction of Bail- 
don’s Grandson. 
Yours, &e. J. G. 


‘*At one of the rehearsals of ‘The 
Castle of Andalusia,’* my countryman Mr. 
Thomas Carter, the composer of the air of 
‘Oh, Nanny, wilt thou gang with me ?? 
and who had been brought up in the choir 
of Christchurch Cathedral, Dublin, pressed 
me to bring him in to hear the music :— 
this being out of rule, I refused, until he 
promised to keep in the dark behind the 
scenes. In the middle of the rehearsal I 
felt a tap on the shoulder; I turned, and 
there stood Carter in full sight, in the 
stage-box, close behind me. Before I 
could express my surprise and vexation, 
he whispered, ‘ O’Keeffe, introduce me 
to Harris;’’f at the same time throw- 
ing his leg over the box, he jumped 
on the stage, and began to direct the 
band, applauding, grimacing, shutting his 
ears, and running backwards and forwards 
along the whole front of the orchestra— 
it being a rehearsal full band. ‘ That 
horn too sharp—very well, oboe — that 
passage again—piano, Mr. Tenor—bravo, 
Crescendo! Ha, very well!’ I was 
mortified and confounded, and soon after 
missed Dr. Arnold, who had previous 
to this been, as usual, diligently at- 
tending his duty with the band. All 
alarm, I crossed the stage to where Mr. 
Harris stood, at the opposite stage-box, 
and remarked,—‘ Why, Dr. Arnold is 
gone!’ ‘To be sure,’ replied he coolly, 
‘when you bring Mr. Carter to direct his 
music.’ This gave me a lesson never to 
bring in either Tom Carter, or any other 
acquaintance, behind the scenes.’’ 





* An opera produced at Covent Garden 
Theatre, the words by O'Keeffe and the 
music by Dr. Arnold. 

+ Then proprietor of Covent Garden 
Theatre. 

















A PILGRIMAGE TO WALSINGHAM, 
31 suLy, 1847. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Heremytes on an heep, with hoked staves, 

Wenten to Walsingham, and hire wenches after, 
Grete lobies and longe, that lothe were to swynke, 
Clothed hem in copes, to ben knowen from othere, 
And shapen hem heremytes, hire ese to have. 


LARGE collections upon the sub- 
ject of Pilgrimages in general were 
appended to Fosbroke’s volume on 
British Monachism, in which a similar 
practise is traced among the pagan 
nations of antiquity, and in the early 
ages of the Christian church. The 
travels of British pilgrims are men- 
tioned several times in the works of 
St. Jerome: the Holy Land, and the 
city of Rome, being their usual desti- 
nation. In his twelfth chapter Fos- 
broke particularly notices pilgrimages 
to shrines, but he does not view the 
subject topographically, nor has he 
collected much upon any pilgrimages 
within this country, except perhaps 
that of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
The Pilgrimage to Walsingham he 
dismisses very summarily, remarking 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXVIII. 


Vision of Piers Plowman. 


that, “ According to Erasmus, the 
Walsingham pilgrimages were imita- 
tions of those to Leoaies but there is 
an apparent mixture of fiction in his 
account of this our famous provincial 
pilgrimage, which precludes quota- 
tion.” ith this excuse, Mr. Fos- 
broke has deprived his readers of some 
very curious and interesting details ; 
and, as we do not perceive the grounds 
of his scruples, we shall be very happy 
on the present occasion to supply his 
omission. 

The original foundation of Wal- 
singham was a chapel in honour of 
the ever-Virgin Mary, founded by 
Richeldis,* mother of "Geoffrey de Fa- 





* This was a female name; in the New 
Monasticon, vi. 71, the lady y called *‘ the 
2 
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varches. This chapel, together with 
the parish church of All Saints, the 
same Geoffrey, when undertaking his 
journey to Jerusalem, granted to God 
and Saint Mary, and to Edwy his 
clerk, in order to found an order of 
religion to pray for his soul and those 
of his parents and friends. This grant 
was confirmed to the canons of Wal- 
singham by Robert de Brucurt, in a 
charter addressed to William bishop 
of Norwich 1146-1174. Leland sup- 
posed that the chapel had been first 
founded by the lady Richeldis in the 
days of the Confessor; but the proof 
of this early date does not appear. 

At what period the pilgrimage to 
Walsingham became frequent, it may 
not be easy to ascertain. The dates 
are on record * of visits paid to the 

riory by several of our kings—by 

enry the Third, Edward I. Edward 
If. Edward IV. and Henry VI. Henry 
the Seventh made a pilgrimage to 
Walsingham when the insurrection 
broke out in favour of Lambert Simnel, 
and after his victory at Stoke, in which 
the rebels were overthrown, he sent 
his banner as a votive offering. The 
same monarch in his will ordered an 
image of silver gilt to be set up before 
the shrine. 

Henry the Eighth was at Walsing- 
ham in 1510, and Sir Henry Spelman 
relates that there was a tradition cur- 
rent in his youth that the king walked 
barefoot from Barsham, and offered a 
necklace of great value. His first 
queen, Katharine, repaired to Wal- 
singham, and returned thanks to the 
Virgin for the victory at Flodden Field. 

Among other fond imaginations of 
the people, it was even believed that 
the galaxy or milky way was placed in 
the heavens to guide the pilgrims by 
night on their road to Weldeghen, 





widow of Richoldis ;’’ and so, in Taylor’s 
Index Monasticus, ‘‘ the widow of Richol- 
die,” and in the History of Norfolk “the 
widow lady of Richoldie de Faverches,’’ 
where it was probably originally a mis- 
print for ‘‘ the widowed lady Richeldis.” 
Taylor falls into another misapprehension, 


in styling ‘‘Sir Geoffrey de Faveraches, - 


her son, afterwards earl of the Marches.’’ 
The meaning of his authority was, that 
Geoffrey de Favarches, and afterwards the 
Clares, earls of the marches of Wales, 
were the principal original benefactors. 

* See Taylor’s Index Monast. p. xix. 


A Pilgrimage to Walsingham. 
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and it was therefore sometimes called 
the Walsingham Way. The —— 
earthly road by which they travelled 
is drawn upon the maps in Mr. Tay- 
lor’s excellent Index Monasticus. It 

assed by Newmarket, Brandon, and 
Doteatene: and is still known as the 
Palmers’ Way, and the Walsingham 
Green-way. It may be traced, along 
the principal part of its course, for 
sixty miles in the diocese of Norwich. 
Those pilgrims who came from the 
north crossed the Wash near Long 
Sutton, and went through Lynn, most 
"eee taking the way which passed 

y the priories of Flitcham, Rudham 
or R am, and Cokesford. Another 
great road led from the east through 
the city of Norwich and Attleborough, 
by Bec hospital, where gratuitous ac- 
commodation for thirteen pilgrims was 
— every night. At Hilburgh, 

uthacre, Westacre, Lynn, Prior’s 
Thorns, Stanhoe, Caston, and —7 
other places, were chapels at whic 
the devotees, on their passage, offered 
up their orisons. The most remark- 
able of these is our Lady’s chapel at 
Lynn, which contains a beautifull 

roined roof, and derived much wealt 
rom the oblations of the pilgrims. 

- In 1443, when John Paston lay ill at 
the Inner Temple, his mother “ be- 
hested” (i.e. vowed) another (in ad- 
dition to a former offering or behest) 
image of wax, of his weight, to our 
Lady of Walsingham, sending at the 
same time four nobles to the four orders 
of friars of Norwich to pray for him ; 
and his wife behested to go on pilgrim- 
age both to Walsingham and to St. 
Leonard’s priory { on the same account. 

Several other pilgrimages of great 
persons to Walsingham are incidentally 
mentioned in the Paston Letters. 

On one occasion Sir John Fastolfe 
mentions that “ My lord of Norfolk is 
removed from Framlingham on foot 
to go to Walsingham,” and that he was 
afterwards expecting him to come to 
Caister; in 1469 king Edward was 
expected to come thither, and the queen 
also, if God sent her health; again, 





f Ibid. p. xx. 

t St. Leonard’s priory without Nor- 
wich. Mr. Taylor (p. 66) mentions this 
and thirty other places in the county of 
Norfolk alone to which pilgrimages used 
to be made. 
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John Paston writes from Norwich that 
the Duchess of Norfolk would be there 
“to-morrow at night towards Wal- 
singham ;” and in 1471 “my lord of 
Norfolk and my lady” were together 
“on pilgrimage at Our Lady, on foot, 
and so they went to Caister.” In 1478 
it was expected that the Duke of 
Buckingham should come on pilgrim- 
age to Walsingham, and so to Boken- 
ham castle to his sister lady Knevett. 

But the most curious and interest- 
ing details that we have of the shrine 
of Walsingham are those “wy by 
Erasmus in his colloquy entitled “ Pe- 
regrinatio Religionis ergo.” This was 
written about the year 1524. Ogygius, 
one of the characters, had sailed Ros 
Antwerp, first to the shrine of St. 
James at Compostella, and then to visit 
for the second time the Diva Pa- 
rathalassia in England. He had been 
tempted to pursue his voyage by a 
ag pe wind, and by the promise 

e had made on his previous visit 
three years before. On being asked 
by his friend what were the objects 
of his prayers, he replies, “ Only those 
usual ones, the health of my family, 
the prosperity of my affairs, a long 
and happy fife in this world, and 
eternal happiness in the world to 
come.” Being then requested to de- 
scribe this much-frequented shrine, he 
proceeds as follows: “Its name is the 
most celebrated throughout all Eng- 
land ; nor will you readily find one in 
that island who dares to look forward 
to a continuance of erage | unless he 
yearly salutes our Lady of Walsingham 
with some offering according to his 
ability. The town, which is situated 
at the extreme northwest [east] point 
of England, not more than three miles 
from the sea,* lives by scarcely any- 
thing else but the concourse of pil- 
grims. It is a college of regular 
canons” (on whose “amphibious” cha- 
racter, as half way between monks 
and secular canons, Erasmus then 
passes some jests). 





* Walsingham is about seven miles from 
Wells, the nearest port ; but most of the 
pilgrims coming by sea would probably 
land at Lynn, about twenty-seven miles 
from Walsingham. Camden says, ‘‘ In- 
erius Walsingham vix quatuor hinc mil- 
liaribus abest: Unde a maris vicinitate 
Parathalassam vocat Erasmus.’’— Britan- 
nia. 
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“ This college has scarcely any other 
support than from the bounty of the 
Virgin : for, whilst the larger offerings 
are preserved, those which are ofmoney, 
or inferior value, fall to the sustenance 
of the flock, and its head, who is 
called the Prior. The church is hand- 
some, but the Virgin does not occupy 
it; out of respect, she leaves it to her 
Son.” It is then stated that the church 
of the Virgin was to the north of the 
other, but was still unfinished, with 
open doors and windows; but it in- 
closed a little chapel, of which the 
following remarkable description is 
given. “It is built of wooden planks, 
admitting the devotees at each side b 
a narrow little door. The light is 
obscure, indeed scarcely any but from 
the tapers; a most delightful fragrance 
meets the nostrils. On entrance, it 
seems like the seat of the blessed, so 
glittering on all sides with silver, gold, 
and jewels.” 

The narrator next proceeds to de- 
tail an astonishing miracle which was 
related in connection with the gate at 
the north side of the priory close. 
“It had a very small wicket door, such 
as is seen in the gates of noblemen, so 
that one who enters must first expose 
his limbs to attack, and afterwards his 
head. It once happened that a knight, 
closely pursued 4 an enemy, came 
galloping up on horseback, hoping to 
take refuge at the altar of the Virgin, 
if the gate were but open. Disap- 
pointed in his object, he hastily com- 
mended himself to the Virgin's pro- 
tection, and on a sudden he was safe 
with his horse within the walls of the 
close, his foe in vain storming without. 
In commemoration of this miracle a 
brass plate was nailed to the gate, re- 
pos the figure of the delivered 

ight, wearing a long beard, and in a 
close dress of cloth.” The name of 
the knight, and the date of the adven- 
ture, is given in an old MS. quoted by 
Blomefield : he is called Sir Haaf Bou- 
tetourt ; the date is 1314; and the 
wicket door is described as being “ not 

ast an elne hye, and three quarters 
in bredth.” It seems to be represented 
in Cotman’s etching of the Gateway, 
from which the woodcut prefixed to 
the present article is derived. This 
has now been altered, but the Gate- 
way itself remains, and leads from the 
grounds of Mr. Lee Warner into the 
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town street. There seems to have 
been some sculpture in the centre of 
the front, which is now gone. The 
stone head looking out of a small win- 
dow above is part of the original de- 
sign, and there are two others (some- 
what smaller) round the angles of the 
building. 
To the east of this gateway was a 
chapel full of prodigies, to which 
gius next repaired, and was re- 
ceived by another canon. Here were 
shown the most esteemed relics of 
Walsingham. One of these was a 
large bone, said to have belonged 
to a joint of St. Peter’s finger. Be- 
fore the chapel was a little house, 
which he was told had been suddenly 
brought thither from a distance, during 
the time of winter, when the snow 
covered everything.* Under this house 
were two wells, full to the brink: the 
spring was sacred to the holy Virgin, 
and was said to have suddenly sprung 
from the earth at her command. The 
water, though very cold, was good for 
curing the pains of the head and sto- 





* This is the part of Erasmus’s account 
of Walsingham in which (as Fosbroke 
says) the story of Loretto is closely fol- 
lowed. The santissima casa, enshrined 
in the church of Loretto, is supposed to 
have been the scene of the Annunciation 
at Nazareth, first conveyed by angels to 
Tersato in Dalmatia, and thence in 1294 
to Loretto. But we need not doubt that 
the story was parodied at Walsingham 
itself, and not merely adopted by Eras- 
mus to embellish his tale. The wooden 
chapel of the Annunciation at Walsing- 
ham would be at first formed as a copy 
or model of the santissima casa,-.as the 
Templars built circular churches in re- 
semblance of that at Jerusalem, and sub- 
sequently it would be regarded, by a pro- 
cess natural to ignorant persons, as the 
original house of the Virgin. The holy 
house at Loretto is cased with marble, but 
at the distance of half a yard (‘‘ the house 
itself,’’ says the Earl of Perth, ‘‘ you see 
within, plain and pure like our blessed 
Lady’s condition’’); and around them 
both a spacious church was erected. It 
was in imitation of this that ‘‘ the new 
work” was erected round the wooden shrine 
at Walsingham ; and if there is any con- 
fusion in the description given by Eras- 
mus, it seems to be in attributing to the 
building which stood over the wells, the 
legend which more properly belonged to 
the wooden chapel within the Church of 
the Virgin. 
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mach. Ogygius, observing that nei- 
ther the walls, the posts, nor the thatch 
of the house look old, asked how long it 
Was since it had been brought thither. 
He was told, Some centuries. The 
attendant then being asked for the 
comer of his tale, immediately showed 

is visitors the skin of a bear fixed to 
the beams, and laughed at the slow- 
ness of their belief. Supplicating his 
pardon, they turned to the heavenly 
milk of the blessed Virgin, which was 
kept at the high altar, inclosed in 
crystal. When the priest saw the pil- 
grims approach, he hastened to don 
his surplice, placed his stole upon his 
neck, prostrated himself with due cere» 
mony, and offered a prayer. This 
done, he offered them the thrice-holy 
milk to kiss. After this, a box was 
silently presented to them for their 
offerings. Ogygius was anxious to 
know the wal of this being actually 
the milk of the Virgin, and therefore 
desired his English interpreter (whose 
name was Robert Alders) to ask with 
the utmost civility. The priest, hor- 
rified at their presumption, replied, 
“ Why should you ask that, when you 
have an authenticated inscription ?” 
and he seemed ready to drive them off 
as heretics, if they had not softened 
his irritation with some coin. With 
this, they passed off to the guest-hall ; 
where they found they were closely 
watched by the inferior members of the 
convent, from which Ogygius imagined 
that he was suspected of having 
pilfered the shrine. Shocked with 
the thought, he returned and offered 
at the Virgin’s altar. After dinner he 
again repaired to the church, being 
desirous to see the inscription which 
the priest had mentioned. It was fixed 
up so high that he could not decypher 
it ; however, it was read by the young 
Englishman. Itrelated that one Wil- 
liam, a native of Paris, having tra- 
velled over a great part of the world 
in search of relics, at last came to 
Constantinople, where his brother was 
bishop. From him he heard of a cer- 
tain maid dedicated to God, who pos- 
sessed the milk of the Virgin Mother, 
and she was persuaded to part with 
half her store. On his way home, 
this William was overtaken by a fatal 
illness, but before his death he com- 
mitted his treasure to a French com- 
panion under a promise that he 
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would place it on the altar of Nétre 
Dame at Paris. This man also died, 
but entrusted it with like injunctions 
to an English friend, who faithfully 
executed his commission, in the pre- 
sence of the canons of St. Genevieve, 
and received half of the milk for 
his pains. This at length he provi- 
dentially brought to the shrine of 
Walsingham. In testimony of this 
narrative the names of several bishops 


‘ were subscribed, each of whom pro- 


mised forty days of pardon to those 
who should visit that milk. 

After this, when he was preparing 
to depart, but still looking about to 
see whether there was anything further 
worthy of notice, he observed two or 
three of the canons watching him, and 
inclined to speak. He encouraged 
their approach, and then one asked 
him his name, and, on his telling it, in- 
quired further “whether he was the 
same who three years before had fixed 
up a votive inscription in Hebrew 
letters?” He confessed he was. (The 
inscription was not in Hebrew, but 
in Greek capitals, which no one had 
been capable of interpreting.) Upon 
this, the subprior came up, and having 
related how many learned doctors 
had been foiled, politely requested its 
explanation. Ogygius then gave it, 
which so pleased the subprior that 
he offered him the pecuniary reward 
which scholars did not always refuse 
to accept ; on this being declined, the 
subprior drew out of a purse a por- 
tion of wood cut from the beam on 
which the Virgin Mother had been 
seen to rest. A wondrous odour testified 
to its extreme sanctity. The gift was 
accepted with the utmost veneration ; 
and the subprior, pleased with its re- 
ception, then asked if he had seen the 
hidden parts of the Virgin. On his 
modestly replying no, torches were 
lighted, and a small image was shown, 
not remarkable either for its richness 
or its workmanship, but of excellent 
efficacy. At the Vir in’s feet was a 
gem, which the French call a crapau- 
dine, from the supposed figure of a toad 
which it contains. He then exhibited 
the gold and silver statues: this one, 
he said, is wholly gold, that silver 
gilt; telling also the weight and value 
of each, and the donor’s name.* When 


* In these small statuettes, which have 
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the holy showman observed that 
Ogygius admired everything, he said, 
“As I see your are a pious spectator, I 
do not think it right that I should 
conceal anything from you: you shall 
see the Virgin's most choice treasures ;” 
and thereupon brought forward from 
the altar itself a world of admirable 
things, “which (said Ogygius) if I was 
to proceed to describe singly, the day 
would not suffice for the relation. So 
that pilgrimage was terminated most 
delightfully for me.” 

The offerings which had been made 
at the priory of Walsingham the year 
before the Valor was taken by Henry 
VIII. in 1534, were as follows: In 
the chapel of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
2012. 1s.; At the sacred milk of the 
blessed Virgin, 27. 2s. 3d.; In the 
chapel of St. Laurence, 82. 9s. 14d. 
The clear yearly value of the spiritual 
and temporal possessions of the Priory 
at the same survey was 3911. 11s. 7d. 

When the new “ Head of the Church” 
had decreed the destruction of the 
Shrine to which he had once gone 
barefoot, a commission of sequestra- 
tion was directed to Sir Thomas Le- 
strange and Mr. Hodges, who accord- 
ingly, in July 1536, proceeded to 
Walsingham, and there made an in- 
ventory of all such money, plate, 
jewels, and stuffas they found. During 
their stay the pilgrimage to the shrine 
still continued ; and during one week, 
“frome the satredaye at night tyll the 
sondaye next folowinge was offred 
¢.Xxxlijs. liijd. over and besyd waxe.” 





been destroyed for the value of their ma- 
terials, we must have lost some of the 
most beautiful works of the Middle Ages. 
Bartholomew lord Burghersh, K.G. by 
his will dated in 1369, ordered a statue of 
himself on horseback to be made in silver, 
and offered to our Lady of Walsingham. 
The votive image of King Henry VII. has 
been already mentioned. In this, and in 
several other points, we find the accuracy 
of the description of Erasmus confirmed, 
in contradiction to Mr. Fosbroke’s objec- 
tions. 

+ Letter of Richard Southwell to Crom- 
well, lord privy seal, printed in Wright's 
Letters on the Dissolution of the Monas- 
teries, p. 138. The visitors discovered in 
a secret place of the mohastery, “‘ where 
no channon nor onnye other of the house 
dyd ever enter, as they saye,’’ all the re- 
quisites necessary for ‘‘ the arte of multy- 
plying.’’? They seem to have suspected 
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The storm now fell upon this long 
honouredshrine. When Camden wrote, 
- town, no longer eee Mn ve 

i es, was known only for 
the ceateatlon of the best p oand 
“ After,” he says, “ Henry the Eighth 
had fixed his eyes and his mind on the 
wealth and possessions of churches, 
all the glories described by Erasmus 
disappeared.” It only remains for the 
historical and the architectural anti- 

uary to collect the scattered indica- 
tions of its former grandeur, of which 
so very little is now discernible upon 
the spot. 

It was on the bright morning of the 
31st July, 1847, that we set forth from 
the g city of Norwich upon this 
mission. We were, it may be said 
without presumption, a very improved 
company of pilgrims to those of old. 

there was scarcely one among us 
endued with the native genius of 
Erasmus, yet how emancipated our 
spirits from the superstition of his 
Ogygius, how great our acquisitions 
of knowledge and experience, and of 
all those riches of accumulated science 
which successive men of talent make 
the inheritance of their race. Were 
we therefore less thankful or less 
pious? let it not so be uncharitably 
judged. 

or was a greater contrast pre- 
sented if we compared our own mode 
of pilgrimage to that of our forefathers. 
We neither took our staves to trudge 
on foot, nor crept along the ground, 
making prostrations at every way-side 
cross, and saluting every village shrine. 
The speed with which we started ex- 
ceeded that of the horse, and we flew 
as it were upon the wings of the wind. 
This, however, was only for a small 
pe of our journey. At East Dere- 
am we quitted the railroad, and as- 
sumed a gait more accordant with true 
pilgrims. In fact the greater number 
of us actually entered East Dereham 
on foot, and duly proceeded to the 
porch of the church of St. Nicholas. 

This is a fine edifice, with transepts, 
a central lantern, and a belfry tower 
standing detached. Its minor archi- 
tectural features we found well de- 





these implements were intended for coin- 
ing: but perhaps they had been really 
employed for the leaden medals and tokens 
given to pilgrims. 
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scribed in the guide with which a 
fellow pilgrim from Oxynford had 
kindly provided us.* 

The Font is one of those magnificent 
works of the fifteenth century by which 
the East Anglian district is peculiarly 
adorned. Its basin, its stem, and the 
steps on which it is raised, are all alike 
enriched with sculpture in bas-relief. 
The subjects on the eight sides of 
the basin are the Crucifixion and the 
Seven Sacraments. We found the 
same designs repeated at Binham and 
Little Walsingham 3+ they occur also 
at Walsoken in this county, at Wood- 
bridge, Melton, Baddingham, and Lax- 
field, in Suffolk, and at Grantham, in 
Lincolnshire. The interest of the East 
Dereham font is increased by the cir- 
cumstance that the bill of costs for its 
erection is preserved and printed in 
Blomefield’s History of Norfolk. The 
total expenses were 12/. 13s. 4d. of 
which 10/. was paid to the mason for 
his workmanship by agreement, and 
20s. more “to his reward.” This was 
in the year 1468. 

Before I quitted the church I rubbed 
in the chancel the shield here repre- 
sented, which is now the only portion 
of the brasses with which the stone 
was originally inlaid. 





I have since found the following 
notice of it in Blomefield :— 





* See Architectural Notes of the 
Churches and other Ancient Buildings of 
the City and Neighbourhood of Norwich ; 
by a member of the Architectural Section. 

t+ The font at Walsingham is etched by 
Cotman, and engraved in Britton’s Archi- 
tectural Antiquities. Of that at Binham, 
carved with the Seven Sacraments and the 
Trinity instead of the Crucifixion, there 
is an etching by Lady Palgrave. 
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‘¢ On a brass this imperfect epitaph, in 
memory of .. Aquila: 
Alta petens Aquila istac jam conditur aula, 
Qui manet precibus justorum gaudia lucis, 
Hic rexit ternis viginti da .... annis 
Luce sepultus ea fuerat dran .... te Maria 
Anno Milleno L)’ni quingentenoque trino. 


‘“‘ Under it on a shield a chevron, and 
in base an eagle with a label inscribed, 


Benedictus Deus in donis ejus.’’ 


There is little doubt that the per- 
son here commemorated was a Vicar 
of East Dereham. It happens that 
his name does not occur in Blome- 
field’s list of Vicars; but it is there 
mentioned that Henry Edyal, the 
Rector, presented Roger Balkewell to 
the vicarage in 1503, the year of 
Eagle’s death. But the amusing part 
of the matter is, that the bird which 
Blomefield calls an eagle proves to be 
a duck. 

To the west of the church of East 
Dereham is St. Withburga’s well, a 
spring which is said to have taken its 
rise at the spot where the royal 
prioress * was first buried. It is sup- 
posed to have been formerly used as 
a baptistery, and that there was a 
small chapel over it. Blomefield says 
it was arched over and converted into 
a cold bath in 1752; but at the eastern 
side an ancient pointed arch still re- 
mains, beneath which the spring rises. 
Our Oxynford pilgrim, on a former 


visit, thought he had here detected 


“ Norman bases ;” but on having the 
water let off, on this occasion, he came 
to the conclusion that the arch was 
more modern by some centuries. 

This done, our company was again 
mustered, and again we started, having 
impressed all the horses (and they 
were too few) that the landlords of 
East Dereham could supply. Our 
pilgrimage had to be completed in one 
day. Some rode in carriages, but more 
outside. Every one, however, was con- 
tent to fare as best he might; and if 
good fellowship and good-humour were 
ever the characteristics of the old 
pilgrims, we might claim in these 





* Withburga, daughter of Anna, king 
of the East Angles, was the first prioress 
of East Dereham, a nunnery which her 
father founded in 650. When her body 
was found uncorrupted in 798, it was 
stolen away by the monks of Ely. 


respects to be their true disciples. No 
band of “merry mourners” returning 
from a country funeral, their duties 
performed and their minds relieved 
from their load of factitious gloom, 
were ever more inclined to enjoy their 
ride, than our archeological pilgrims, 
perched much in the same fashion 
along the roofs of the omnibus’s, their 
dependent limbs enveloped in every 
variety of costume, offering to the ladies 
within an endless source of conjecture 
and speculation, with respect to their 
due appropriation. No doubt, the 
mere act of riding rapidly through the 
air on a fine summer's day, has a con- 
siderable effect in raising the animal 
spirits ; and we are sure that in this 
expedition all were resolved to “ leave 
dull care behind them.” 

At Fakenham we again stopped to 
look at the church. It is dedicated, 
says Blomefield, to St. Peter—qu. 
St. Peter and St. Paul? for, on the 
fascia above the western door in the 
tower are carved a succession of 
crowned Ps, with a shield of keys in 
saltire on one side, and one of swords 
in saltire on the other. The stem of 
the font has the same crowned initial ; 
but which was not understood b 
Blomefield, who calls it “ the letter ih 
or L, in an old character, and a crown 
over it, to represent it as being in the 
dutchy of Lancaster, or built in King 
Henry the VIth’s reign.” What is 
still more extraordinary, it is called 
“an N ducally crowned,” by Mr. 
Gough in the Archeologia, xv. 193, 
mistakes which must be attributed to 
the carver’s aim to fill up the whole of 
his surface by a swelling capital. The 
bowl of the font, which is octagonal, 
has on four sides the emblems of the 
evangelists, alternated with shields of 
the Trinity, the Passion, the Royal 
arms, and one blank side. 

On the gravestone in this church of 
Henry Keys, a Rector, and Arch- 
deacon of Norfolk, who died about 
1428, is a shield of the Pelican, a bird 





+ We quote the following testimony to 
the accuracy of our report. ‘“ Passing 
through the villages, the inhabitants were 
not a little astonished at the cavalcade, 
the omnibus[es], drawn by four horses, 
being full in front, full inside, and with 
six gentlemen on each side, all in a right 
merry humour.”—Norfolk Chronicle. 
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used as a religious emblem of the 
blood-shedding of our Lord upon the 
cross. Blomefield says this stone had 
also formerly a shield, bearing the 
cross-keys of St. Peter. 


It was our good fortune to be under 
the special guidance of the pilgrim from 
Oxynford, who did not allow any ar- 
chitectural antiquities within our reach 
to escape us. We next stopped at 
Little Snoring, “a very singular little 
church, with a detached round tower.” 
This was the subject of a plate in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1825 (xcv. 
i. 577). The impression of the archi- 
tectural critics present seemed to be 
that the date of this tower could not 


be carried higher than the other Nor- 
man features with which it was sur- 
rounded, though still there was some 
room for doubt. 


We proceeded to the church of 
Great Snoring, the most interesting 
object in which is the stone bearing 
the mutilated brasses of Ralph Shelton 
esquire and his lady (date 1421), en- 

aved in Cotman’s Norfolk Brasses. 

ut a more unusual curiosity is the 
rectory-house, built of moulded bricks 
of the time of Henry VIII. 

We now came to the Priory of Bin- 
ham, which was a church of Benedic- 
tine monks, a cell of the abbey of St. 
Alban’s. As at Malmesbury and else- 
where, the nave is now the parish 
church, whilst the rest of the edifice 
is in ruins. An interior view will be 
found in the “Beauties of England 
and Wales.” The north aisle is pre- 
served, but that on the south de- 
stroyed, the arches being built up, and 
windows inserted. The ruined por- 
tions are chiefly Norman. 

“ The nave (says Mr. Parker) con- 
sists of seven bays, all originally pure 
Norman, rather early, with massive 
square piers having shafts in nooks at 
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the angles ; the outer arch moulded, 
the inner plain. The triforium arches 
are the same as the lower ones. The 
clerestory is also Norman, each window 
having small arches on the sides, with 
detached shafts, bold and good; the 
centre arch stilted with small shafts 
in the angles, on the caps of the large 
ones. On the exterior the windows 
are plain, with a nebule corbel table 
over them. 

“The west front (shown in the ac- 
ons Plate) is very fine Early- 
English. On the ground is a rich 
arcade, with perforated panels in the 
spandrels and under the heads of the 
side arches; the centre arch is a rich 
doorway, with fine mouldings and 
varieties of the enriched tooth orna- 
ment. Over this arcade is a magnifi- 
cent west window of two principal 
lights and a foliated circle in the head, 
each light subdivided in the same 
manner: a great part of this fine 
window is now bricked up.* The ends 
of the aisles, which form part of the 
west front, have each a small good 
doorway, and over it a tall window of 
two lights, with transoms and sub- 
arches, and a foliated circle in the 
head: the cusps of the large circle 
and some of the small have flowered 
— On the gable is an Early- 

nglish bell-cot, with the bell in it.f 
The font is rich Perpendicular, octagon, 
panelled, each panel filled with sculp- 
ture now mutilated. It stands on » 
broad step with a panelled edge; the 
sculptures in the upper panels were 
the seven sacraments and the Trinity ; 
the lower ones single figures of saints 
in niches. There are some remains of 
a screen, the figures of saints covered 
with white paint, texts from Scripture 
being placed upon it in large bold cha- 
racters. There are some good open 
seats with poppies and perforated 
backs, some of the patterns resembling 





* In the view in Britton’s Architectural 
Antiquities this window is represented 
with tracery, but we believe this was given 
without authority, as the window was 
bricked up long before. It was so when 
visited by Mr. Gough in the year 1762. 

t We observed that the coping belonging 
to this belfry does not take exactly the 
same angle as the coping of the gable it- 
self; seeming to show that the belfry was 
brought from some other part of the 
church. 
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Decorated work, but they are Per- 
em There are also a few good 

erpendicular stalls. The east wall 
and the roof are modern.” 

So many of our party were struck 
with the aspect of these beautiful 
ruins, that many a pencil was in re- 
quisition. Not the least industrious 
among the draughtsmen was a noble 
Marquess, who is second to no archro- 
logical pilgrim in zeal or in taste; 
whilst a Very Reverend dignitary was 
scrutinising, after his wont, the nature 
of the materials, and others were in- 
tently watching an excavation made 
on the ruined site of the south aisle. 
On the adjoining farm resides a farmer 
named England, a noble specimen of 
the intelligent agriculturists of the 
vicinity of Holkham, and a truly Eng- 
lish entertainment did he offer to his 
antiquarian visitors. 

We now approached the main object 
of our pilgrimage. But we first stopped 
at the church of Old Walsingham, or 
Great Walsingham as it is sometimes 
called, though the little town eventu- 
ally became the greater. We again 
refer to Mr. Parker's pamphlet for ar- 
chitectural details; remarking only that 
this church is distinguished by some 
very beautiful decorated tracery in the 
windows, and by some nice open seats, 
adorned with little statuettes of the 
apostles, &c. An inscription reads from 
seat to seat, intelligible for some dis- 
tance, but the latter part baffled us: 


oR «Pp mA JS Ji w wr 
: 


AT AN BVS CO AC TV CSTU 


We now entered the streets of 
Watsrneuam, which presented a very 
different aspect to their appearance at 
the visit of , sehen The occupation 
of the place had been gone for more 
than three centuries. There were no 
busy hostelries, no throng of strangers, 
except our own company; the town 
was now a quiet village; the glitter- 
ing shrine was levelled to the dust, and 
its site restored to the hands of na- 
ture. 

“ The remains of this once celebrated 
place (remarks Mr. Parker) are now 
very small. Of the Chapel of our Lady 
we have only part of a fine Per- 
pendicular east front, consisting of two 
stair-turrets covered with panelling of 
flint and stone, with rich niches, &c. 
and fine buttresses connected by the 
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arch and gable over the east window ; 
but the window itself is destroyed. 
In the gable is a small round window, 
with flowing tracery, set in the middle 
of a very thick wall.” This strikin 
feature of the Walsingham ruins wi 
be found represented in most of the 
engraved views of the place, of which 
the two best are that by Coney® in 
the New Monasticon, and that in 
Britton’s Architectural Antiquities. 
Mr. Parker has followed former writers 
in calling this a part of the Chapel of 
our Lady; but we think it must have 
belonged to the larger Priory Church. 

The dimensions of the several churches 
at Walsingham are preserved by Wil- 
liam of Worcestre. The writer of 
the description in Mr. Britton’s work 
charges Parkin (the continuator of 
Blomefield) with having confounded 
the New Work and the Chapel of the 
Virgin. This he has not exactly done: 
and, if he had, he would have been 
right. Parkin incorrectly conjectured 
that the New Work was “ probably at 
the east end of the choir,” instead of 
its being a separate building as Eras- 
mus tells us. But Mr. Britton’s au- 
thor has himself gone wider astray; for 
he has confused the church of the 
Franciscan Friars of Walsingham with 
that of the Canons: and this although 
Worcestre had inserted the dimensions 
of the church of Scottow between the 
two. 

Worcestre says, the length of the 
New Work of Walsingham was sixteen 
— its interior width ten yards. The 
ength of the chapel of the blessed 
Virgin (that is, the wooden chapel) 
was seven yards, thirty inches; its 
width four yards, ten inches. The 
length of the whole church of Walsing- 
ham from the end of the chancel was 
136 of Worcestre’s paces, its breadth 
36 paces ; the length of the nave from 
the west door to the tower in the 
middle of the church 70 paces; the 
square of the tower 16 paces; the 
breadth of the nave without the two 
ailes 16 paces. The length of the 
quire was 50 paces, and the breadth 
17. The cloister was square, 54 paces 
in each walk: the length of the chap- 
ter-house 20 paces, its breadth 10 
paces, but the length of the entrance 
of the chapter-house from the cloister 
was 10 paces, so in all it was 30 paces. 

Few traces of these rt now 
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exist. The ruins were more consider- 
able when described by Parkin in 
Blomefield’s Norfolk, and when a view 
of them was published in the Vetusta 
Monumenta in 1720; but they have 
given way to trees, and walks, a trim 
lawn, and all the agremens of modern 
pleasure grounds. Some ruins close 
adjoining to the modern mansion are 
a portion of the refectory: they con- 
sist of a range of four “ae Decorated 
windows, with the staircase to a pulpit 
in the wall. There is also a doorway 
and vault of another apartment. In 
the contrary direction (west of the 
church) are the Holy Wells, lined with 

lain ashlar stone ; on one side of them 
Is a square bath (perhaps altered since 
the - of the canons) ; on the other, 
a small early-English doorway. 

The family of Lee Warner have 
owned this beautiful estate from the 
time of Dr. Warner, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, by whom it was purchased in 
1766 ; and before we quit its em- 
bowered shades we must make our 
acknowledgments for the liberal hospi- 
tality with which the archeological 
pilgrims (who, like their prototypes, 
seemed to be subsistent on iow whom 
they visited), were received by the 
present Mr. Lee Warner in his dining 
room. His son the Rev. James Lee 
Warner afterwards conducted them 
over the parish church of St. Mary, a 
spacious Perpendicular structure, con- 
taining the beautiful font already men- 
tioned, and a grand Elizabethan monu- 
ment to Sir Henry Sidney, a cousin 
of the Sidneys of Penshurst, whose 
father was the grantee of the priory 
at its dissolution. There is here a 
funeral slab (now bare) in the pave- 
ment, of the largest dimensions, namely 
11 feet 4 ine. long by four feet wide ; 
and here, loose upon the floor, we were 
shewn one of those external tombs or 
massive coffin lids, which have not 
often been preserved. It was brought 
from the churchyard, and has no other 
figures but this shield of arms on each 
side, A chevron charged with three 
roses between two roses in chief and a 
holly-leaf in base. 

e also visited the ruins of the 
Franciscan Friary of Walsingham. 
They consist of flint walls of no very 
early date nor very interesting cha- 
racter, inclosing a garden ; and appear 
to have been chiefly, as at present, the 
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domestic buildings of the establish- 
ment. 

Our conductors now sounded the 
signal for our return, and we were 
soon pursuing our flight as rapidly as 
we came. But suddenly they cried 
halt, as we came to a cross road, which 
led to the little Chapel of Houghton in 
the Dale. A kind of foot race now 
took place, for it was desired that we 
should lose no time. The labour was 
rewarded by the sight of a little archi- 
tectural gem, of which we offer the 
opposite view. 

Of the history of this building no- 
thing has been ascertained. It is un- 
noticed in the History of Norfolk ; 
unless it be unconsciously in the fol- 
lowing line: “In 1509 a legacy was 

iven to the hermite of St. Catharine 
in this town.” The architecture is 
styled “good Decorated” by Mr. 
Parker, and he notices the “fine east 
window.” To our eyes it is a model 
of elegance, and a model worthy of 
imitation. The battlemented turrets, 
with angles facing the spectator, are 
paralleled in the later part of the front 
of Croyland abbey church. The chapel 
itself 1s used as an outhouse or barn; 
a cottage is built behind, against the 
east window. 

The last object of our attention was 
the Hall of Kast Bursham,—that hall, 
it will be remembered, from which 
Henry VIII. took his pilgrimage bare- 
foot to Walsingham. a has been often 
noticed, but it is not the less interest- 
ing, as one of the finest existing spe- 
cimens of fictile architecture. ose 
who do not understand us will do so 
" referring to the plates given in the 

7th volume of Vetusta Monumenta, 
from drawings by Mr. John Ady 
Repton, FSA. There are also two 
views in Britton’s Architectural Anti- 


quities, and others, we believe, in one _ 


of Mr. Pugin’s works. It will be seen 
that it appears highly enriched with 
sculpture, but this is produced by the 
repetition of moulded tiles, or bricks, of 
which there is a great variety. In the 
gatehouse even the shields of arms, 
the royal supporters, and two great 
statues of armed guards or porters, are 
produced (perhaps partially carved ?) 
in brick. e only exceptions are said 
to be the arms of Henry VII. on the 
porch of the house, the windows over 
it, which are carved in chalk-stone, 
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CHAPEL AT HOUGHTON IN THE DALE. 


and also the jambs of the arch of the 
gatehouse. The property came to 
the family of Fermor about the 11th 
Hen. VII. The house seems to have 
been erected in that reign; the arms 
of the monarch supported by a dragon 
and greyhound being over the door. 
The magnificent gatehouse was added 
in the following reign. It has out- 
side, in a very large panel, the royal 
arms, supported by a dragon and lion, 
flanking which are shields of Fermor, 
in one case impaling Argent, three pal- 
lets gules; in the other , a lion 
rampant These coats (the tinc- 
tures of which are supplied from stained 
glass formerly in the windows of the 
mansion, and which was removed by 
Sir John Fenn the antiquary to his 
house at East Dereham,) are supposed 
to have been those of the two wives of 
Sir Henry Fermor the founder; who 
first married Margaret, widow of Sir 
John Wode, Speaker of the House of 
Commons; and secondly Winefred, 
widow of Henry Dynne, of Heydon, 
and daughter of Thomas Cawse, al- 


derman of Norwich. Sir Henry was 
sheriff of Norfolk in 24 Henry II. 

The coat of the rampant lion is at- 
tributed by Parkin to Stapleton, but 
it would seem to have belonged to 
Cawse. 

This lion and the saltire out of the 
shield of Fermor form an ornamental 
friezerunning round the house, showing 
that it was built during Sir Henry’s 
second marriage. 

On the inner front of the Gatehouse 
(that which faces the mansion) are 
other shields, one of them bearing the 
arms of Fermor alone differenced by 
a label, and the other the same im- 
we Knevett, quarterly of six coats. 

ese therefore belong to Henry the 
heir apparent of Sir William, who 
married Katharine, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Knevett. He was afterwards 
knighted, and served sheriff of Norfolk 
in 32 Hen. VIII. 

The arms of this family of Fermor 
were, Argent, ona saltire azure between 
four lion’s heads erased gules, a martlet 
or and four bezants, a chief of the second 
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charged with an anchor between two 
pallets of the fourth. This complicated 
blazonry betrays that Sir Henry was 
a novus homo. The Fermors of Easton 
Neston in Northamptonshire, since 
Earls of Pomfret, had also both lion’s 
heads and anchors in their coat (though 
differently arranged), until Sir George 
Fermor, in 1591, obtained leave from 
Cooke, Clarenceux, to sink the an- 
chors. Another family of the name, 
in Worcestershire, are said to have 
borne the same arms as those of Easton 
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tion. between these parties than simi- 
larity of name may be doubted : as it 
seems probable that various families 
may have taken their name from being 
Sermours or farmers of crown or abbey 
lands, and thus have obtained their 
cognomina, in like manner as the num- 
berless Smiths, the Turners, the Bakers, 
&c. from their occupation. 

With various speculations of this 
kind, intermingled with architectural 
criticism, and sage reflections on the 
mutability of all human affairs, we re- 


Neston, with acorns instead ofanchors. traced our road to Norwich. 
Whether there was any other connec- 
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Poems Divine and Humane. By Thomas Beedome. 12mo. 1641. 


OF the author of this scarce little volume of poems I can find no account 
in A. Wood or Philips, nor in the “ Censura Literaria,” “the British 
Bibliographer,” or the “ Restituta.” The work was printed after the author's 
death, and was edited by Henry Glapthorne, the well-known author of several 
plays, as Wallenstein, War a Constable, the Hollander, the Ladies’ Privilege, 
and other plays, and whom Winstanley calls “ one of the chiefest dramatic poets 
of his time,” and who says of the author “he has done many things well and 
nothing ill,” and that his “works are as excellent as singular.” They are 
introduced by numerous encomiastic verses by Ed. May, H. Glapthorne, W.C., 
Em. D., H. 8. H. P., R. W., J. S. (perhaps Shirley), T. Nabbes, H. Glap- 
thorne, Em. D., Franc. Beedome, all of whom have ae © say in praise 


of the author’s rich fancy. It appears by the copy signed H. P. that Beedome 
died young. 


Tell ye he’s gone whose Muse’s early flight 

Gave hopes to the world we nere shold see a sight 

Of poetry, that the widow of those rare men, 

Spencer and Drayton, admired Donne, great Ben, 
Should new remarried be ; but see the ill lucke 

When just the match was made. Oh! the rude pluck ! 
Death snatched him hence, left Poetry and us 

To weepe her own and in him our losse thus. 


And so Em. D. 





what curst offence 
Hath fond earth given thee, that thou needs must flye 
So young from us to heaven’s eternitie ? 


His first and longest poem is called “ The Jealous Lover; or, the Constant 
Maid,”—* Sat est pro laude voluptas,”—from it we quote as a specimen the 
following stanzas, descriptive of Pandora’s solitary life in the forest. 


The savage tyger, when it came her neere, 
Stoopt to the splendour of her conqu’ring eyes ; 
The tusked boar, that broke Adonis’ speare, 
Crouch’d down to her, whose mercy bade it rise, 
Who then in duty gently to her came ; 
And hence it is that some have since been tame. 
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The winged birds from heaven came down in quires, 
Each one by turn did say his roundelay, 

Whose airy notes still up again aspires, 
Which being ended, each bird flies away 

To get new songs—thus by their various layes 

Each steales a little sorrow from the dayes. 


The now grown gentle Satyres did incite 

The Woodnymphs to compose a measur’d dance ; 
Each thing affords some measure of delight, 

As glad her downcast looks they right advance : 
The little ermine can afford its skin, 
From the cold aire to wrap her hands therein, &c. 


From the smaller poems we must make a few extracts. 


TO HIS WORTHY FREIND, MISTRESSE ———. 


I charge thee by those eyes of thine Yes, yes, I see it stealing goe, 
Give me my heart ; Least I should find it, 
Those eyes that stole it out of mine, Through the long gallery of brow, 
I felt the smart. And still I minde it. 
And lest the theft you should deny, How you have shuffled it betweene 
Look where you keepe it, in your eye. Your breasts, not thinking it is seene. 
And now I have espy’d it there, 
Thinking to catch it, See, see, I see it creeping in 
You chaine and wind it in your haire, Near you, I feare, 
But still I watch it. Thro’ the small crannies of your skinne, 
And to get loose from them it flyes, To shelter there. 
And sports agen upon youre eyes. As if that vaile could cosen mee, 
Though now to cozen me you seeke, Alas ! I know things I not see. 
Thinking to hide 
It in the dimple of youre cheeke, But if nor eye, nor haire, nor cheeke, 
I have descry’d ; Nor lips, nor breast, nor heart it keepe, 
How now discover’d it doth skip, Give me them all, for every part 
’Twixt the soft prison of each lippe. Thou hast has part of me—my heart. 
THE CHOYCE. 

What care I, though she be faire, Dimme sight is covered with a glosse 
Her snowlike hand or sunlike eye, Of gaudy gown or humerous haire ; 
If in that beauty I not share ? Such gold in melting leaves more drosse 
Were she deformed, what care I? Than some unpolisht pieces share. 

What care I, though she be foule, Be she faire, or foule, or either, 
Her swarthy hand or sunburnt eye, Or made up of both together, 
So long as I enjoy her soule, Be her heart mine, hair, hand, or eye, 
Let her be so, why what care I? Be what it will,—why what care I ? 
AGAINST PREJUDICATE OPINION. 
The humble soule, the mind opprest, Base scabbards hold approved swords, 
Shall finde unto his conscience rest. And leathern covers golden words. 
The cleane in heart, the single eye, Digge up the earth and burne the wood, 
Laughs at her neighbour’s jealusie. The golde and smell will both be good ; 
Then let men censure what they can, Unsheath the blade, the booke untye, 
The inside makes the honest man. One takes your heart, t’other your eye. 
Who’ld think a clod of earth should hold Had these laid still, they must have gone, 
Within a mass of splendent gold ? Though hardly worth the looking on : 
_ So silly woods have fragrant smells, Then judge what folly there had been 
And perles are found in sorded shells ; To censure anything unseene. 


’ A COMPLAINT OF HIS SEPARATION FROM HIS MISTRESS, CAUSED BY HIS 
FREIND’S INJUNCTION. 
Dear heart, remember that sad hour With sad and heavy heart ; 
When we were fore’d to part, About thy waist my arms did twist, 
How on thy cheeks I wept a shower, Oh! then I sigh’d, and then I kist. 


- 
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Ten thousand fears and joys in one 
Did such distraction frame, 
As if the lifeless world did run 
To chaos back again ; 
Whilst my poor heart, amidst these 


fears, 
Lay bathed in my milk-warm tears. 


Ah! then I thought, and, thinking, wept, 
How friends and fate did louer 
On thee, Leander ! how they kept 
Thee from thy Hero’s tower, 
While thunder groan’d, and heaven did 
weepe, 
To rocke thy sense in silent sleepe. 


But Fate must unresisted stande, 
Oh! who can it oppose ? 
Necessity ’s a tyrant, and 
No meane in mischief knows, 
Else might my fairer love and I 
Unsever’d live, while one did die. 
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Just so the hungry infant from 
His mother’s dugge is ta’en, 
When his weak arms yet spread along, 
More dulcid milk to gain ; 
And nothing brings the babe to rest 
Until he sleepe upon her breast. 


Thus, being banish’d from my love, 
And fore’d to leave her sight, 
No thoughts but those of her can move 
In me the least delight ; 
But, like true steele, my heart doth pant 
To touch the long’d-for adamant. 


Oh! let no storme of discontent 
Be clouded in your browes, y 
Deare friends, that have my being lent, 
Give being to my vowes. 


I’ll much engage my heart, if when 

I say she ’s mine, you'll say, Amen ; 
Such kindnesse to our true love shown 
Shall bind us doubly then your own. 


In a poem called “ Encomium Poetarum” he mentions some of his brother 


poets,—ad fratrem Guliel. Scot :— 


* * * 


* * 


Till when that I may come to speake our dayes, 
Daniel, thou livest, circled with breath for bayes ; 
Nor Spenser, to whose verse the world doth owe 
Millions of thanks, nor unremembered go ; 
Nor thou great Jonson, who know’st how to write 
Such lines as equal profit with delight ; 
Whilst thy untired readers wish each sheete 
Had been a volume, ’tis so neate, so sweete. 
Next, Fame seems cheerily to spread her wings 
O’er what the never-dying Drayton sings ; 
Still lives the Muses’ Apollonian son, 
The Phoenix of his age, rare Harrington, 
Whose epigrams, when time shall be no more, 
May die, pethape, but never can before. 

* 


Lastly, dear brother, think not I forgot 
Amongst this learned file to rank my Scot ; 
Thy early muse sings in so sweet a straine, 

As if Apollo had composed thy vaine, 
Superlatively taking, while each letter 
Disdains our modern poets should sing better ; 
Now faints my pen, and, fainting, fears that I 
Myself may perish, if with clemencie 

My readers censure not, yet hopes to raise 

A memory to itself, though not of praise; 
That I, being earth, something may live of me, 
Perhaps this paper, if approved by thee. 

There are some other short poems in the volume worthy of attention, as one 
to G. Withers the poet—to Sir H. Wotton—to Capt. T. James—to the memory 
of Donne—but we have made a sufficiently copious selection, and have only 
further to remark, that in meeting the expression— 

When his weake arms yet spread along 
More dulcid milke to gaine— 


we were reminded that the same occurs in Paradise Lost (the treasure-house 


of all verbal jewellery), book v. 1. 347,— 


From many a berry, and from sweet kernels prest, 
She tempers dulcet creams. 


B— ll. 
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CAMILLA. 


FROM VIRGIL, ZN. VII. AND XI. 


I HAVE sometimes thought that a translation of select and striking passages in 
the ancient poets in a lighter and more familiar style, giving to them something 
of a native air by the measure of verse and by the expression, would not be 
without advantage. The drudgery, as Milton calls it, of an entire translation 
of a Greek or Latin poem, I always looked at with the same aversion as he 
did ; and further, in long poems, particularly of the epic character, there must 
be large portions the value of which chiefly consists in their forming the con- 
nexion between the other parts, and which would scarcely repay the labour of 
transferring into our language. In lately reviewing a new translation of the 
neid, I was reminded of what I had often proposed to attempt, but had as 
often deferred, partly from other occupations, and partly from diffidence of 
success in the execution of a task of much difficulty. The present specimen 
has been very hastily executed, and finished in the course of a couple of hours, 
and therefore by no means is to be taken as an estimate of what I think might 
be, with more diligence and in more leisure than I possess, performed in this 
way ; but, if the dignity and character of the great masters of song, as Homer 
and Virgil, would seem to — from us the homage of perfect and unim- 
paired versions, there are at least many of the minor poets, such as Nonnus 
the poet of Pannopolis, and Quintus of Smyrna, among the Greek, and 
Statius, and Claudian, and Prudentius among the Latin, from whose neglected 
works many passages of great beauty might be advantageously selected. In 
the present instance, by adding part of the eleventh book to the seventh, I have 
brought the whole history of Camilla together so far as my purpose extended, 
and completed the picture. 


Next from the dark and Volscian hills, 
Their Queen, the young Camilla, came ; 


Heading her squadrons bold, she rode 
In brazen armour bright as flame. 


Brave heart was hers, that warlike maid : 
She knew not of the arts of peace ; 
And ever did her hand disdain 
The distaff and the fleece. 


But, when the breath of battle roared, 
Stedfast she stood amidst the fight ; 
Nor could the viewless winds that blow 

O’ertake her in her flight. 


When skimming o’er the billowy grain, 
How light her wingéd footsteps flew ! 

Her tread above the tenderest stalk 
Was softer than the summer-dew. 


Suspended on the swelling wave 
Her floating image glides away ; 
And then her small and ivory foot 
Just glances o’er the feathery spray. 


Where’er she pass’d—from field or fold, 
From hamlet or from town— 

Matron and child—the young and old— 
In troops came flocking down. 











Camilla. 


With open mouth, with eager eye, 

Each wond'ring village throng’d to gaze ; 
Unwonted sight—nor e’er beheld 

Tn all the length of aged days. 


They saw across her ivory arms 
How fell the mantle’s purple fold ; 

How that rich length of raven hair 
Was gather’d in its clasp of gold. 


They saw the sounding quiver bear 
Its Lycian shafts of deathly flight ; 

And in her hand, with steely gleam, 
The myrtle javelin glitter bright. 


Heading her Volscian cavalry 
She pass’d in stern and virgin pride ; 

While round their Queen—a princely guard— 
Her troop of maiden warriors ride. 


Oh! say, Latonian Phebe, say 

If, ’mid thy nymphs of mortal train, 
Is one as well beloved as she ? 

Oh, be she not beloved in vain! 


Along the banks of Anaséne 

You lov’d her when her years were few ; 
And, faithful to each favouring smile, 

Her youthful life was vowed to you. 


A huntress bold, like you, she lov’d 
The rocky glen, the wood unshorn, 

And, on the mountain’s kindling brow, 
To meet the opening eye of Morn. 


Smote by her spear, the felon wolf 
Lay bleeding in his savage lair ; 

And swift must be the flight that sav'd 
The tenants of the air. 


A kingly race was hers! her sire 
O’er old Privernum held the sway, 
And oft upon thy sylvan shrine 
His infant child a suppliant lay. 


Then guard, fair goddess of the woods, 
Thine own chaste maid from hostile hand, 

And waft her back, in life or death, 
Uninjur’d to her native land. 


Unspoil’d, uninjur’d, unprofan’d, 

Oh! bear her from war’s bleeding plain ; 
Lov’d best on earth, and soon to be 

Best lov’d of thy celestial train. 
ay Aug. 1847. 


[ Sept. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Layamon's Brut; or, Chronicle of 
Britain: a Poetical Semi-Saxon 
Sha ogg of the Brut of Wace. 
By Sir Frederic Madden, K.H. 
Keeper of the MSS. in the British 

Museum. 

THIS work, which from its matter 
as well as from its length, as a poem of 
30,000 lines, may be called great, is 
segs with good judgment and 
arge munificence by the Society of 
Antiquaries ; and recommended to all 
cultivators of the lan e of the 
Saxon, and history of the Saxon and 
Celt in this island, by learned notes 
and an edifying preface, with a gram- 
matical glossary, from the pen of Sir 
Frederic Madden. 

We hardly need tell our readers 
that it is called Brut from its be- 
ginning with the fiction of the origin 
of the Celtic Britons from a colony of 
Trojans said to have been brought to 
Britain by Brutus; and the Brut of 
Layamon seems, from its language and 
a few of its incidental assertions, to 
have been written from the Romanic- 
French Brut of Wace, and other 
sources, books or traditions, now un- 
known. 

Though we are not bound to believe 
that the British were Trojans brought 
hither by another poetic pius Aineas, 
wandering wearily o’er the wide 
waters ; nor that the walls of Vorti- 
gern’s castle were overthrown by the 
earth-shaking fight of a white and red 
dragon that dwelt under the ground ; 
nor that the men of Dorchester had 
for many generations the unenviable 
distinction of waggling behind them a 
supernumerary member in the form of 
a Ash's tail, for scoffing at St. Austin ; 
nor that Arthur was borne in a fairy 
boat, the charge of a fairy crew, to the 
island of Avallonia; yet we think that 
when the Brut is stripped of the tinsel 
of fiction there will still be left a 
strong web of truth. 

Much of the narrative, whenceso- 
ever Layamon might have drawn it, 
was clearly woven by a Celtic mind, 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXVIII. 


and we may fairly conclude from 
British or Welsh traditions, if not 
writings; and so the Saxons are usually 
brought into the tale under the little 
honouring epithet of “ haSene hundes,” 
heathen hounds, and mostly either get 
the worst of a fight, or win the day, 
only to their disgrace, by something 
like treachery. 

The Brut of Layamon will be a 
highly desirable addition to the library 
of the a studious of the his- 
tory of the English language, as it is 
an excellent cast of the language of 
our Saxon forefathers in its transition 
from the more severe grammatical form 
of the first Teutonic settlers in the 
island, to the freer shape of modern 
English; and connects many of the 
much-corrupted words of our new 
tongue with their early etymons, by 
an intermediate form of immutation. 
Of this we have an example in the 
word woman, which is in Anglo-Saxon 
wif-man; %. e. the weaving-man 
(homo), to distinguish her from the 
wep-man, the weapon-man (homo), or 
male; and which in the Brut is some- 
times wif-man, and sometimes, by 
syncope of f, wimmon, or wimon, or 
wemon, our woman. 

So we have chowls, the jaws, (as in 
the expression “cheek by chowl,”) con- 
nected with the Anglo-Saxon ceafles 
by the form chefles, and also, by syn- 
cope of f, choules. 

The preposition #6, which in compo- 
sition was often equivalent to the Latin 
dis, as in t6-brecan, “ dis-rumpere,” is 
of common occurrence in the Brut, 
and elucidates the solitary example of 
it in the English Bible, where we are 
told that a woman of Thebez “cast a 
— of a millstone upon Abimelech’s 

ead, and all #6-brake (brake in pieces) 
his scull.” 

We find, in the early part of the 
poem, an episode of a fight of Corineus 
with the Cornish giant Geomagog. Is 
this Gog-magog, or a form of the le- 
gend of Gog and Magog ? It is worthy 
of observation that A and Magog— 
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Yajoj and Majoj—are found in the folk- 

lore of the Malays. They believe that 
they will hereafter drink up all the 
water of seas and rivers, and devour 
all the food of the earth. 

P. 95. We have “he hire hafde 
treoube i-plibt ;” he had plighted her 
his ¢roth, still the expression of our 
matrimonial service. Milton’s as- 
sertion that Eve was the fairest of her 
daughters has been taken as a bull. 
We have a like expression in the Brut. 


** Galoes wes feirest 
Of alle pan odren.’’ 
Galoes was fairest of all the others. 


Our word “shamefaced” is a sad 
corruption of shamefast, (sceam-fest) 
like stedfast, &c. So our expression 


Hi somnede hire ferde. 
Of ferrene lond. 
A writ wel i-diht. 


[ Sept. 


“to do away with a thing,” instead of 
to do it away, is not good language. 
In the Brut we read “ Do we awai bane 
twenti.” 

When did ther slip into the Anglo- 
Saxon guma, a man; to make our bride- 
groom for bridegoom ? We find it gém 
or gtim in the Brut, as in scip-gumen, 
shipmen, or a crew ; nor isthe 7 found 
in other Teutonic dialects. Dan. 
brudgom, Germ. braiitigam, &c. 

To summon is given in some of otr 
dictionaries as a derivative of the 
Latin summoneo, and foreign and indite 
as forms of the French forain and 
enditer. Layamon, however, seems to 
show that to summon is from samni-an, 
toassemble; and foreign and indite from 
Jfeoran, remote ; and dihtan, to indite. 


They assembled their army. 
Of a distant land. 
A letter well indited. 


The imagery of the poem is, in some parts, very lively and poetic. It is said 


of Arthur, p. 421, that— 


he gon to rusien, 

swa be runie wulf 

penne he cume’ of holte 
bi-hong mid snawe. 


He began to rush, 

like the howling wolf 

when he cometh from the wood 
behung with snow. 


A fox prowling, and afterwards hunted, is thus described :— 


for wildscipe he climbed 

and cluden i-seched. 

faren wha swa avere fare, 
naved ne neevere nene kare. 
he wene’ to beon of du3eSe, 
baldest alre deoren. 

benne si3e8 him to 

segges under beor3en, 

mid hornen mid hunden, 
mid hajere stefenen ; 

hunten Sar talieS, 

hundes per galied ; 

bene fox drived 

3eond dales and 3eond dunes, 
he ulih to bam holme, 

and his hol i-seche®. 

i ban uirste sende, 

i pan holle wendeS, &c. 


for wildness he climbeth, 
and seeketh the cliffs. 

Go whoso may go, 

he has never any care. 

He weens he is of power, 
boldest of animals. 

But when come to him 

the hunters under the hills, 
with horns and with hounds, 
with loud voices ; 

the hunters shout, 

the dogs yell ; 

and drive the fox 

over dale and over down. 
He flees to the cliff, 

and seeketh his hole, 

into the farthest end 

in the hole he goes, &c. 


The xeproysa uttered by Arthur to his vanquished foe Colgrim at the battle 
of Caer-baddon is worthy of one of Homer's heroes. 


bu clumbe a pissen hulle 
wunder ane he3e, 

swulc bu woldest to heevene ; 
nu bu scalt to heelle, 

ber bu miht kenne 

muche of bine cunne. 


Thou climbedst this hill * 
wonderfully high, 

as if thou wouldest (go) to heaven ; 
now you shall (go) to hell, 

where you will find 

many more of your tribe. 





* The hill over Bath where the battle was fought. 
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In a description of spring it is said— 


and pat gras was rive, 
and bat water was lide, 
and men gunnen spilien 
bat was mei at tune. 
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and the grass was rife, 
and the water was calm, 


and men began to say 
that May was come to town; 


which suggests to one’s mind Anacreon’s charming ode on spring : 


“Ide ms, €upos havévros, 
dpires 65a Bpvovow. 
Ide mas Kia Oadaoons 

Gmadiverat yadnvy. k.TA. 


Gurmund is said to have taken or 
at least burnt Cirencester by a sin- 
gular stratagem. He caught some of 
the sparrows that hovered round it, 
and tied to their legs nutshells with 
lighted tinder in them, so that they 
flew to the “eaves and mows,” and 
set fire to the place. 

It seems that our Henry I. was not 
the only king who had a mortal fond- 
ness for fish.’ King Cadwalan held a 
feast with the men of London (the 
good eating of London aldermen is of 
ancient authority), and 

he et of ane visce 

urecliche swide. 

ter be visc i-eten weore 

i-uueled was be king. 
“He ate of a fish most voraciously. 
Ere the fish was eaten” (it is evident 
he had proposed to strengthen his 
royal heart with the whole of it) “the 
king was disordered,” and after a 
struggle of seven days’ ineffectual 
digestion he was brought to an in- 
glorious end, leaving, we suppose, the 
tail-end of his favourite fish in pickle 
for his disconsolate family. 


Letter to Lord John Russell on Bishops, 
by Oxoniensis. 


WHEN Church reform is mentioned 
people are apt to believe that the 
bishops, deans, and prebendaries are 
not included in the meaning of the 
term, and that it applies only to the 
parochial clergy,—the poor vicars, and 
those who are very properly called 
“ perpetual curates,” which means that 
their curacies are a perpetuity to them 
coequal to their lives. When Church 
reform is mentioned it conveys the 
idea of more duties, more service, 
more clothing clubs, more schools, 
more visitings, more charities to be 
required of the working clergy; that 
they shall be stripped of some of their 


useless opulence and called out from 
their habitual and ignominious in- 
activity. Admirable laws are being 
made on this subject, which we have 
no doubt will prove successful, by 
pruning off some of this luxuriance of 
wealth and correcting this slothful 
torpor and negligence of duty. 
any clergyman by the new law accept 
what, by a strange misnomer, is called 
a living, though it may not amount to 
701. a-year, yet he is obliged out of 
this revenue to build a house, — 
no ecclesiastical power can so far 
command impossibilities as to oblige 
him to live init. This, with numerous 
other valuable regulations which are 
now in progress, all intended for his 
benefit, will, we have no doubt, in the 
next generation produce a body of 
clergy very different from the present. 
However, the author of the present 
Letter has informed Lord John Russell 
that the subject of the episcopal bench 
is worthy of his consideration if the 
safety of the Established Church is a 
matter of consequence. He says,— 
“The principle upon which the bishops 
have been created is so palpably unjust 
and injurious that to its operation may 
be ascribed the proverbial inefficiency 
of the Establishment, while it supplies 
her enemies with the bitterest and most 
unanswerable of their reproaches.” 
The scandal, he thinks, lies in the 
bishops never being taken from the 
parochial clergy, who are best fitted by 
pre discipline, habits, and know- 
edge, to understand and perform the 
required duties of the office. He ac- 
knowledges that a bishop should be a 
learned man :—“ If ‘the priest’s lips 
should keep knowledge’ the bishops 
should possess it, if possible, in larger 
abundance. A prelate who is not a 
profound theologian is altogether out of 
his proper place; an unlearned bishop 
is as foul a monstrosity as a judge 
ignorant of the law which he is com- 
missioned to administer.” But then he 
adds, and justly, that “all these qua- 
lifications may be found in abundance 
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in that class from which bishops ought 
to be always, but are rarely, selected.” 


‘¢ So invariable,” be adds, ‘‘ has been 
this oversight that it might seem to ori- 
ginate in the conviction that there was 
something in the employment of the pa- 
rish priest which made him inapt to 
judge how it should be performed ;—so 
invariable the contrary practice, that its 
patrons might be suspected of supposing 
that the Jess a man knew of any work the 
more competent would he be to super- 
intend its execution. That the rulers of 
the clergy should be chosen out of the 
clergy themselves, is a dictate of common 
sense, confirmed by the practice of man- 
kind in all other analogous cases. It 
cannot be said that the persons of whom 
I am now writing [i. e. heads of colleges, 
professors, tutors] answer to the term. 
They are, it is true, in holy orders, but 
in the sense of being clergymen for the 
most part they are no more so than the 
titular designation makes them.’’ 


Now the practical disadvantage of 
bishops being selected from this class 
of persons is pointed out, as, for in- 
stance,— 


“They come to the episcopate with the 
air and the notion of schoolmasters, and 
apply the principles which they have fol- 
lowed, perhaps successfully, in the ma- 
nagement of youths to the superintendence 
and government of men. Their demeanour 
is proverbially dictatorial and overbearing ; 
they mistake stiffness for dignity and cold 
reserve for superior wisdom, and too fre- 
quently their proceedings in their attempts 
to enforce obedience to their unconstitu- 
tional or inexpedient requirements have 
given rise to collisions degrading, and 
therefore injurious, to the Church over 
which they preside,’’ &c. 


The author goes on to show how 
much the people—the “plebis ma- 
jestas”"—are concerned in the choice 
of the bishops ; to which we add, how 
doubly more the clergy, and that in 
many respects relating to which the 
people in general are little informed 
and little concerned. As an instance 
of what we mean, last year the bench 
of bishops, through the Bishop of 
London, brought ina bill (18 June, 
1846) headed “ Correction of Clerks.” 
This bill the Bishop of London said 
had the unanimous consent of all the 
bishops; that it to say, its laws and its 
spirit were all approved by them. 
Well, this bill was instantly thrown out 
by the Lord Chancellor, or, in other 
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words, on his immediate objection to 
it it was of necessity withdrawn. Of 
course, to the clergy in general the 
particulars of this rejected bill which 
the bishops are so anxious to pass 
against them are unknown, but we 
will extract one sample, which they 
may thank the Lord Chancellor is not 
now in full action against them. Had 
we not the bill before us we could 
hardly believe in the fact that such an 
enactment ever could have been ima- 
gined by any body of men; but here 
it is—épsissimis legis verbis—by which 
it was enacted that articles of accusa- 
tion might be brought against a 
clergyman by any two persons whatever, 
with no provision whatever as to those 
persons’ character, motive, or purpose, 
—by any two persons, whether perfect 
strangers on the one hand, or whether 
persons harbouring dislike or ani- 
mosity, or acted on by base and selfish 
desires,—but only that they should be 
able to pay the costs of the action if 
unsuccessful. 

No. V. p. 3.—“ And be it enacted, 
that no articles shall be exhibited 
gainst any clerk for any offence cog- 
nisable under this act by or at the 
instance of any person other than. 
the bishop, unless such articles shall be 
approved and signed by an advocate 
practising in Doctors’ Commons, nor 
unless the party exhibiting such articles 
shall become bound with two sufficient 
sureties, in such reasonable sums as 
the bishop shall deem sufficient for the 
security of the party sought to be charged, 
that he will satisfy and pay all costs 
incurred by the party sought to be 
charged which he may be adjudged to 
pay and a if the party sought to 
charged shall not be + he guilty 

of the charges brought against him.” 
So that the character and fortune of 
any clergyman whatever was at the 
mercy of any two persons who were 
a. enough to attack them and 

rich enough to pay the expenses, if the 
could only get the hes tc le 
person whom they would employ and 
pay as their advocate in court. Thus 
every clergyman was not only under 
the power of his bishop, but was sub- 
ject also to the will of every informer, 
every spy,—every one, either from 
officiousness, or from malignity, or 
envy, who chose, acting independently 
of the bishop, or, it might be, even 
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against the wish of the bishop, of his 
own will to bring him into court under 
public accusation. ‘Two Dissenters in 
a parish might so act against the mi- 
nister—two Atheists—any one who 
chose; for there is no limitation as 
to character or any quality whatsoever. 
This bill was withdrawn; a new one 
was introduced this session; and this 
also was so objectionable that it went 
into committee, the lay lords having 
shown far more regard to the respecta- 
bility and security of the clergy than 
their natural protectors, the bishops, 
have done. 

We shall end this melancholy sub- 
ject with the following remark, that a 
view of a subject may be somewhat 
different as it presents itself to optics 
differently formed to receive it. ‘The 
bishops say, “ The clergy are in such a 
state that we must bring in a new Bill 
to — them with more severity, 
and less expense to ourselves, though 
we are at present in possession of 
power which we are in the habit of 
exercising, by which we can deprive 
them of their benefices,” &c. Now 
the university of Cambridge, in the 
address to the Queen, says, “‘ We trust 
that we may call attention to the clergy 
in general who have gone forth from 
us, and contributed so much to the 
elevation of character of our country- 
men, who are labouring in piety and 
patience, with truth of doctrine and 
tnnocency of life, and have made our 
Church to be the blessing and glory 
of our land,” &c. We shall give a 
further notice on this subject at the 
next convenient opportunity, in the 
meantime referring to the curious in- 
consistency exhibited in a recent de- 
bate in the House of Commons, when 
it was shewn that two of our bishops 
were urging residence on the clergy, 
themselves being all the while non- 
resident in their dioceses. 


Mill's British India. By G. Wilson. 
Vol. II. 

THE present volume of this very 
excellent work extends from 1813 to 
the close of the administration of the 
Marquess of Hastings in 1823; con- 
taining an account of the war of Ne- 
paul, the subjection of Ceylon, opera- 
tions against Holkar and the Pindarries, 
miscellaneous occurrences after the 
Mahratta war, and an account of the 
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internal administration and legislation 
of the Marquess of Hastings. This 
administration receives its due share 
of praise from the impartial historian, 
as being alike advantageous to the 
country, and honourable to the cha- 
racter and talents of the governor. 
At p. 366, chap. viii. we read— 


‘¢ The extinction of the name and power 
of the Peshwa, and the dissolution of the 
bonds by which the Mahratta chiefs were 
held together, was one of the greatest po- 
litical barbarities that modern India had 
witnessed. Little more than half a cen- 
tury had elapsed since Sadasheo Bhao led 
200,000 combatants to the battle of Pa- 
nipat; and, although the result of the 
combat was disastrous, the speedy retreat 
of the Afghans, and the decline of their 
power, allowed the vanquished to recruit 
their strength, and renew their ambitious 
designs with improved resources and en- 
hanced success. A Mahratta prince ruled 
Hindostan as the nominal representative, 
and real master, of the Mogul. Again, 
yielding to the ascendancy of the stranger, 
the supremacy of the Mahrattas was de- 
stroyed ; but they retained strength suffi- 
cient to be formidable, and needed only 
consolidation and guidance to dispute with 
the victors the mastery over Hindostan. 
The blow now inflicted was irretrievable. 
The diminished and scattered fragments 
of the Mahratta confederacy were reduced 
to a state of weakness which could acquire 
no vigour from reunion ; and, as the main 
link which had held it together was struck 
out of the chain, it was disunited for ever.’’ 


On the result of the Goorkha war 
the following observations are made: 


‘‘ Although the territory acquired by 
the British Government was not of great 
extent or financial value, yet few acces- 
sions have been obtained of deeper in- 
terest, or greater prospective importance. 
The territories actually appropriated, or 
those held under British authority by the 
dependent hill-rajahs, have given to British 
India the command of an impenetrable 
barrier on the north, and of a path across 
the loftiest mountains of the old world to 
the regions of central Africa. Countries 
before unknown have been added to geo- 
graphy, and Nature has been explored by 
science in some of her most inaccessible 
retreats, and most rare and majestic de- 
velopments. The elements of civilization 
have been introduced amongst the rude 
inhabitants of the mountains, and they 
have been taught the value of industrious 
habits, and the advantage of social inter- 
course. Roads have been cut along the 
sides of precipices, bridges constructed 
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over mountain torrents, stations have been 
formed which have grown to towns, and 
the stir and activity of human life have 
disturbed the silence of the lonely forests, 
and broke the slumber of the eternal 
snows. Still mightier changes are in 
progress. Barren as are the rocks of the 
Himalaya, these are not wholly unpro- 
ductive,* and they are fringed at least by 
fertile vallies that want only cultivators to 
become the seats of prosperous cultivation, 
and a climate more congenial to European 
organisation than thesultry plains of India; 
and, with space through which they may 
freely spread, the descendants of a northern 
race may be able to aggregate and mul- 
tiply; and, if British colonies be ever 
found in the East with a chance of pre- 
serving the moral and physical energies of 
the parent country, it is to the vales and 
mountains of the Indian Alps that we 
must look for their existence. It will be 
to the Goorkha war that they will trace 
their origin.’’ 


In the eleventh chapter of the second 
book will be found a very interesting 
account of the settlement of Singapore 
by Sir Thomas Raffles, a settlement 
which that very eminent and able 
person had long contemplated, as pos- 
sessing eminent qualifications for the 
prosperity of our trade with the east- 
ern nations, and which so rapidly rose 
into importance as soon to fulfil all 
his well-grounded expectations; for 
in little more than 20 years the exports 
and imports of what had been a small, 
barren, and neglected island amounted 
to no less than nearly five millions 
sterling! “'Thus,” says the historian, 
“ the zeal of Sir Thomas Raffles, which 
was so unpalatable to the British mi- 
nistry as at one time to have threatened 
his removal, was rewarded by the grow- 
ing prosperity and the acknowledged 
value of the settlement which he had 
founded.” ¢ 

The Marquess of Hastings quitted 
his government in 1823. e follow- 
ing are the author’s observations re- 
specting him : 





* Since the above was written a more 
perfect acquaintance with the range of the 
Himalaya mountains has shown the variety 
and richness of their vegetable productions, 
some of which have now taken their place 
among the most splendid ornaments of 
British gardens.—ReEv. 

+ Look at the reward which the saga- 
city, perseverance, and patriotism of an 
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‘¢ Lord Hastings had deserved well both 
of the European and native community. 
He was not indifferent to the good opinion 
of those subordinate to his station, or 
subject to his authority, and sought it, 
not only by the splendour of his military 
triumphs, the comprehensiveness of his 
foreign policy, and the diligence, wisdom, 
and rectitude of his civil administration, 
but by consideration for the feelings, and 
anxiety for the prosperity and happiness, 
of every order of society. Whatever plan 
was proposed for the amelioration of the 
condition of the natives of India, what- 
ever tended to their moral and intellectual 
elevation, received his hearty consent and 
co-operation ; and in the minor but not 
unimportant article of personal deport- 
ment Lord Hastings was ever scrupu- 
lously conciliatory and kind to every class 
of the native population. The example 
which he set was not in vain; and it was 
under his administration that even the 
respectable native inhabitants of the pre- 
sidency were first seen to associate on an 
equal footing with Europeans in devising 
and carrying out projects of public good. 
With the European portion of the society 
his habits were the same, and no sacrifice 
of personal comfort or convenience de- 
terred Lord Hastings from promoting by 
his participation and encouragement what- 
ever was projected for the diffusion of 
benevolence, the cultivation of knowledge, 
and the general good and happiness of the 
community. The glories of the early ad- 
ministration of the Marquess of Hastings 
were heightened by the mild lustre of its 
close ; and the triumphs of military suc- 
cess were justified by their application to 
the maintenance of universal tranquillity, 
the promotion of the welfare of the people, 
and the prosperity and consolidation of 
the British empire in India.’’ 





official in a foreign settlement may expect 
from the government at home. Sir T. 
Raffles, just before his return to England, 
writes—“ I rely more on the support of 
the mercantile community than upon any 
liberal views of the ministry, by whom I 
have been opposed <s much as by the 
Dutch!’ Mr. C. Grant, the director, 
wrote to Sir T. Raffles—‘‘ You are pro- 
bably aware of the obstacles which have 
been opposed to the adoption of your 
measures, and even threatened your po- 
sition in the service.’’ And yet this is 
said of one of the most enlightened, intel- 
ligent, and active servants who ever, by 
his abilities and conduct, dignified the 
service and promoted the interests of the 
Company.—Rev. 
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History of the Conquest of England 
no eSeoons, By A. Thierry. Trane 
lated by W. Hazlitt, Esq. 2 vols. 
and 8v0. pp. Xxxvi. 444, 468. 

HIS work is sufficiently known 
and appreciated to justify a new trans- 
lation in lieu of that which was made 
in 1825 from the first edition, without 
any appendix of documents, which 
occupies more than seventy pages in 
the first volume and fifty in the second. 
The present translation is made from 
the seventh Paris edition, and thus 
embraces the author’s latest altera- 
tions, with a few editorial notes, to- 
gether with a copy of Magna Charta, 
the Charta Forest, and the Consti- 
tutions of Clarendon, which are 
rarely to be met with in a popular 
form. Sir James Macintosh, in his 
History of England under the reign of 
William I. terms M. Thierry “a writer 
equally admirable for eloquence and 
research, whose citations have generall 
appeared to me very faithful,” whic 
is an important testimony, as they are 
numerous. Sir James adds, that “the 


spirit of system has, in the succeeding 


parts of his History, led him into ex- 
aggeration,” meaning, we presume, that 
in his opinion M. Thierry prolongs the 
contest between the Saxon and Norman 
races too far. Yet from p. 248, vol. 
ii. it is plain that he rather restricted 
than indulged his opinions in this re- 
spect ; and how much he had modified 
his earliest ones may be learned from 
the memoir, vol. i. p. xiii. Perhaps, 
too, he is not in the wrong; at least 
those who have had the opportunity of 
observing can bear witness how long itis 
before inimical races coalesce, as waves 
continue to swell and drops of rain to 
fall after the storm itself is over. M. 
Thierry is the principal foreign writer 
(though his example has since been 
followed), and perhaps the first writer 
after Mr. Turner, who has made ma- 
terial use of the remains of Welsh 
literature as historical sources. 

The alterations made in the course of 
republishing are not such as to affect 
the general nature of the work, as it 
is in no respect re-modelled, but only 
particular passages are modified. In 
these M. Thierry is sometimes right ; 
and sometimes, having written with 
Fervour, he has corrected with phlegm, 
as Roscommon says, and sacrificed too 
much of his enthusiasm to hisjudgment. 


The translator, however, had of course 
no choice, and was bound to adopt the 
definitive text of his author.* Without 
going into those points, we will merely 
observe that at p. 16, vol. i. he has 
contracted the territory of the British 
Bretons from the Couesnon to the 
Rance; and at p. 29 he has expanded 
the account of the Visigothic settle- 
ment. In the first edition (English 
translation, i. 29) it stood thus: 


‘*But the love of repose had quickly 
tamed their ferocity. They approached 
the vanquished, and tendered them the 
hand of peace and friendship.”’ 


It is now enlarged with advantage, 
as follows: 


“ But the love of repose, and a certain 
spirit of justice which distinguished them 
among all the Germans, had speedily soft- 
ened their manners. They contracted 
relationships with the conquered, whom 
their laws treated with impartiality, and 
gradually came to be regarded by them as 
3! friends and neighbours.” (vol. i. 
p- 17.) 


The portions we have printed in 
italics are the substance of the original 
passage, which is obviously improved 

y the additions. 

A portrait of M. Thierry is given, 
and a memoir is prefixed, containing 
some interesting particulars of his per- 
sonal and literary life. It is evidently 
written by an acquaintance; but the 
editor does not say whether it is his 
own, or whether he has obtained it 
from a foreign quarter, such as the 
Galerie des Contemporains Illustres. 

We are not sure whether the long 
note on coinage, from Lord Lyttelton, 
at pp. 72—78, vol. ii. is introduced by 
himself or by the author in one of the 
later editions. The vindication of 
Eleanor of Guienne, p. 32, note, from 
the same source, is a judicious addition 
of his. At the same time we must 





* The expression is M. Thierry’s, for 
the ‘‘ troisitme édition, revue, corrigée, et 
définitive,’’ appeared in 1830. The ad- 
vertisement on the cover of M. Lerminier’s 
‘* Etude du Droit’? is now before us. 
This of course does not exclude revision 
in minor respects in subsequent editions. 
A notice of the first edition appeared in 
Gent. Mag. 1827, part 1. p. 607, where 
the reader may correct Cadoz into Cadog, 
Héu into Hén, and Llovr into Lawgoch 
(red-handed). 
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say, that our critical opinions of 
modern works do not always agree 
with his. 


The Early Spread of Circumcision. 
By Sir George H. Rose, Bart. 

THE purpose of this very interest- 
ing little work is to oppose the argu- 
ment which infidelity has raised against 
the truth of the Mosaic Revelation, 
from the mention made by Herodotus 
and other early writers of circumcision 
prevailing amongst the Egyptians, which 
objection modern impugners of Scrip- 
ture have taken up and confirmed. 
They mention, that the sons of Jacob 
adopted as subjects a rite which they 
found prevalent in the land. Now 
the present author allows the fact, 
and mentions further, that it is ac- 
a in Scripture before the 
time of Herodotus. See Jeremiah ix. 
25, 26, in which passage it seems “ that 
Egypt and Edom, and the children of 
Ammon and Moab, are circumcised in 
the flesh.” See also Ezekiel xxxi. 18; 
xxxii. 19, 27, 28, 29, 32. Bruce (the 
traveller), however, asks this very 
pertinent question, Who knows that 
circumcision was older than Abraham’s 
day? Till this is answered, it is not ne- 
cessary to argue in support of Moses 
er Herodotus, or inquire who 

erodotus’s circumcised Egyptians 
and Phenicians were? Thereis also this 
distinction between the establishment 
of this rite among the Egyptians and 
the Children of Israel. With the for- 
mer we do not know why it originated, 
why ordained, why observed, or when 
it ceased. Among the Israelites it 
was observed in obedience to the com- 
mand of God, and as the sign of an 
everlasting covenant. “The circum- 
cision of the son is the assurance of 
his restoration.” The author then 
produces evidence that Israel did not 
receive this rite from Egypt, but on 
divine authority delivered to Abra- 
ham; and he brings forward the ancient 
authority of the Arab, distinctly de- 
posing to the correctness of the Mosaic 
statement of the original transaction. 
To this argument, very ably and fully 
laid before him, the attention of the 
reader should be directed, seeing that 
the descendants of Ishmael have ad- 
hered as closely to this rite as the 
descendants of Isaac, though no pro- 
mise of a was given for so doing. 
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Now the Arabs were the ~~ navi- 
gators of old in the south African and 
western India seas, to whom the ob- 
servance of circumcision found in the 
islands, and on the coasts of those seas, 
is to be ascribed. Among the Caffre 
natives of the Cape the observance of 
this rite and other usages of Abraham's 
family is to be attributed to the Arabs. 
And observe what the author says of 
this and other customs in the island of 
Madagascar ; but as he proceeds in his 
researches we find an unlooked for 
spread and extension of this singular 
rite. ‘The rite performed upon the 
sons of Hagar is practised largely by 
the barbarous savages of Australia, and 
also in the Polynesian family, in the 
northern and southern Pacific.” The 
author presumes that these persons 
learnt it of the Malays, who received 
it from the Arabs. In two countries 
in which it is found most distant from 
each other, Caffraria to the west, and 
the Gulf of Carpentaria to the east, it 
forms one of the observances which 
constitute the transition of adult males 
into the state of manhood. Captain 
Cook found circumcision at Tahiti, 
and the age at which it was observed 
testified to its Arabian origin. At p. 
40, the subject leads the author into 
the highly interesting question, as to 
whether the Afghans are or are not the 
lost ten tribes; and they are the only 
known people, except the Jews and 
Arabs, who received the rite from its 
foundation and hold it to this hour. 
The author then proceeds to the 
Canaanitish custom of cutting for the 
dead, as prevailing among the tribes of 
Australia, as well as other observances 
(p. 53,) which he derives from their 
acquaintance with the Arabs — the 
great navigators of the East. He says, 
the Australians and Polynesians have 
to this day Arabian circumcision and 
usages peculiar to the Canaanites over 
an immense surface of the globe, while 
they give no indication of having re- 
ceived the religion of Boodh or Bramah, 
whose idolatries have existed from most 
remote periods over a vast extent in 
neighbouring India and the adjacent 
territories. He corroborates this view 
of the influence of Canaanitish usages 
over the Polynesian customs, by ex- 
tending it to the subject of morals, as 
shewn in the graceful and complicated 
dances, and in the great licentiousness of 
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the women; in both these Syrians may 
well have been their instructors. The 
author lastly discourses as to the 
question of circumcision in the future ; 
how the Israelites will be as a nation 
circumstanced respecting it in their 
occupation of Palestine, and whether it 
will be required of them; and pro- 
nounces his earnest opinion respecting 
the restoration of Israel to the land of 
promise, and the personal reign of Christ. 
He thus ends :— 


‘‘ Without venturing to assign dates to 
the prophetic writings, I cannot but re- 
cognise a succession of predicted events 
which appear awfully to mark our present 
place in their series. The national councils, 
directed by whatever party, and with 
alarming disregard to the warnings of 
Revelation, have directed their efforts as 
anxiously as fruitlessly in the endeavour 
to propitiate, to sway, to appease, and to 
satisfy a Church which is implacadle, im- 
mutable, inexorable, and insatiable, as its 
laws and principles, as well as its practices 
for ages, demonstrate. And while there 
exists in our very camp a desertion to 
that Church, more or less avowed, which 
fills the Protestant both with grief and con- 
sternation, and with surprise and astonish- 
ment that such a thing can be, we appear 
to act as if courting a participation in those 
plagues decreed against Babylon the Great, 
while the voice of God, issuing in mercy 
from Heaven, calls upon his people to fly. 
And if we have so far abused that mercy 
as to be given up to judicial blindness, it 
is not easy to mistake our position in the 
predicted history of the latter times, and of 
those immediately preceding them,’’ &c. 


Notes and Comments on Passages of 
Scripture. By John Kentish. Second 
Edition. 

THOUGH differing from the writer 
of these notes in some of the interpreta- 
tions given, we most readily express 
our opinion of the learning, diligence, 
and ability shown in the very useful 
work which he has made public: with 
all its general excellence of interpreta- 
tion, with all its dignity and beauty of 
language, there are numerous passages 
in the translation of the Scripture 
which do not adequately represent 
the meaning of the original, many that 
perplex and many that oppose it. An 
instance of this was given some little 
time ago by us, when commenting on 
the parable of the mustard-tree, where 
the whole perplexity had arisen from 
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the insertion of descriptive words, 
totally unauthorised by the text, which 
being removed, the difficulty dis- 
appeared with them. There are few 
books which a critic and scholar reads 
with more delight than what are called 
Bowyer’s Conjectures on the New 
Testament; but in that miscellaneous 
work there is a great proportion of 
mere conjectures, though ingenious and 
learned ; and it requires to be read 
with caution, and to be examined with 
a scholar’s judgment and knowledge. 
The present work appears to us to 
inspire confidence in the reader, by the 
evidence which it displays in the author 
of a sincerity of purpose, anda thorough 
desire of discovering and publishing the 
truth. He appears to have consulted 
all the best sources of information, 
while at the same time he possesses an 
independent judgment and aknowledge 
of the laws and province of sound 
criticism. The author’s remark (p. 55) 
is one that we fully approve and ac- 
cept. “We seldom gain anything by 
what are called liberal or paraphrastic 
versions, they usually do more harm 
than good; nor is there any short, and 
at the same time, safe road to a know- 
ledge of Scripture. The path of gram- 
matical interpretation, if it be carefully 
followed, will best conduct us to our 
journey’s end.” Keeping this safe 
and judicious advice in view, let the 
reader peruse— 

P. 133. What is said on the “ Blas- 

hemy against the Holy Ghost,” where 
o will find a careful and well-reasoned 
note. 

P. 142. “As many that are first,” 
&e. With the interpretation given we 
fully agree. 

P.175. It must not be forgotten that 
the word stood in Greek is sometimes 
put for merely to be; a sense in which 
Milton seems to have used the word 
in his great poem. 

P. 195. “ Pilate said to him, ‘ What 
is Truth?” It has always appeared to 
us that Pilate did not understand what 
Christ meant, and wished to direct the 
application of it to the immediate sub- 
ject before him ; nor can we approve 
the interpretation, given “~— y by 
Bacon, and adopted by Dr. Whateley 
and others. 

P. 201. “ It is a curious and may be 
no unprofitable ,inquiry, where our 
Lord chiefly was, es “y occupied, 
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in the interval between his rising from 
the grave and his ascension ?” &e. We 
were rather surprised at no reference 
being made to Bishop Horsley’s ser- 
mons on this subject. 

P. 281. “ If after the manner of men 
I have fought with beasts at Ephesus.” 
That the Apostle used the word beasts 
metaphorically surely there is no doubt 
(xaxot Onpes). Had he literally fought 
with wild beasts in the.arena, he would 
not have survived to relate his danger. 

P. 289. “ A night and a day I have 
been on the deep.” Paley supposes in 
an open boat ; the author “ on a raft.” 
We do not see the necessity of either 
supposition. In the first place, noc- 
turnal navigation in bad seasons and in 
those seas was dangerous; nor was it 
necessary in the Apostle’s catalogue of 
his sufferings that all should be of ex- 
treme peril. 

P. 306. “ Be ye angry and sin not.” 
It is not probable that the Apostle 
would command his disciples to sup- 
press a natural emotion of the mind, 
which indeed has been called the 
“ safeguard of virtue,” and which, in 
all good dispositions, is an outward 
symbol of an outrage having been com- 
mitted which has aroused those vir- 
tues that dwell in the sanctuary of the 
heart. Nor, to our apprehension, do 
the two texts differ. “Be ye angry 
and sin not.” Let your anger be just 
in cause, in degree, in duration, and it 
will not be sinful. Again, “ Let all 
anger be put away from you, with all 
malice ;” for malicious anger, or any 
anger that is not called forth pure in 
its purpose, by the natural result of an 
injury committed on the feelings, is 
an anger that is allied to the evil 
passions of malice and revenge. If 
anger does not arise from pure sources, 
it is malice ; if it is not of short dura- 
tion, which as an instantaneous de- 
fence of the wounded mind it is in- 
tended to be, it becomes revenge, and 
is then most sinful. 


A Financial, Monetary, and Statistical 
History of England. By Thomas 
Doubleday, Esq. 

AS financial measures affecting the 
representative of labour (money) must 
be of considerable operation in civilised 
and commercial communities; and as 
Mr. Doubleday’s book contains a great 
body of well-arranged facts in finance, 


of which we think no man, who has a 
voice in any question affecting the wel- 
fare of England at large, should be 
ignorant, we are happy to introduce it 
to our readers’ attention. Whether 
Mr. Doubleday has or has not always 
rightly connected political incidents, 
as cause and effect, we leave his readers 
to conclude; but we confess it must 
be strong reasoning that will convince 
us he has not done so in the main. 
Mr. Doubleday’s first two or three 
letters give a fair, and, we think, sound 
exposition of the office of money as a 
representative of labour, and of the 
nature of national debts. In the 
fourth he begins the history of our 
circulation of paper-money, and of the 
national debt of England, with its 
origin, and the establishment of the 
Bank of England under William the 
Third ; and follows them through their 
times of extraordinary increase in our 
wars, and through what he believes to 
be a train of pernicious consequences, 
to the present degraded condition of 
the labouring classes of society, and 
the loose and unsound connection of 
all ranks as members of the body poli- 
tic. That a great national debt is a 


_ great evil to the major part of the 


community, and therefore to the com- 
munity at large, seems to us too ob- 
vious to deny. If we conceive an 
island occupied by ten thousand hu- 
man beings, all working equally, and 
each of them so many hours a day as 
may be necessary to win from the 
stores of nature what may be needful 
for their bodies’ well-being and their 
happiness of heart and soul, it is clear 
that their hours of toil would be few ; 
enough, and not too many, to keep 
their bodies in health and vigour : and 
if we conceive again that, by the im- 
mediate or mediate effect of any law, 
or any circumstance whatever, one- 
third of them should be to live without 
work, it is as clear that the others must 
work more hours a day to produce 
them the necessaries of life; and it is 
no less clear that every fundholder 
(we impute no blame to him) must 
have somewhere a weary hand toiling, 
under the compulsion of the national 
debt, for his rest. The natural effects, 
therefore, of national debts are in kind, 
—for we are not speaking of their de- 
gree,—excessive labour on the pro- 
ductive classes, destructive of bodily 
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health and mental joy ; an heart un- 
hallowed, through want of leisure, with 
full family affections, soul-mellowing 
associations, and religious and patriotic 
feelings : and these evils seem to us to 
be such necessary consequences, me- 
diate if not immediate, of enormous 
national debts, that a law restricting 
the hours of labour would rather only 
drive them inward, as diseases of the 
public body, than heal them. If it be 
said that where some are placed in rest 
by the excessive toil of others, and so, 
as it may be concluded, some are more 
happy though others are less so, that 
there the community at large loses no 
happiness, we deny the conclusion; 
for moderate labour is wholesome to 
body and soul, and a man brought 
under all the evil consequences of over 
work loses more good than another 
dismissed from useful activity to idle- 
ness can gain. 

These observations are not directed 
against the sometimes seemingly un- 
working, but really active upper + tne 
The legislator, the judge, the magis- 
trate, the improver of an estate, the 
naval and military oflicer, and the 
clergyman, are true working bees of 
the national hive; and the diligent 
scholar, mathematician, and naturalist 
are, as such, though they may be and 
often are otherwise active, working for 
the intellectual happiness of their 
brethren, and their social well-being 
through the arts of life; but this does 
not at all affect the conclusion that 
any scheme, be it a national debt or 
aught else, which dismisses ten hun- 
dred thousand or ten thousand mem- 
bers of the community only to eat, 
drink, and sleep on the excessive la- 
bour of others must be of evil rather 
than of good consequence. 

We cannot yet see that Mr. Double- 
day has taken the wrong clue in fol- 
lowing the enter of paper money 
to some social evils which he takes for 
its consequences. A piece of gold may 
be a fair representative of labour, and 
so of another commodity, because it 
may take as much human labour alto- 
gether to win it from nature as to win 
the commodity it represents ; but to 
legislate that a piece of chalk, or 
stone, or wood, or sea-weed, or paper, 
shall represent a thousand times as 
much labour as it costs to win it from 
nature, is to legislate against nature ; 
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and we conceive that it may be estab- 
lished as an universal proposition that 
legislation against nature will always 
be followed by more evil than good. 


English Etymologies.s By U. Fox 
Talbot, Esq. 

ETYMOLOGY, or at least philo- 
logy, is one of the great witnesses of 
history, and Mr. Talbot has cultivated 
it with singular diligence and skill for 
its most worthy objects, those of eluci- 
dating the ancient connections and 
communications of nations, with the 
mental influence of one on another, 
and the outshooting of social institu- 
tions and the arts of life; being con- 
vinced, as he tells us in his preface, 
that “it is the lamp by which much 
that is obscure in the primitive history 
of the world will one day be cleared 
up.” 

"Promising that Mr. Talbot’s etymo- 
logies are in the main most ski vw | 
sought, and very satisfactory, we shall 
go on to jot down a few ideas that we 
conceived as we read his book. 

In seeking the etymology of Druid, 
Mr. Talbot asks “whence does the 
Persian dervish take his name?” 
Darvesh in Persian means poor, and 
thus does not seem connected with the 
root of Druid. 

Sledgehammer, from the Anglo-Saxon 
slecge, Germ. schlag-en, to strike, is an 
example of the softening the mute 
guttural g into j, in the southern part 
of our island. Compare the Scotch 
rig and brig with our ridge and 
bridge; and Germ. stark, stiff, with 
our starch. 

Of turncoat, our author tells us (p. 
21) that it is taken from the Spanish, 
volver casaca, to forsake one’s party ; 
but we cannot see that, if to turn one’s 
coat means, both among the Spanish 
and English, to forsake one’s party, 
that the figurative meaning of it must 
be borrowed by either of them. The 
getting of unexpected hurt from an 
undertaking is aptly called “ burning 
one’s fingers” by more nations than 
one. : 

Shabby is said (p. 27) to be short- 
ened from déshabi We think not. 
Shabby is from shab or scab, scabby, first 
applied to a sheep. A mean man is 
often called in the west a scaly man. 

Prick (p. 46) is referred to the 
French, piquer; Sp. picar, &¢. and the 
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r is said to be intrusive. If it is, it is 
of very remote intrusion, since it is 
found in the root of the Anglo-Saxon 
and other Teutonic dialects. 

Mr. Talbot thinks the bad sense of 
villain has its origin in vils, (vile ;) 
and the good sense from villa, and 
villanus, 1 farm man. We think the 
bad as well as the good sense is from 
villanus, Knave is certainly the Anglo- 
Saxon cnapa, and German knabe, a boy 
or serving man. 

In p. 64 he says “I find no re- 
semblance between the ideas of straight- 
ness” (as in a right line he means) 
“andthe righthand.” The resemblance 
is perceived on knowing that the 
meaning of the root reg-o Lat. rec-an 
Anglo-Saxon (whence the Anglo- 
Saxon reht, and Eng. right), is to reach 
or stretch. Thence a right lineis a 
stretched line, and the right hand is 
the hand mostly stretched forth. 

In p. 96, snake is rightly referred to 
the root sneak (A.-S. snic-an) to crawl. 
Snail, (A.-S. snegl,) a litile crawler, is 
another of its derivatives. 

Of the name Christopher we read 
(p. 108) “If we derive this name from 
the Greek gepe, it signifies Christ- 
um ferens, vel portans, which conveys 
no very distinct meaning ; although I 
may observe, in passing, that it is the 
sole foundation of the legend of St. 
Christopher ;” and it is suggested that 
Christopher is Christopfer, “ Christ’s 
offering,” from the German opfer. We 
hold to the Greek etymology, upon 
which light isthrown in the martyrdom 
of St. Ignatius. 

Trajan is said to have asked him 
“ Who art thou, wretched man, (kaxd- 
Saov,) hastening to transgress our 
orders ?” to which he answers, “ Ov- 
dels Oeodpov dmoxadet Kaxodaipmova :” 
and when Trajan asks him “ Tis éorw 
Ocopédpos,” he tells him, “‘O xpiordy 
éxov év otepvos.” He is afterwards 
called Xpirropdpos, and in his epistle 
to the Ephesians calls them Xpurropdpou. 

In the etymology of town Mr. Talbot 
seems to have confounded the Anglo- 
Saxon én, an inclosure, with the 
Celtic dun, a hill or hill-fortress. The 
element ¢on, as in Newton, is from tin ; 
and don, as in Farringdon, (i.e. the 
Fern-down,) is from dun. 

Mr. Talbot thinks AzozAnxros, 
whence our apoplexy, is rightly 
AmomAnkros, AmoddomAnktos, sun- 
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struck ; but we think the preposition 
aro has the sense of of in the Anglo- 
Saxon of-slagen, to of-strike, to strike 
to death. 

Stirrup is in Anglo-Saxon sti-rap, a 
climbing rope, from stig-an, to as- 
cend. 

Under the head “Celtsand Goths,” 
Mr. Talbot says that he deems that 
“ the Celts and Goths were essentially 
the same race.” This seems to us, 
although it is true we hardly know 
what is meant by the word essentially, 
to be a great error, of which we think 
we find the consequences in a few of 
his etymologies. The radicals and 
structure of the Celtic and Teutonic 
languages differ too much to leave it 
credible that they differ only by di- 
vergence of kindred tribes essentially 
the same. 

Under the word passover Mr. 
Talbot pg a difficulty of under- 
standing why the passover should be 
so called, because the Lord passed 
over the houses of the Israelites in 
smniting the first-born of Egypt. “The 
reason,” says he, “ so plainly stated for 
the name of the passover is taken 
from the English language. Now 
Moses did not write in the English 
language ; consequently, how could he 
have written such a passage as the 
above?” We think it very easy to 
understand that he could have written 
a passage of which the above is the 
English version, and those who know 
Hebrew can see that he did. The 
passover is called in the Hebrew text 
mop, and the verb he passed over is MDD ; 
and who cannot see, even from the 
radicals without much knowledge of 
Hebrew, that the Passover "02, pesach 
a passing over, pascha, is so called from 


‘the verb "DB, pasach, to pass over. 


At p. 450, it is suggested that goose- 
berry is from the German johannis- 
beeren, which became in Low-Dutch 
jans-beeren, and then the Low-Dutch 


jens again gave way to the High 


Dutch gans (goose). We think not. 
The Anglo-Saxon called several kinds 
of prickly shrubs, gorst, our gorse, 
still applied to furze; and we suggest 
that the gooseberry is gorst-berry. 
Blind-worm is said (p. 466) to be 
altered from the German Lind-worm. 
We think it so called for the same 
reason that the dead-nettle is called 
in A.-Saxon Blind netel; that it has no 
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sting or venom. Bluné seems derived 
from the same root. 

While we beg leave to offer these 
observations to Mr. Talbot’s considera- 
tion in his preparation of his ingenious 
work for a second edition, and in the 
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mean time to the readers of his first, we 
think it fair to say that the etymologies 
in which we coincide with him, and in 
which he has enlightened us, are too 
numerous to be brought forward. 





The Flowers of the Year. 16mo. 
pp. vi. 192 (bis.)\—This little volume 
consists of two parts, the first of which 
describes the wild, and the second the 
garden flowers of the year. We regret 
the absence of wood-cuts, to afford illus- 
trations of the subject occasionally, but 
then of course the book would have been 
more expensive. It is, in fact, a com- 
bination of two of the monthly volumes, 
now put into boards together, so as to 
form a continuous and entire work. The 
descriptions are instructive, and the 
anecdotes introduced are entertaining, so 
that altogether it forms as good an addi- 
tion to any juvenile library as can well 
be found. Perhaps we should not omit 
to mention, that either part may be had 
separately. —Our Domestic Fowls is 
another of the same series. It contains 
a good deal of ancient and foreign natural 
history, such as, if it is beyond the hen- 
woman, will please and instruct the 
children. There is a moral use in such 
works, for by leading the children to take 
an interest in animals, they induce more 
considerate feelings, as the groom becomes 
attached to his horses, and the shepherd 
to his sheep. This volume may be pro- 
nounced a model of combined research 
and simplicity ; it has brought learning 
down to a juvenile level, and most grey- 
beards may derive some further knowledge 
from it. 

The Life of Lady Russell, belonging to 
the same series, is of a different character. 
The larger memoir, with her letters, is 
well known, and forms a classic in British 
biography. As a scion of the Ruvigny 
family, and the widow of Lord Russell, 
Lady Russell has a double claim on the 
reader’s interest, for her family were 
among the suffering French Protestants, 
and her husband was the opponent of 
corruption in the reign of Charles the 
Second. Her own behaviour under the 
severest affliction is, however, the most 
interesting light in which she appears. 
Of claims derived from parentage and 
connection, it may strictly be said, Vix 
ea nostra voco; but not so of the suffer- 
ings endured, and the resignation ex- 
hibited, in one’s own person. 


Divine Meditations. By the Rev. 
R. Sibbs, 16m2.—This miniature volume 
is by the author of the Soul’s Conflict 
and the Bruised Reed, which two works 
Izaak Walton bequeathed to his son and 
daughter, ‘‘ desiring them to read them so 
as to be well acquainted with them.” The 
following sentence (Med. III.) will justify 
worthy Izaak’s discernment: “ When 
we come to be religious, we lose not our 
pleasure, but transfer it; perhaps before 
we fed upon common or profane notions, 
now we live upon holy truths.” They 
are arranged for daily use throughout the 
year, and as the original work contained 
only 338 sentences, some are added from 
his other publications to make up the 
number. It would have been an advantage, 
if they had also been numbered con- 
secutively, for purposes of quotation, as 
they contain many passages deserving of 
reference. 


Parochial Lectures. By W. J. Irons, 
B.D. 8vo. pp. lvx. 104.—This is the 
third series of Lectures delivered by the 
author at Trinity Church, Brompton. 
The two former, ‘‘ On the Holy Catholic 
Church,’’ and ‘‘ On the Apostolical Suc- 
cession,” were introductory to these, the 
subject of which is “ Ecclesiastical Ju- 
risdiction.’? The author observes, that 
** taken together, they may form a popular 
summary, or synopsis, of those religious 
controversies which now occupy the at- 
tention of us all. (p. viii.) An essay on 
the teaching and priestly offices is pre- 
fixed. The author writes like a practical 
man, though not without a disposition to 
theorize. He is obviously acquainted with 
the evils which he condemns, and this 
may have led him to view them in so 
broad a form, as to forget that they are 
often overruled by divine grace and 
providence concurring. There are, how- 
ever, many useful observations in the 
book, nor can we imagine an intelligent 
person even borrowing it, without de- 
siring to retain some of its contents, if 
not in his common-place-book, at least 
in his memory. The following passage is 
well worth observing :—‘‘ Though many 
aman now is imposed on by quotations 
from the fathers of which he is no judge, 
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the progress of Christian education will 
render this less and less possible, Con: 
troversialists will become honest at last, 
in spite of themselves.’’ (Appendix, p. 98.) 


A Commentary on the Romans. By 
C. Hodge. 12mo. pp. xvi. 438.— The 
author of this work, who is professor of 
biblical literature in the theological semi- 
nary at Princeton, in America, has pro- 
duced a commentary which has the double 
advantage of a learned and a popular one. 
Without a sentence, as far as we observe, 
that is restricted to the scholar, it is so 
ably written as not to be beneath his 
notice, while readers in general will find 
it very serviceable.* The method is ex- 
cellent; a portion of the text is first 
given, followed by an analysis, which is 
succeeded by a comment; the doctrines 
are then deduced, and some practical re- 
marks conclude the section. Having for- 
merly used it as a manual in another 
edition, we can speak of its value from 
experience; and we may add, that we 
have more than once selected it for a 
present. One of the uses of which it is 
capable is to give the reader, owing to its 
construction, a methodical habit, which, 
to students in divinity, and also to clergy- 
men in the composition of sermons, is a 
great advantage. 


The Bible not of Man. By G. Spring, 
D.D. 12mo. pp. viii. 280.—This volume, 
which is now reprinted from the New 
York edition, professes to be an “‘ argu- 
ment for the divine origin of the Sacred 
Scriptures, drawn from the Scriptures 
themselves.” It is an excellent book, as 
a present for youths on first going to col- 
lege, or in the higher forms at public 
schools. Many of the arguments are, of 
course, repetitions, but this must neces- 
sarily be the case, and they are put into a 
shape which will lose little of the force 
of novelty, even to experienced readers. 
Some of the heads are,—the fitness of the 
time selected by divine Providence for the 
introduction of the Christian dispensa.- 
tion ;f the spirit of the Bible superhuman ; 
and the adaptation of the Scriptures to the 
character and wants of man. We quote 

* These remarks must be understood 
as applying to its present form, as it is 
abridged by the author himself; the ori- 

inal work, which we do not remember to 
ave seen, may, perhaps, make more 
display of learning. 

T This subject is briefly but strongly 
sketched by Schroeckh, in his “ Historia 
Religionis,’’ Berlin, 1797, Period I. cap. 
i. p. 30, an elementary work of the indus- 
trious author’s, 
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the following passage, because it is a can- 
did tribute to the motives of a document 
which has too often met with ridicule :— 
‘¢ Among the most important State papers 
of modern times are the preamble and 
articles of confederation issued by Francis 
of Germany, Frederic William of Prussia, 
and Alexander of Russia, signed and pub- 
lished at Paris in the year 1815, and so- 
lemnly recognizing, before Europe and the 
world, the religion of Jesus Christ as the 
only true basis of all political relations, 
and the only directory for the nations of 
the world. . . . Considering the sources 
from which it came, a stronger and more 
emphatic tribute to the principles of 
Christianity, as the only true principles 
of government, and the only foundation 
of national prosperity, cannot be expected 
or demanded.” (pp. 184, 185.) This 
testimony derives still further importance 
from the fact of the writer being an 
American, and therefore, as we may infer, 
arepublican. We may add, that this docu- 
mentwas a virtual attempt at unity among 

otentates of three different churches, viz. 

omish, Lutheran, and Greek, which, 
however, is little likely to be carried out, 
at least on the Austrian side. 


The Christology of the Old Testament. 
By E. W. Hengstenberg. 8vo. pp. ix. 
699.—This substantial volume is abridged 
from the American translation of Dr. 
Keith, by the Rev. T. K.*Arnold, whose 
works on classical literature are so well 
known. The author is Professor of The- 
ology in the University of Berlin. The 
editor states in his preface, that he con- 
siders this work as ‘‘ admirably suited to 
be a corrective of our perverse method of 
dealing with the prophetical portions of 
the WordofGod. Here we have the pat- 
tern of an investigation founded upon dis- 
tinct principles ; of the most scrupulous, 
laborious, and minute examination of the 
very letter of the text, combined with an 
honest endeavour to make the analogy of 
scripture an important rule of interpre- 
tation, and with an anxiety to learn from 
the text, thus carefully considered, the 
meaning that it really conveys.’’ (P. iii.) 
Mr. Arnold adds, that ‘the reverential 
and pious spirit of its author appears on 
every page.’’ (ibid.) The principles of 
intrepretation are nearly those of our 
countryman, Dr. John Smith, the friend 
of Bishop Patrick and Cudworth, as ex- 
plained in his ‘* Select Discourses.” Some 
traces of the present state of theology in 
Germany will occasionally be met with, 
to the reader’s annoyance, as he will na- 
turally dislike being led through a long 
discussion on some point which he takes 
for granted, But this is better than the 
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opposite evil, of taking for granted what re- 
quiresto be proved. Since the original pub- 
lication of this work, theauthor has rejected 
some of his former doubts concerning the 
application of texts, particularly that on 
Balaam, which he now, in a work ex- 
pressly written on the subject, applies to 
the Messiah in its fullest sense, though to 
the subjugation of the Moabites by David 
in the primary one. This distinction the 
reader will be glad to find countenanced 
by Parkhurst (7Anpow), as his piety pre- 
cludes the idea of anything like neology. 
The work is the substance of academical 
lectures ; but its length, as it consists of 
three octavo volumes, being thought likely 
to deter readers (though we are not aware 
that the same reason has acted against Dr. 
Pye Smith's ‘‘ Scripture Testimony’’), 
Mr. Arnold has abridged the American 
translation. We may add, that Professor 
Hengstenberg is the author of a work on 
the authenticity of the Book of Daniel, of 
which Dr. Tholuck writes that ‘‘on the 
Old Testament it stands foremost, a very 
learned work, and more full and rich 
than even his Christology.’’ We presume 
this remark applies to the portion on 
Daniel in the Christology; but at all 
events, itis praise by implication. Dr. Pye 
Smith, in the recent edition (the fourth) 
of his ‘* Scripture Testimony,’’ refers more 
than once to Hengstenberg, and the opin- 
ion just cited occurs at p. 278, vol. i. of 
that valuable work. 


The Decorative-Arts Society. Abstract 
of Papers and Transactions from Jany. 
1844 to Jany. 1246.—As this Decorative- 
Arts Society was instituted in Jany. 1844, 
we presume that this is the first number 
of their transactions. It containsa series 
of highly interesting papers, showing how 
judiciously the society was founded, and 
how successfully it proceeds; while of its 
practical benefit, as evinced by improved 
taste, materials and manufacture in the 
decoration of public and private buildings, 
no doubt can be entertained. The com- 
munications are by about a dozen of the 
members ; and most creditable they are 
to those by whom they are made. Anda 
great variety of curious and valuable in- 
formation they convey. We may point 
out Mr. Dwyer’s paper on Harmony of 
Colours ; Mr. Coutan’s on Paper Hang- 
ings; Mr. Crabb’s on the Nature and 
Application of Colour for Decorative Pur- 
poses; Mr. Vicary’s on Timber Trees ; 
Mr. Cooper’s on Chromatic Decorations. 
But, in fact, there is not asingle paper in 
the volume that will not repay the perusal, 
by affording valuable information on its 
subject, by the illustration of philosophical 
principles, or the application of practical 
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art. We wish this society all the success 
it merits, and shall look forward with in- 
terest to every future communication of 
its reports. 


Ecclesiastical Restoration and Reform. 
No. I. By Walter Blunt, A.M. —The 
object of this portion of Mr. Blunt’s work 
is to enumerate the grievances of Dis- 
senters from the Church, and to propose 
such new laws and regulations as will re- 
movethem. The general ground on which 
he rests is this,—that when the ecclesias- 
tical laws were made, they were made for 
a Church which was truly and really na- 
tional; i. e. which included the entire 
body of the people; but as now a great 
proportion are Dissenters, these laws are 
a grievance and a yoke, and should be 
abolished: and of such importance does 
he consider their removal, as that national 
blessings may immediately be expected to 
follow. Speaking of the ‘‘ marriage laws,” 
he says,—‘* What wonder was it if a 
withering curse were upon the country, 
while such a law existed, and upon the 
Church also, while a single priest was 
found in her pusillanimous enough to obey 
it, rather than partially to starve in a 
prison? What marvel that a flood of 
prosperity, a manifest outpouring of the 
divine favour, should have been shed upon 
the Church, from the moment that the 
horrid chain was, however imperfectly, 
broken, and the Dissenters Marriage Act 
became a law of theland?’'!! The present 
number is employed chiefly on the subject 
of Church-rates, which the author con- 
siders stand on a different ground from 
that of tithes; and he seems clearly of 
opinion that the Dissenters oppose the 
payment of them from conscientious and 
religious principle, and not from a mer- 
cenary feeling; nor does he think that 
any one would be induced to join the 
ranks of dissent for the purpose of avoiding 
the payment. 

The Patriarchal Age. By G. Smith, 
F.S.A. 12mo. pp. xv. 616.—There is a 
great deal of information of a particular 
kind in this volume, and, though it strikes 
us as rather overloaded, it may be useful 
to many persons. It forms part of a pro- 
jected work, to be entitled “ Sacred An- 
nals, or Researches into the History and 
Religion of Mankind,’’ and embraces the 
period from the creation to the death of 
Isaac. The second portion will contain 
the History and Religion of the Jews to 
the birth of Christ, and the third will be 
devoted to that of the Gentile nations. In 
this volume, the records of profane my- 
thology and history are adduced as illus- 
trations of Scripture, but so much of the 
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materials has been derived from Mr. Fa- 
ber’s Hore Mosaice, that the praise of 
collecting them belongs tothat gentleman. 
The author, who dates from a country 
residence, complains of the inconvenience 
arising from the want of public libraries 
to consult, with which we can sympathize ; 
he certainly would never else have quoted 
the “Asiatic Researches,” for a tradition 
prevalent at Delphi; and at p. 153 
the want of citation appears more plainly. 
He professes himself indebted for some of 
his illustrations to Mr. Bridges’ ‘‘ Testi- 
mony of Profane History ;’’ but having 
ourselves traversed that work for the same 
purpose, we can only say, that we were 
disappointed in it. At p. 539 he praises 
Mr. Fraser’s History of Persia in the 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library as intelligent ; 
we will not contest the epithet, but we 
must qualify it, by adding, that the writer 
has not duly studied the ancient portion 
of his subject. Mr. Smith expresses a 
preference for the Chronology of the Sep- 
tuagint, which we do not dispute. He 
places the era of Job (p. 428) about four 
hundred years after the dispersion. The 
task which he has undertaken is in some 
respects ungracious, as it is necessarily 
liable to prolixity, and seldom admits of 
perfect results, being, as Bonnell says of 
Lightfoot’s rabbinical inquiries, ‘‘ better 
at raising attention than satisfying it.” 
(Works, vol. xiv. p. 467.) Thereis also, 
as Mr. Orme ‘observes, ‘a carnalizing 
tendency in such speculations,” which, as 
in the case of Mr. Faber, is taken off by 
the seriousness of the tone of his discus- 
sions. We should be ungrateful, not to 
say that this work has informed us, and 
unjust not to give our vote * in favour of 
its proceeding. 

Galileo’s Dream.—The author intro- 
duces Milton’s visit to the great injured 
philosopher’s prison :— 


But though the bard not then had tun’d his 
lyre, 

Here might he kindle his poetic fire ; 

His spirit, thirsting deep for ancient lore, 

Might with the Tuscan unknown paths explore, 

Marking each word ; for, tho’ bereft of sight, 

That soul was filled with intellectual light. 

Perhaps the old man touch’d his favourite 
theme, 

And told the bard the wonders of his dream ; 

Or they discours’d of Paradise—how lost ; 

Of laws that guide the planetary host; 

Of worlds unseen ; of spirits blest and bright ; 

Of regions far beyond the solar light ; 

Of Heaven’s unworthy habitants that fell 

From realms of love and joy to depths of Hell: 





* This was written at the time of the 
general election. 
8 
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All truths in turn, far as Man’s powers can 
reach, 

Or God in mercy doth vouchsafe to teach. 

In future years, when quenched the visual ray, 

When dim suffusion veil’d the face of day, 

How oft must memory to Milton’s eye 

Have traced the scene in tend’rest sympathy ! 

For, like the Florentine, our bard could say, 

The will of Heaven, unmurm’ring, I obey. 


As Milton had written many poems be- ° 
fore he went abroad, it will be necessary 
for the author to alter the first line of this 
quotation. 

Life of Cyrus; the Monthly Volume. 
16mo.—We remember the time when we 
should have been glad of this little book, 
while reading Herodotus for our degree, 
and desirous of glancing at such Oriental 
authorities as were attainable. They are 
here ably grouped together; and the ad- 
vanced scholar need not be ashamed of 
having it on his table. The researches of 
Sir W. Jones, of Sir John Malcolm, of 
Sir R. K. Porter, and others, are thus 
brought to bear on the life and history of 
Cyrus, known to us by the name of ‘* The 
Great.”” If we have any objection to 
make, it is for quoting Quintus Curtius 
as authority equally with Arrian; it 
should have been added, that he is a 
dealer in romance. We presume the folly 
of Kai Kaoos (Cyaxares I.), in attempt- 
ing to ascend to heaven on a throne borne 
aloft by birds, has escaped the writer, as 
it would have so thoroughly answered the 
religious effect which it is the object of 
these publications to convey. An account 
of it, with a woodcut, is given in Mr. 
Keightley’s ‘‘ Secret Societies,’ pp. 140- 
142, though certainly rather out of place. 
The writer has made some, but not great 
use of Xenophon’s Cyropedia; and on 
the subject of Cyrus’ death, he adopts the 
opinion of Sir J. Malcolm, that the disap- 
pearance of Kai Khoosroo, with his train 
of warriors, in a tempest, and the perish- 
ing of Cyrus in the war with the Massa- 
gete, are substantially the same event. 
In this, and some other hypotheses, we 
agree with the writer of this small but 
comprehensive history. 


The Dawn of Modern Civilization. 
Ibid.—This belongs to the same monthly 
series, though of a different nature from 
the last work, as it illustrates modern 
instead of ancient history. It exhibits 
sketches of the social condition of Europe 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, 
and as such it forms a sequel to a former 
volume, entitled ‘‘ Glimpses of the Dark 
Ages.’? In the preface to that work it 
was remarked, that ‘‘in the twelfth cen- 
tury a new epoch in European society com- 
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menced ; that new social elements were 
formed ; that old ones received new life ; 
and that events and institutions made 
their appearance which belong to the 
later period of social progress.’’ Accord- 
ingly, in this volume, those phenomena of 
society are developed on a proportionate 
scale. The illustrations are brought to- 
gether from a variety of sources, historical, 
political, poetical, and philosophical, and 
several eminent names appear in the notes 
as authorities. We hardly know a book 
which we should better like to take with 
us on a journey when we wish to read 
something without learning nothing. 


The Manger of the Holy Night, &c. 
From the German of G. Gorres. 12mo. 
pp. viii. 150.—We ‘have hesitated how to 
decide upon this book, but at last we 
have determined not to put it ourselves 
into the hands of youth. It is, on the 
whole, not the sort of book that the sub- 
ject demands; for though the stories 
introduced, as grafts upon the main sub- 
ject, are ingenious, it is likely to lead 
children’s minds into false notions. At 
p. 148, the king is made to say, ‘‘ You 
know the festival of Christmas-tide... 
our custom is to deck with silver and gold 
that night a mimic tree, in memory of 
Him.” This is certainly confounding the 
sentimental with the devotional. And 
the placing of a birchen rod as a memo- 
rial of discipline in the Christmas tree, 
though indeed it grows out of one of the 
stories, is no very elevated idea, but such 
as a schoolboy might imagine who was 
penning a tale during the leisure of the 
holidays. 


Sermons to the Young. By the Rev. 
E. E. Kennaway, M.A. fep. 8vo, pp. xiv. 
204.—The object of these sermons, which 
are twenty-three in number, is ‘‘ to pre- 
sent fundamental truths which lie at the 
root of all Christian duty, and which 
ought therefore to pervade all Christian 
education,’’ and also, “ that both parents 
and teachers may see in this volume the 
method of inculcating religious truth and 
duty exemplified.”” The character of the 
author might seem to dispense with any 
precise examination, but there are two 
points on which we have something to 
say:—1. We would mention the second 
sermon (Prov. xxiii. 26, My Son, give me 
thine heart) as a good specimen, not only 
of exhortation, but also of explanation, as 
Mr. K. takes occasion, from the words 
My Son, to speak of the opening lan- 
guage of the Catechism with a very just 
distinction. ‘‘ Remember, in conclusion, 

Gent. Mae, Vou. XXVIII. 
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that there are bad sons as well as good 
ones. You have read the history of the 
prodigal.... There are even bad members 
of Christ as well as good members; 
member is the same as branch ... unless 
you become a member in heart, a good 
fruit-bearing branch, you will be cut off, 
cast out and burned.... There are inheri- 
tors or heirs who never come into posses- 
sion. ..Esau lost his birthright, and could 
never regain it. Beware lest you forfeit 
yours. Remember the solemn words of 
St. Paul to the Hebrews, that without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord.’* 
(Pp. 25, 26.) 2. After this favourable 
specimen we are sorry to use the hatchet 
(as Demosthenes complained of Phocion’s 
doing by his orations), but we cannot 
accord with the ninth sermon, entitled 
“Guardian Angels,’ on Matt. xviii. 10, 
which proceeds on a sanguine if not an 
erroneous interpretation. At p. 113, he 
says, ‘‘It [the text] tells us, that every 
little child has a guardian angel in 
Heaven.’’ Now the text is not spoken of 
children, but of humble disciples, who 
are compared to children, as Jansenius 
concisely expresses it, ‘‘ Unum ex his 
pusillis, non infantibus, sed humilibus in 
me credentibus.’’ Besides this, the lat- 
ter part of the sentence is fanciful; and 
such theories are especially out of place 
in books which are written for the young, 
who require the firmest ground to walk 
upon, as they cannot distinguish between 
certainty and supposition. The reader 
may consult Elsley, who has condensed 
the remarks of various commentators on 
the whole passage. Calvin, we would 
add, says very judiciously, ‘‘ Let us rest 
satisfied with holding that the care of the 
whole Church is committed to angels, to 
assist each member as his necessities shall 
require.’’ (Harmony in loco, vol. ii. p. 
339, ed. 1845.) There is some danger too 
in the present day of resting contented 
with a subaltern faith, instead of looking 
to the Almighty, on whom other agents, 
whether human or angelic, are only attend- 
ants. Religion has suffered much from 
rationalism; but imagination is a friend 
whose offices, though kindly meant, are 
not always well directed; and a word of 
admonition is sometimes as necessary in 
the latter case, as one of stern rebuke in 
the former. 


A Manual of Catechetical Instruction 
Sor public or private use. By the Rev. 
G. Arden, M.A. 12mo. pp. vii. 165.— 
This little book opens modestly, with an 
adaptation of the words from John iv. 





* Heb, xii. 14. 
2P 
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38, ‘‘ Other men laboured, and ye (we) 
are entered into their labours.’’ The ma- 
terials, we are told, have been drawn from 
the works of various approved divines, 
for the catechetical lecture on Sunday 
afternoons, at Cofton Chapel, Devon. In 
their present shape there is a want of 
adjustment, in applying directly to chil- 
dren the language which the Apostles ad- 
dress to adults. Nor was it of much use, 
in such a manual, to tell young persons 
what ‘‘ the word sacrament was formerly 
meant to signify,’’ however fitly this 
might be done, if the 25th article were 
the subject. The practical matter on the 
Commandments is good—we allude par- 
ticularly to the third; but the second is 
defectively treated, by leaving too much 
to inference, where positive statements 
are wanted, At p. vi. the compiler says, 
that “little direct notice has been taken 
of the errors by which we are surrounded 
on all sides;” but brevity may be con- 
sulted too far. 


The Picture-Room. 12mo. pp. 108.-— 
This is a pleasing little volume, made at- 
tractive to the young minds for which it 
is intended by a number of spirited 
wood-cuts. It supposes the speaker to 
be sitting in a room hung with pictures, 
which furnish in turn the subject of a 
tale or a moral, some of them grave and 
others gay; but all instructive. It con- 
eludes by bidding the reader, when pleased 
with a picture, engraved or painted, to 
ask himself farther, ‘“‘ What can this pic- 
ture teach me?” Some of the scenes 
described are historical, others domestic ; 
some taken from landscape, and others 
from natural history. The prison-scene 
is particularly well described, and the 
engraving quite characteristic. 


S tueueeetenementtl 


The Devout Churchman. By the Rev. 
A. Watson, M.A. Vol. i. post 8vo.pp. xvi. 
431.—We have made our way through the 
title-page with some difficulty, from the 
affected way in which it is printed or en- 
graved. The work, when completed in two 
volumes, will comprise a series of daily 
meditations “from Advent to the close 
of the Christian year.”” Some of the sub- 
jects are well chosen, and some of the 
thoughts are excellent. But the writer’s 
sentiments are rather too systematic, as 
will be seen by these lines on Lent, 
P- 229 — 


‘‘ Welcome! dear Fast of Lent: who 
loves not thee, 
He loves not temperance or authority, 
But is composed of passion ;’’ 


—which reads very like a plagiarism from 
a passage in Christopher Harvie’s Syna- 
gogue, where he says of Church festivals, 


‘“‘ Who loves not you, doth but in vain 
profess 

That he loves God, or Heaven, or happi- 
ness ;’” 


On which the late Mr. Coleridge wrote 
this note—‘‘ Equally unthinking and un- 
charitable—I approve of them—but yet 
remember Roman Catholic idolatry, and 
that it originated in such high-flown me- 
taphors as these.’’ (Herbert’s Poems, 
Pickering’s edition, 1835, p. 339.) Mr. 
Watson’s language is not quite so high- 
flown as Harvie’s, but it partakes of the 
same spirit. 





Short Prayers and other Helps to De- 
votion. 18mo. pp. 84.—‘ This book of 
prayers is substantially the same with 
one which has been used for years in one 
of our public schools.’’ Some revisions 
have professedly been made, but whether 
for the better or the worse, of course we 
cannot say, not being able to compare 
them. The book contains some excellent 
suggestions for young minds, but the 
language sometimes wants simplicity, and 
Jigure is elevated into fact to a degree 
that should have been carefully avoided in 
such a case. We allude to the prayers re- 
specting the Communion, at p. 43—46, 
where the terms ‘‘ body and blood” are 
used in a way that young minds will 
hardly distinguish from transubstantia- 
tion. A note might have been added from 
the Communion-service, which says in the 
Exhortation, ‘‘ For there we spiritually 
eat his flesh and drink his blood;’’ nor 
would it be superfluous to add a leaf with 
such a note in the remaining copies of 
the book. 





Observations on the Advantages of Ge- 
neral Education amongst the Youth of the 
Higher Ranks. By ¥. B. Ribbans, F.S.A. 
—A pamphlet of truths which are worthy 
of attention, but which we suppose most 
intelligent minds have already perceived. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


SHAKSPERE’S HOUSE, 

Much interest has been excited by the 
announcement that the house in Hen- 
ley-street, Stratford-upon-Avon, which 
has long been regarded as the Birth-place 
of Shakspere, would be brought to sale 
by public auction on the 16th of Septem- 
ber. It is stated that the area covered by 
the house and premises, has been long 
since gecurately defined, Mr. Wheler, 
of Stratford, in his ‘‘ Historical and De- 
scriptive Account of the Birth-place of 
Shakspeare,’”’ published in 1824, gives 
with other Lithographic Illustrations a 
minute and interesting ground-plan, and 
says, ‘*These humble and dilapidated 
but interesting premises are situated near 
the north-west end of Henley-street, 
Stratford-upon-Avon; and though now 
possessing a cheerless appearance, were 
doubtless the comfortable habitation of a 
respectable family in the early part of 
Elizabeth’s reign. At that, and indeed 
at a much later period, they were consi- 
derably more extensive; for several por- 
tions on the Western side have been at 
various times sold away, apparently to 
extend, though in part subsequently sepa- 
rated from, the adjoining property now 
constituting the White Lion Inn.’’ 

That portion of the property which be- 
longs to the Court Family, and which is 
now to be sold, consists of the rooms 
which have been always exhibited as the 
house in which the poet was born, and of 
the Swan and Maidenhead Public House, 
on the east side of it;* but there are like- 
wise within the area of the property on 
the western side, belonging to Mrs. Izod, 
four tenements, three of which were ap- 
parently erected or converted into habita- 
tations at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, for before that period they seem to 
be unnoticed ; and the fourth ‘ which, 
from the continuation of the framed timber 
front, and from the old door-ways com- 
municating internally, evidently forms 
part of the birth-place, but which in 1771 
was separated from it.’’ 

The committee which was formed in 
the year 1835 for the repair of Shaks- 
pere’s Monument, (and by whom the 
Chancel of the church was then efficiently 
restored,) now announce that they lately 
purchased of Mrs. Izod the four tene- 
iments above mentioned for the sum of 
820/., and they state that the larger and 


more valuable portion of the house realizes, 
from the rental of the inn, and the exhi- 
bition of the birth-place, from 80/. to 1007. 
of annual income, With regard to the 
condition of the premises, it is mentioned, 
that the public-house was re-fronted with 
red brick some years ago, but without re- 
moving the principal timbers, which, with 
the timbers of the other part of the pre- 
mises, are in a sound state, and if protected 
may last for centuries. 

e Committee consequently solicit a 
general subscription ; which has been pa- 
tronised by His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert giving 2507. and Her Majesty 
Queen Adelaide 100/.; and the Chief Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests has sig- 
nified that that department ‘ would wil- 
lingly take charge of Shakspere s House 
as a just object of national care.”’ A 
public meeting to further this project was 
held at the Thatched House Tavern, on 
Thursday the 26th August, John Payne 
Collier, esq. F.S.A. in the chair, when a 
resolution was passed, ‘‘ That it appears 
to this meeting that the Royal Shak- 
sperian Club of Stratford have acted 
judiciously in employing a large amount 
of the funds already collected under their 
auspices for the purchase of a separated 
portion of the Henley-street property, 
which really forms an integral part of the 
house in which Shakspere is held to have 
been born; and that, proceeding upon the 
same principle, it is expedient to urge the 
extension of the subscription to the utmost 
limits which the public sympathy may de- 
termine,—not for the exclusive purpose 
of securing the remainder of this interest- 
ing property, but for connecting with that 
more immediate object the further ex- 
pression, in some adequate mode, of the 
reverence which those ‘who speak the 
tongue which Shakspere spake’ must es- 
pecially feel towards his memory.” A 
numerous committee was appointed, and 
it was arranged that subscriptions should 
be received by Peter Cunningham, esq. 
Treasurer to the Shakespeare Society, 
Audit Office, Somerset House; by Mr. 
Rodd, agent to the Shakespeare Society, 
Great Newport-street, Leicester-square ; 
by the Union Bank of London, Charing- 
cross ; and by the Bankers who have con- 
sented to receive subscriptions for the 
Royal Shaksperian Club. 





* A good view of Shakspere’s House, drawn by Mr. D, Parkes, of Shrewsbury, ap- 
peared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for January 1807. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


ARCH ZOOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


Since our last publication the Annual 
Local Meeting of the Archeological Insti- 
stitute has been very successfully accom- 
plished at Norwich. In selecting Norfolk 
for their visit the Archeologists came to 
a field by no means neglected by their 
predecessors. It has been a county es- 
pecially favoured by the researches of suc- 
cessive antiquaries. It was the native 
district of Sir Henry Spelman, the author 
of ‘‘Icenia,” and the friend and corre- 
spondent of Camden. A complete History 
of the county was produced in the last 
century by Blomefield and his continuator 
Parkin. Mr, Richard Taylor, in his Index 
Monasticus, (1821,) has collected a more 
complete view of the ecclesiastical history 
of East Anglia than any other part of 
England has hitherto obtained. The castle 
of Norwich has been fully illustrated both 
by King and Wilkins in the Archeologia, 
and in a separate work by the late Mr. 
Samuel Woodward. The cathedral is one 
of those included in the Cathedral Anti- 
quities of Mr. Britton,* as well as in the 
minor works of Storer and Winkles. The 
diligent and intelligent Mr. Woodward 
(whose premature death in 1838 was a 
great loss to the county) had not only 
prepared a Roman map of Norfolk, which 
was printed in the xxiiird volume of the 
Archeologia, but also a series of Norfolk 
maps, which have been published since 
his death; and to him also we are in- 
debted for a very useful catalogue of all 
the books and engravings in relation to 
the county, which, together with a list of 
the prints and drawings illustrating Mr. 
Dawson Turner’s copy of Blomefield, was 
printed in 1842 under the title of ‘* The 
Norfolk Topographer’s Manual.” To 
these is to be added a still more instructive 
guide to the Antiquities of Norfolk, com- 
posed for a lecture delivered in 1844 at 
the Norfolk and Norwich Museum, and 
published in the same year by the Rev. 
Richard Hart, B.A. Lastly, we must no- 
tice the establishment of ‘‘ The Norfolk 
and Norwich Archeological Society, for 
the encouragement and prosecution of re- 
search into the Early Arts and Monu- 
ments of the County,” which during the 
last sixteen months has issued a volume 





* The Society of Antiquaries possesses 
a fine series of drawings of Norwich Ca- 
thedral, prepared at the expense of 150/. 
by Mr. J. A. Repton, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr, Wilkins, sen. of Norwich. 


of original papers, in illustration of those 
objects. 

Tn anticipation of the present meeting, 
the stranger was further armed with the 
excellent architectural notes of Mr. J. H. 
Parker of Oxford, upon the Churches and 
other ancient buildings in the city and its 
neighbourhood, and in the line of the 
proposed excursions, in continuation of 
those he had previously furnished for the 
meetings at Winchester and York. 

The business of the present meeting 
was commenced by a general assembly 
held in St. Andrew’s Hall, once the 
nave of the church of the Dominican 
Friars. In the absence of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
the President of the past year, the Mar- 
quess of Northampton introduced the 
Bishop of Norwich to the chair, as Presi- 
dent of the present meeting. The Bishop 
thereupon made an introductory address, 
welcoming the Institute to Norwich. 

The scientific business of the meeting 
was then commenced by the chairman 
calling upon the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
F.S.A. the Historian of South Yorkshire, 
to read an essay which he had prepared 
on the subject of Topography. This was 
a branch of literature, the author re- 
marked, almost peculiar to England. In 
other countries the histories of cities and 
towns had been written; but no one had 
undertaken to describe the townlets and 
rural districts. In Belgium, he believed, 
something of the kind had been produced ; 
but there was no topography in France, 
Spain, or Italy. In defining Topography, 
Mr. Hunter compared it with Geography, 
which treats of large local divisions, as 
Topography does of the smaller. Topo- 
graphy was at first almost wholly de- 
scriptive, as Geography still is; but 
modern works of topography contain 
usually a larger proportion of historical 
than of descriptive matter. The necessary 
minuteness of topographical writing was 
explained and defended, and it was main- 
tained that it is in the multitude of de- 
tails presented by books of topography, 
that their value mainly consists. As ex- 
amples of a single parish being well 
treated were mentioned—Gage’s Hen- 
grave, Cullum’s Hawsted, and Gough’s 
Pleshy. A nobler specimen perhaps is 
the history of the parish of Whalley in 
Lancashire, by Dr. Whitaker; but then 
that parish is more extensive than many 
of our hundreds, and than some of our 
counties, The efforts of the English to- 
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pographer have been usually applied to 
the counties; some of which have been 
well described, but the instances are too 
frequent in which the topographer has 
sunk under his long and unrequited la- 
bour, and left us but a fragment of what 
was a noble design. Having presented a 
view of the nature and subjects of topo- 
graphical writing, Mr. Hunter proceeded 
to show the most convenient form in 
which the results of topographical inquiry 
can be presented in books: in so doing, 
he dwelt impressively on the advantages 
to:be derived from a systematic arrange- 
ment, and particularly advocated that 
the feudal tenures should be followed, by 
which the tenancies in chief, the mesne 
tenancies, and their subinfeudations, 
may be developed in due succession ; al- 
luding afterwards to our civic records, 
our ecclesiastical and monastic antiqui- 
ties ; genealogy, biography, &c. He con- 
cluded a very luminous dissertation, to 
which it is wholly out of our power to do 
justice in an abridged form, by describing 
the means which we possess for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of topographical re- 
search. At its close a vote of thanks was 
moved to him by Dr. Whewell, the 
Master of Trinity, and seconded by the 
Marquess of Northampton. 

Before the company left St. Andrew’s 
Hall, the two surviving Whifflers of the 
city of Norwich were introduced. These 
were men, who, in the days of the old 
corporation, used to walk before the civic 
show. They were attired in red hats, 
trimmed with blue ribbons and white 
feathers ; white coats; full breeches (one 
man blue, the other red) tied at the knees 
with pink ribbons; white stockings and 
black shoes. They carried with both hands 
a wooden sword, which they managed with 
such dexterity as effectually to put to flight 
the throng with which the streets were filled 
in consequence of the city election then 
in progress, at the same time that they 
avoided giving any person a blow. 

Carriages were now in readiness for an 
excursion to the Roman castle of Caistor, 
situated about three miles from the city. 
The church, which is built within its area, 
was first examined: its features are de- 
scribed in Mr. Parker’s pamphlet already 
mentioned, p. 21; but the heads on the 
moulding of the north doorway, repre- 
senting a king and bishop, were thought 
to be of about 1200, instead of ‘‘ Edward 
IlI.”’. The handsome Perpendicular font 
(of which there is a private etching by 
Lady Palgrave) has this inscription on its 
base, showing that it was erected by a pa- 
rochial guild, Orate p’ fratrib3 et sororib3 
ac benefactorib3; gilde sci Joh’is baptiste 
de castre, The area of the camp was per- 
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ambulated, and some animated discussions 
ensued, especially with reference to the 
estuary which is supposed to have origi- 
nally run up to its foundations, and to the 
rings said to have been ——— seen in 
one of its towers, and supposed to have 
been made for the use of the Roman gal- 
lies. But on these matters we refer on- 
wards to the papers hereafter noticed. 
Before quitting the place, the neighbour- 
ing garden of Mrs. Dashwood was visited, 
where some Roman foundations have re- 
cently been disclosed to view. They are 
those of a small square building, with 
several inverted arches, intended, it is 
supposed, to support columns, and it may 
probably have been a mausoleum or small 
temple. 

In the evening a conversazione was held 
at the City Library, at which three papers 
were read : 

1. A Letter from Hudson Gurney, esq. 
to Dawson Turner, esq. On Norwich 
the Venta Icenorum. After noticing the 
various mistakes respecting Venta and 
Caistor, the British and Roman towns at 
this locality, into which many writers, in- 
cluding the eminent names of Camden, 
Horsley, King, and Wilkins, have fallen, 
Mr. Gurney stated that in 1834 he went 
over the camp at Caistor, and the country 
adjacent, with Colonel Leake, who may be 
considered the greatest living authority 
for the sites of ancient cities and fortified 
camps ; and he at once said that he was 
convinced that Norwich was the Venta 
Icenorum, and capital of the Iceni, and 
Caistor the fortified camp planted by the 
Romans over against it, on the other side 
of the estuary, to bridle, as was their 
custom, a hostile population. Caistor, the 
name of the parish in which the Roman 
ruins are situated, is a word Anglicised 
from the Roman castrum; Venta, on the 
contrary, was Latinised from the British 
gwent. There were two other places of 
this name in British, the Venta Belgarum, 
Winchester; and the Venta Silurum, 
Caer-Gwent in Monmouthshire. The 
Gwenta of Norfolk is described as a rich 
and noble city by William of Poictiers 
and Ordericus Vitalis under the year 
1067. The rebellion of Guader earl of 
Norfolk, Waltheof earl of Northumber- 
land, Huntingdon and Northampton, and 
Roger earl of Hereford, was planned in 
the castle of Norwich in 1074; but Sir 
F. Palgrave is undecided whether the 
Gwent, outside which Earl Waltheof was 
beheaded, was Norwich or Winchester. 
The present castle at Norwich was built 
by King William Rufus, and became the 
county prison in the reign of Henry III. 
‘‘ Taking, then, Norwich for the Venta 
Icenorum of the Romans,—called Caer- 
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Gwent by the British, and Northwic by 
the Saxon and Danes, you find the capital 
of the Iceni founded on the shoulder of 
the promontory overlooking the Wensum, 
towards the great estuary, which formed a 
natural stronghold for successive races of 
inhabitants. Whilst the Romans, fixing 
their permanent camp at Caistor on the 
Taes, where that river joined the estuary 
into which the Wensum, the Taes, and 
the Yare all discharged themselves, would 
command the passage into the interior of 
the country ; and, taking Caistor for the 
Ad Taum, you will find the distances suf- 
ficiently to agree with the Roman itinera- 
ries. The camp at Caistor contains an 
area of about thirty-five acres, and the 
Roman station at Taesborough, on another 
promontory higher up upon the stream, 
has an area of about twenty-four acres. 
The great inundations which altered the 
form of the coast, appear to have taken 
place in the centuries preceding and im- 
mediately following the Conquest: but 
there appear no historical data as to the 
progress of the silting up of the rivers.’ 
On this subject the maps constructed by 
the late Mr. Woodward may be consulted 
with great advantage. 

2. Edward Foss, esq. F.S.A. read a 
memoir upon such bishops or other digni- 
taries of the church of Norwich as had 
occupied the office of Chancellor of Eng- 
land, and other high stations in the law. 

3. The last paper read was one by 
Arthur Taylor, esq. F.S.A. On the course 
ha Way as connected with Nor- 


Friday, July 30. This morning the 
several Sections met in succession. In the 
Section oF Earty anp MEDIEVAL 
Antiquities, in which the Marquess of 
So — eg presided, two papers were 
read ,— 

1. On Celts and Celt-Moulds, by 
Albert Way, esq. F.S.A. accompanied by 
the exhibition of several curious examples, 

2. On the Roman station at Brancas- 
ter; by the Rev. James Lee Warner. 

In the HisroricaLt SEcTION, over 
which Mr. Hallam presided, were read— 

1. On Ecclesiastical Guilds, with ex- 
tracts from the records of those at Little 
Walsingham : by Joseph Burtt, esq. The 
author traced the history of similar socie- 
ties from the 8th century downwards, dis- 
tinguishing, 1. the frith guilds, which issued 
in the legal system of frankpledge ; 2. the 
merchant-guilds, upon which were founded 
mounicipal corporations; 3. the trades’ 
guilds, the parents of civic companies ; 
and 4. the ecclesiastical guilds. These 
last, which existed long after the others, 
were maintained for the purposes of festi- 
vity, of mutual assistance, and of prayers 


for the dead. They suffered considerable 
decline previously to the Reformation, 
and were abolished by Act of Parliament 
together with Chantries. 

2. Observations on the Law Terms in ' 
the reign of the Conqueror; by Edward 
Foss, esq. F.S.A. The old legal anti- 
quaries have stated that our present 
terms were instituted by Edward the 
Elder, and confirmed by the Confessor, 
Mr. Foss is of opinion that there were 
not really four terms, but only three, in 
the days of the Conqueror, and that those 
took place when the king is recorded to 
have worn his crown at the feasts of Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. The esta- 
blishment of a Michaelmas term gradually 
arose, from the resumption of business, 
the adjournment of which was rendered 
necessary by the harvest. 

In the afternoon the ArcHITECTURAL 
SECTION was very numerously attended 
in the City Library, in order to hear the 
architecture of Norwich Cathedral ex- 
plained by Professor Willis. It had been 
his lot, he said, in the division of labour 
made by the Institute, to illustrate the 
cathedral in each of the cities they had 
visited ; and in each instance he had 
found some distinguishing peculiarities 
to point out. Canterbury was illustrated 
by a well preserved and curious series of 
historical documents. Winchester was 
remarkable for the manner in which the 
Norman work had been converted and 
cased in the 15th century. York was 
distinguished by the harmonious beauty 
of its proportions and its early Norman 
crypt. At Norwich the like transforma- 
tion as at Winchester had been com- 
menced, but not carried out. Its most 
valuable peculiarity, however, was the 
evidence it afforded upon the question of 
Saxon architecture. Such persons as 
could not believe that no Saxon archi- 
tecture existed readily assigned the ruder 
portions of other cathedrals to that date, 
because Saxon buildings had undoubtedly 
occupied their sites; but in Norwich no 
such hypothesis could be raised, as the 
see was removed from Thetford only in 
the reign of William Rufus, and the 
cathedral then erected where no other 
building had stood. The original struc- 
ture, therefore, was purely Norman ; yet 
many portions of it were as rude as that 
which has been called Saxon in other 
places. 

The plan, which has suffered little alter- 
ation, consists of a nave, central tower, 
transepts, and a very considerable chancel 
or presbytery, with aisles toeach. The 
chancel terminated with an apsis, having 
an aisle round it, which was anciently 
known as * the procession path,” and in 
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the course of that path weré several apsidal 
chapels, including one to the east of each 
transept; of which that of the north tran- 
sept still exists as a sacristy, and of the 
others some traces may be detected. 
Some part of the Norman edifice is shown 
to be later than the other, by the bases of 
the columns, and by the zig-zag ornament, 
which was introduced very late in the 
Norman style. (In some of the arches it 
is a modern addition, for the sake of uni- 
formity.) The Professor then remarked 
that the term ‘‘choir’’ was often employed 
in architecture to designate the whole 
of that part of a church which stands 
east of the transepts. Ritually speaking, 
the choir was that part where the service 
was sung; which frequently, as in the pre- 
sent case, included the space under the 
central tower and part of the nave. The 
proper term for the eastern limb of the 
cross is—the Presbytery : it was that part 
which was appropriated to the priests. In 
the centre of this part of the church, as in 
the spot of greatest honour, it was usual 
to place the-tomb of the founder, which 
was the case here, at Winchester, and at 
Ely. At the eastern extremity of the 
presbytery was most anciently placed the 
Bishop’s throne: this, from the addition 
of Lady Chapels, and other alterations, 


has been generally effaced in our English 
churches, but the inner wall of inclosure 
has been retained at Norwich, and upon 
that wall, raised some feet above the floor, 
he had found the ruins of the Episcopal 


throne. From hence the Bishop com- 
manded a view of the whole presbytery 
and choir. This explains Gervase’s descrip- 
tion of the throne at Canterbury: ‘‘ When 
the priest (he says) officiated at the altar 
in the Lady Chapel, he had his face turned 
towards the east, but behind him to the 
west was the pontifical chair handsomely 
built of large stones (probably the very 
chair still preserved under Becket’s Crown 
at Canterbury), and placed at some dis- 
tance from our Lord's table, contiguous 
to the wall which was the boundary of 
the sanctuary.’’ 

The rood-loft at Norwich, the Profe- 
sor considered, was originally at some 
distance down the nave. In process of 
time portions of the aisles were formed 
into chantry chapels. We had now little 
idea how much these edifices were cut up 
and inclosed by screens and inclosures, 
and perverted from their original purpose 
in away which perhaps had more effect 
in leading to the Reformation than some 
more important matters. 

The lecturer then alluded to the histo- 
rical annals of the cathedral. It was com- 
menced by Bishop Herbert de Losinga in 
1096, and he nearly completed it, together 
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with the monastery and bishop’s palace. 
The next circumstances recorded were that 
bishop John of Oxford finished the church 
which Herbert began; and in his time, 
1171, the church was burnt. In 1243 the 
Lady Chapel was built: of which a very 
small fragment, shewing it to have been 
of elegant early-English architecture, re- 
mains, it having been pulled down by 
Dean Gardiner in the reign of Elizabeth, 
to save the expense of repairs. In 1272, 
during a violent dispute between the 
monks and the citizens, the latter besieged 
the close, burnt the records, and sacked 
the monastery. At this time the Lady 
Chapel is recorded to have been destroyed, 
but the church preserved : a passage which 
Blomefield by some accident had inter- 
preted in a contrary way. Inthe retribu- 
tion inflicted on the citizens they were 
made to pay a fine of 3000 marks: the 
church and its outbuildings were restored, 
and the Ethelbert gate was built. In 1362 
occurred a furious hurricane, which threw 
down the spire, then probably made of 
wood, and it fell upon the presbytery. 
This was the cause of the material altera- 
tions which took place in that part of the 
building. The very perfect collection of 
sacrist’s rolls still existing shew that very 
considerable outlay for repairs was made 
in 1364 and 1369; and it was then that 
the present clerestory was constructed 
under Bishop Percy. The vaulting was 
built subsequently, and so were the flying 
buttresses outside: the latter not being 
required until the stone vaulting was made, 
the thrust of which they were intended to 
withstand. The style of the clerestory 
was between Decorated and Perpendicular; 
having a mixture of both kinds of tracery ; 
and bearing a precise date it was a valua- 
ble example. The next event was in 
1463, when the spire, being struck with 
lightning, set fire, probably, to the roof of 
the nave. It might be taken as a priuciple 
that the great alterations of these 1 
structures were never undertaken from 
mere wantonness ; but on some occasions 
of absolute necessity occurring then they 
were altered or rebuilt. The wooden roof 
of the nave, in the present ease, being de- 
stroyed, the monks put up a stone vault, 
and afterwards carried it on to the pres- 
bytery, the date of the vaulting of which 
may be called 1498. At this same time 
the lower part of the choir was masked in 
the Perpendicular style ; Bishop Goldwell 
having raised great funds by means of an 
indulgence from the Pope. Bishop Nix 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
added the vaulting tothe transepts. The 
present spire was of modern date. The 
western doorway was the work of Bishop 
Leyhert, about 1465, 
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He had now to speak of the monastic 
buildings adjacent to the cathedral, and 
he had prepared a plan of them on the 
same scale as one of the buildings in the 
Close of Canterbury, which had been 
founded upon the authentic evidence of 
an ancient monastic plan (see the report 
of Prof. Willis’s lecture on this subject in 
our Magazine for April last, p. 409). 
With regard to the arrangement of mo- 
nastic buildings great confusion had been 
caused by the haste of former antiquaries. 
Dr. Whitaker had taken the lead in de- 
scribing Fountains Abbey, laying it down 
as a type of all others; and succeeding 
writers, not investigating for themselves, 
had perpetuated his errors. We must 
pursue a different course : begin for our- 
selves, and take nothing for granted. 

The cloisters of Norwich, which are in 
tolerable preservation, are the largest in 
England. In the centre is the pratellum, 
which was used as a burial-place for the 
monks. On their eastern side are the 
foundations of a building which had been 
called the Prior’s Chapel, but which Was 
unquestionably the Chapter House. il- 
liam of Worcester, who wrote in the time 
of Henry V. and had explained the uses 
of some of the doors in the cloisters, 
made this fact certain. He says that in 
1297 the cloister was begun, together 
with the Chapter House on the east side 
of it. It had a door, with a window on 
each side of it, an arrangement usual in 
chapter-houses.* The rest of the cloisters 
was of later i the whole occupying 
133 years in its completion. The Lava- 
tories, which were erected in 1409, are 
placed at the southern end of the west 
wall. Adjoining to the cloisters on the 
south were the Refectory and Kitchen ; 
to the west the Guests’ Hall and the Cel- 
lerer’s apartments ; between the northern 
end of which and the church is a Nor- 
man room, of uncertain destination, 
but not the Parlour. The Dormitory 
adjoined the Chapter-house ; and it was 
probably connected by a passage leading 
directly to the south transept; as it was 
usual to provide that the monks, when 
called to their nocturnal service, should 
be able to proceed into the church without 
encountering the night air. To the east 
of the Dormitory was the Prior’s lodging, 
which at the Reformation (as in other 
instances) was assigned to the Dean, and 
is the present Deanery. At a short dis- 
tance from the Refectory, on the south, 
was a curious building, which was pulled 





* There are seven plates of the Nor- 
wich cloisters in Britton’s Architectural 
Antiquities, vol. III. but this remarkable 
feature is not there represented. 
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down about forty years ago, but was re- 
presented, from drawings by Mr. Repton, 
in the Archeologia, vol. XV. Its desti- 
nation was then unknown; but com- 
parison with the monastic buildings at 
Canterbury enabled him to pronounce it 
to have been the Infirmary. It had a nave 
and aisles, like those of a church, Three 
piers of its south aisle, of beautiful and 
elaborate Norman architecture, together 
with its door, are still remaining. 

The Professor now adverted to the 
north side of the cathedral, which was, 
and is, the site of the Bishop’s Palace. 
Here, a Norman building of three stories, 
as originally erected by Bishop Herbert de 
Losinga, may still be traced, though 
greatly defaced by alterations. A fine 
Norman vault remains in the basement. 
At the northern end of this is a kitchen, 
and next it the cellars. In the garden re- 
mains the porch of what was the great 
hall, built by Bishop Salmon, 1299— 
1325; it was destroyed by Cromwell. 
Midway between this and the north tran- 
sept are the relics of the ancient episcopal 
chapel, of Decorated architecture. A 
later chapel was built next the hall. 

After the lecture, the audience accom- 
panied the Professor round the church 
and the buildings he had described. The 
great western window was pointed out as 
very closely resembling the great windows 
of Westminster Hall. The size and beauty 
of the Norman triforium was dwelt upon 
at some length. In the nave are two cy- 
lindrical columns, opposite to each other, 
scored with spiral mouldings from top to 
bottom ; it was seen on examination that 
the joints of the stones in these are oblique, 
agreeing with the lines of moulding. In 
the upper part of the outer wall of the 
‘* procession path,’’ south of the presby- 
tery, has been recently discovered a small 
chamber, having a grated window or hagio- 
scope, commanding the high altar. It 
may have been a place of punishment, but 
is rather supposed to have been the cell 
of a recluse—-a hermitage, as such were 
occasionally formed within the walls of 
large churches. On the north side of the 
presbytery there is another hagioscope, 
serving, with the former, to point out the 
exact position of the original altar. In 
the chancel a singular circumstance is ob- 
servable: the original piers and arches 
range with those of the nave; but the 
Perpendicular work inclines slightly to 
the south. On pursuing their circuit into 
the Bishop’s garden, the company found 
the lawn had just been opened in several 
places, and the foundations of Bishop 
Salmon’s hall had been found, as Professor 
Willis had suggested. From this spot 
the company dispersed to find their own 
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amusement at the temporary museum, or 
other objects of interest in the city. 

In the evening the Bishop opened his 
palace for the reception of the members 
of the Institute, and a large number of 
privately inyited guests. Every part of 
the mansion was lighted up, including the 
extensive groined cellarage. Mr. Buck and 
a party of the cathedral choir performed 
several fine glees in the drawing-room ; 
on the table of which was a large folio of 
most interesting antiquarian sketches, 
made in Italy, &c. by Mr. Digby Wyatt. 

Saturday, July 31. This day was 
wholly occupied by the excursion to 
Binham, Walsingham, &c. which is de- 
scribed in an earlier article of our present 
Magazine. 

Sunday, August 1. The cathedral ser- 
vices, both in the morning and afternoon, 
were very fully attended. The musical 
services were selected with great care, and 
an excellent sermon was preached by the 
Bishop. 

Monday, August 2. This day was de- 
yoted to an excursion to Yarmouth and 
other places of interest in its vicinity. A 
special train was engaged upon the rail- 
road, which stopped at the Berney Arms, 
a few miles short of the town, in order 
that the company might pass across the 
water to Burgh Castle, for which purpose 
two steam-boats had been engaged. At 
Burgh Castle was the Roman castrum of 
Gariononum. It will be remembered that 
when this venerable remain was threatened 
with destruction in the course of last year, 
it was taken under the protection of Sir 
John Boileau, Bart., who purchased it. 
(See our last Dec. number, p. 638.) Sir 
John has since made various excavations. 
Among other matters he was anxious to 
ascertain the positions of the gates, and he 
has succeeded in finding those of the 
eastern and northern porte, the basements 
of the pillars on which the gates were 
hung being visible in the former. Mr. 
Ives, in his remarks upon Gariononum, 
published in 1774, states that the usual 
bed of concrete, made for the foundation, 
was covered with a layer of oak planks, two 
feet thick, upon which the walls were 
raised. No planks have been found, but 
Mr. M. Fellowes stated that he had seen 
their impression. The Rev. C. H. Harts- 
horne, however, did not think it likely 
that they existed. He addressed the as- 
sembly in explanation of the building. 
Its area is an oblong square, measuring 
214 yards by 107, and contains 5 ac. 2r. 
20p. There never were more than three 
walls, the ground being considered suffi- 
ciently protected by the overhanging cliff. 
The construction is of flint rubble, very 
massive, with layers of tile (three rows 

Gent. Maa, Vou, XXVIII. 
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together) at intervals about ten feet. The 
walls were fortified with several round 
towers. There could be no doubt that 
this and Caister were parts of the same 
station; Caister being used as the summer 
station, and Burgh as the winter station, 
of the Stablesian horse. 

After looking at the church of Burgh, 
which has a round tower,and partaking of 
the hospitality of the Rev. C. Green, the 
company proceeded by water to Yarmouth, 
where the Elizabethan house of Mr. C. J. 
Palmer,* the equally curious Star inn, 
(these houses are supposed to have accom- 
modated at the same period General Ire- 
ton and President Bradshaw,) and the 
unappreciable stores in art and literature 
of Mr. Dawson Turner, might have be- 
guiled a long delay: but the members 
were summoned to the Church, upon 
which Professor Willis favoured them 
with the following remarks :— ‘‘ It was 
a very curious example of the many 
changes which were made in parish 
churches from time to time. It might 
easily be supposed that when the popula- 
tion was small, and their means limited, 
they built a small church, and the contriv- 
ances they adopted to enlarge it when 
necessary, was a subject of the deepest in- 
terest. Yarmouth Church was an ex- 
ample of a very curious practice. They 
would observe, when they entered the 
church, that it consisted of three aisles, 
which was common, but (which was 
not so) the centre was narrower than the 
side aisles. If they examined a little more 
closely, they would find the style of archi- 
tecture of the central aisle was earlier than 
that of the side aisles. Investigation shewed 
that originally there was a proportionally 
wide nave and two narrow aisles. If they 
looked in the north aisle they would see that 
the upper part of the walls had originally 
been exposed to the air, and the original 
slope was in contact with the wall upon 
the arches, a low wall in the ancient 
fashion with small narrow windows, making 
a smaller and a darker church. There 
was no doubt that this church was begun 
to be enlarged by taking down the low 
wall with its sloping roof, and erecting 
another wall on the south, probably before 
they took the old one down. One object 
being to prevent, as much as possible, any 
interruption of the public services, they 

* This house was fully illustrated in a 
folio volume, containing forty-three plates, 
published by Mr. Palmer in 1838. This 
gentleman is now about to edit ‘‘ A booke 
of the foundacion and antiquitye of the 
towne of Great Yarmouth, from the ori- 
ginal MS. written in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth.”’ 
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begun outside, and as funds were not very 
easily obtained it might be a very long 
work; they had a long time to collect the 
money, they proceeded quietly till they 
had nearly completed, and then they took 
down the inner wall, put on the roof, and 
by that means obtained increased accom - 
modation. These opinions were the re- 
sult of examination, not only of the struc- 
ture of this but of many other churches, 
and he was satisfied that this mode of 
enlarging churches was very common. 
The south aisle having been completed, 
the north one was commenced, which is of 
a later date. This roof was very different 
from the low sloping one he had already 
described. The walls were of equal height, 
and the roof of the aisle nearly equal to 
that of the nave. In the churches of 
the middle ages, the aisles being low, to 
allow a sloping roof, the windows were 
very low, and the church derived light 
from what were called clerestory lights. 
This church was of a different and a better 
structure. The tracery of the windows 
belongs to about 1380; the jambs, shafts, 
and arch-mouldings to an earlier period. 
The three gables of the church are all of 
the early-English style, the middle one 
was the oldest, the south second, and then 
the north still later. Those alterations 
all took place in about fifty years. Almost 
the only historical fact they knew of the 
church was, that it was built by Bishop 
Herbert de Losinga; no part of his work 
was now remaining, but it must have 
been removed when the church was in- 
creased. The sudden and rapid enlarge- 
iment of the church shewed that they must 
first have had a small Norman church with 
small side aisles, and that then the south 
and afterwards the north aisles were en- 
larged. There was then another change, 
which was the addition of a great tower 
and transepts, and afterwards was added 
an enormous chancel, having a middle 
and side aisles. This chancel, the pro- 
fessor said, was remarkable as an evidence 
of the same kind of changes from time to 
time, and for containing arches of an ex- 
ceedingly wide span. All the arches be- 
longed to one age, except the widest next 
the tower. He then pointed to the pe- 
culiarity of the arches near the altar, 
which had been cut away. It was easy to 
see that those aisles formed, formerly, not 
one church, but three. In the south aisle 
he found sedilia, a piscina, and two re- 
cesses, which formerly led to the Charnel 
Chapel, where the bones of their ancestors 
were deposited, and priests were appointed 
to say mass for the souls of their unknown 
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owners.* And though he by no means dé- 
sired a return to the superstitious prac- 
tice of saying mass for those long since 
dead, he could not help expressing his 
belief that the provision of a receptacle 
for the bones which were disturbed would 
be more accordant with propriety —not to 
mention its sanitary effects—than their 
present practice. The chapel to which he 
alluded was, he said, destroyed but'a few 
years ago. Behind the screen there was 
the reredos of the ancient church, and se- 
dilia of a striking character, which, with 
some other peculiarities, he hoped would 
be restored.’ 

Very considerable works are now in 
progress in this church under the profes- 
sional charge of Mr. Hakewill. The end 
of the north chancel is being rebuilt, gal- 
leries have been taken down, divisions re- 
moved, and many other important resto- 
rations effected. Of its recent condition 
some account was given by two corre- 
spondents in our Magazine for Sept. and 
Oct. 1840. The size of the church is very 
great, nearly 260 feet long and about 180 
feet wide in the clear: the length of the 
transepts is 150 feet. 

A party of about forty proceeded from 
Yarmouth to Caister Castle, once the seat 
of the famous Sir John Fastolfe, K.G. and 
now the residence of a truly patriarchal 
farmer, the father of eleven and the grand. 
father of forty-seven children. Mr. Everett 
gave a hearty entertainment to such of the 
company as had not forgotten the de- - 
jeuners supplied by the Rev. Mr. Green, 
Mr. Dawson Turner, and the Rev. Henry 
Mackenzie, of Yarmouth. The greater 
part of Caister castle is a picturesque ruin ; 
a lofty turret, and a bold machicolated wall 
enfiladed by a moat, being its chief features. 
It is of brick architecture, of the reign of 
Henry VI. It has been the subject of 
numerous engravings, and a Sketch of its 
History was edited by Mr. Dawson Tur- 
ner in 1842, 

At 6 o’clock dinner was sefved in the 
Town Hall, the Mayor of Yarmouth, 
W. N. Burroughes, esq. in the chair; 
when the eloquence of Mr. Bancroft the 
American minister, who had been of the 
party at Burgh Castle, and the addresses 
of the Marquess of Northampton, the 
Bishop of Norwich, Sir John Boileau and 
others, realized to all present “ the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul.” 

Tuesday, August 3. This morning the 
sittings of the Sections were resumed. 
In that for EAanty anp Meprzvat AN- 
TIQUITIES, the following papers were read: 

1. A Dissertation on the age and cha- 





* For this purpose the very elegant chapel of Decorated architecture near the west 
door of Norwich cathedral, now the Grammar Sehool, was erected by Bishop Salmon. 
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Yacter of the Monuments of Ancient 
Sculpture recently brought from Asia, and 
deposited in the British Museum. By 
Richard Westmacott, esq. A.R.A. (This 
paper has been printed in the Atheneum 
of the 7th August.) 

2. Ashort notice of the unique head 
of Serapis found at Felmingham, Norfolk, 
with Roman remains. By Samuel Birch, 
esq. F.S,A. This head is singular from 
having a crescent on the forehead, instead 
of the modius. It is represented (fig. 11) 
in the ‘‘ Antiquities of Norfolk,’’ by the 
Rey. Richard Hart, who assigned it to 
Fortuna Barbata. 

3. A memoir on Monastic Mortuary 
Rolls; by John Gough Nichols, esq. 
F.S.A. These Rolls were made on the 
death of the heads of monasteries, and 
sent round to other religious houses, in 
order that the deceased might have the 
benefit of their prayers. The top of the 
roll was generally highly ornamented with 
illumjnations: then followed the dreve or 
encyclical letter, containing a eulogy on 
the defunct ; after which the title of each 
house visited was entered by one of its 
own Officers, in the following form :— 

**Titulus monasterii beate Marie de parco 
Lude ordinis cisterciensis Lincolniensis dio- 
cesis. Anima dompni Johannis Wygenhale 
abbatis de Westedereham et anime omnium 
fidelium defunctorum per Dei misericordiam 
in pace requiescant. Amen. 

 Vestris nostra damus, pro nostris vestra 
rogamus.”” 

These ¢ifuli sometimes amount to two 
or three hundred on one roll, the mes- 
sengers (called dbreviatores) being several 
months on their circuit. Fosbroke, in his 
British Monachism, has erroneously de- 
scribed the titulus as the entry made of a 
death in the obituary ; the term really im- 
plied the style or designation of the house 
visited. ‘That author had not seen any of 
these rolls, nor are there any in the British 
Museum. Someare preserved among the 
archives of the church of Durham. Mr. 
Gough Nichols’s remarks were called forth 
in illustration of one exhibited to the 
meeting by Sir Thomas Hare, Bart. made 
at the abbey of West Dereham, Norfolk, 
in the year 1518. It is ornamented with 
three illuminations: 1. the abbat (who 
succeeded the deceased) praying to the 
Almighty ; 2. the Virgin; 3. the inter- 
ment of abbat Wygenhale. A moresplen- 
did example is that of John Islyppe abbat 
of Westminster, in 1522, engraved in the 
10th volume of the Vetusta Monumenta : 
the four pictures of which represent the 
abbat at full length; his death bed; his 
funeral hearse; and monumental chapel. 
Besides these, Mr. Nichols had collected 
notices of seven or eight other mortuary 
rolls, and he exhibited the upper portion 
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of one of Osulveston abbey in Leicester- 
shire, which had been used as the cover of 
a register, 

4. The next paper was a Dissertation 
on the Pageantries of the Guild of St. 
George, in Norwich; by W. C. Ewing, esq. 
Until the change of municipal corpora- 
tions, the civic pageantries of Norwich 
were more fully retained than in most 
other places ; one of the most favourite, 
a dragon, familiarly called Snap, is still 
preserved in the Guildhall. The whifflers 
haye been already described. Mr. Ewing's 
paper included some very interesting 
extracts from the city records, and was 
illustrated by many excellent drawings. 

In the Historica Section, the read- 
ings were commenced by a long and very 
important paper on the Saxon history of 
East Anglia, by John Mitchell Kemble, 
esq. To the various subjects of this it is 
out of our power to render justice. We 
may mention these incidental points: 
that the author considers the tales of the 
foundation of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, which formed the ar- 
gument of many a bye-gone controversy, 
as alike fabulous and utterly groundless ; 
that the first Anglo-Saxon Bishops under- 
took the care of an entire kingdom ; that 
Theodred bishop of London, and Theodred 
bishop of East Anglia, were probably the 
saine person. 

2. On the history of the Saxon kings 
of East Anglia; by Thomas Stapleton, 
esq. V.P.S.A. 

In the ArncuITECTURAL SECTION the 
first paper was “An Essay on ancient 
Gatehouses, Castellated, Domestic, and 
Ecclesiastical, with particular reference to 
those in the City and Cathedral Walls of 
Norwich,’’ by John Britton, esq. F.S.A. 
After reviewing the forms of gatehouses 
in all parts of the world, the lecturer 
noticed those of the towns of Canterbury, 
London, Southampton, York and Lincoln; 
the abbey gates at Bury, and some do- 
mestic gateways in Essex, Suffolk, and 
Warwickshire. He then exhibited a series 
of drawings taken by Mr. John Carter in 
the year 1786, of the eleven gates which 
then remained at Norwich, all of which 
were removed between 1806 and 1810; and 
finally noticed the four existing gates of 
the Close, St. Ethelbert’s, the Erpingham, 
the Palace gatehouse, and the Ferry gate. 
The city gates of Norwich were not espe- 
cially handsome; the most remarkable, 
perhaps, was that which stood on Bishops- 
gate Bridge, of which there are some en- 
graved prints. All Mr. Carter’s sketches 
are etched in his Ancient Architecture, 
pl. xliii. 

The Rev. John Gunn then read two 
papers; 1. On some remarkable exam- 
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ples of early Ecclesiastical Architecture in 
the neighbourhood of Norwich, particu- 
larly in the church of Beeston St. Law- 
rence. This church, which is charac- 
terized by small and few windows, Mr. 
Gunn suggested might be Saxon. The 
difference of architectural style before and 
after the Conquest was little; the same 
artificers were employed at both periods, 
and when improvement at length took 
place, it was attributable to the introduc- 
tion of Caen stone. Mr. Gunn further 
alluded to the ruined church of Witling- 
ham, near Norwich ; to the Saxon window, 
divided by a banded shaft, at Thorpe 
by Haddiscoe, and made some observa- 
tions on the round towers of the county. 
The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne remarked 
that the round towers must be attributed 
to the absence of such stone in the district 
as would serve for coigning. Almost all 
the stone in Norfolk was brought from 
the quarries at Barnack, near Stamford. 
He further remarked that herringbone 
work is no criterion of age; and that he 
considered the windows at Haddiscoe to 
be of the transition period between 
Norman and early-English. The mould- 
ings were pure early-English. 

Mr. Gunn’s second paper consisted of 
‘Remarks on the changes which took 
place in the substitution of the rect- 
angular for the basilical or apsidal form 
of Churches.’’ He spoke of the ‘‘ Saxon 
church ”’ at Castle Rising, the remains of 
which had been found buried under the 
Norman earthworks, of the churches of 
Gillingham, Hales, and Heckinghan, all 
in Norfolk, and of the apsidal chapels of 
Norwich cathedral.—Mr. Hartshorne ex- 
pressed an opinion that there was no proof 
of the foundations at Castle Rising veing 
Saxon.—The Dean of Hereford reminded 
the meeting of the well-known apsidal 
church of Kilpeck, in Herefordshire, on 
which Mr. C. F. Lewis had published a 
volume, and said there were twelve or 
fourteen other churches in the same 
neighbourhood, which were identical in 
ground-plan, and all dated about 1140. 

Mr. Kerr, architect, exhibited and ex- 
plained a plan of the Dominican Friary 
in Norwich, the church of which is now 
maintained by the corporation, the nave 
as a banqueting-hall, and the chancel as 
the workhouse-chapel. 

On the close of this day the public 
dinner of the meeting was held at the 
Swan Inn, the Right Rev. the President 
in the chair, and passed off with the utmost 
cordiality and enthusiasm. 

The excursion to Wymondham abbey 
and Ely, on Wednesday the 4th August, 
and the proceedings of the last day, we 
find must be deferred to our next Number, 
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in which we shall also give some notices 
of the contents of the temporary museum. 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

This Association has held its yearly 
‘¢ Congress” at Warwick. It was opened 
on Monday the 19th of July, by Lord 
Brooke, as President, in the absence of 
Lord Albert Conyngham ; and an intro- 
ductory address was delivered by Mr. 
Pettigrew, the Treasurer, in which he 
alluded to the transactions of the Asso- 
ciation during the past year. 

At the evening meeting the first paper 
read was from the Rev. Beale Post, ‘‘ On 
the Chronicle of John Rouse of War- 
wick.’”? The author commenced by clas- 
sifying the different kinds of our earlier 
chroniclers, those who narrated events 
near their own times, and those who re- 
corded events of their country in early and 
obscure times, when we frequently cannot 
even guess their sources of information, 
and know not whether they are dealing in 
history or romance, in truth or fiction; 
and when, from the predominating impro- 
bability of their narratives, we are in- 
duced, perhaps too exclusively, to consider 
them fictitious; and many historians 
scarcely condescend to notice the chroni- 
cles in their earlier portions. It must be 
borne in mind, however,—and this consi- 
deration invests them with interest,—that, 
whether now despised or respected, they 
once, in their respective epochs, consti- 
tuted the current history of the day, were 
read and believed by high and low, eccle- 
siastic and laic, and, in fact, were the 
Humes and Smolletts of their own times. 
Mr. Post then gave a review of our na- 
tional chronicles from Nennius and Geof- 
frey of Monmouth down to John Rouse of 
Warwick, pointed out their leading fea- 
tures, and the sources from which they 
gathered their materials ; concluding with 
the biography of Rouse, and an account of 
the Chronicle which goes under his name. 
A great portion of the paper was occupied 
by a disquisition on the general credibility 
of the earlier portions of the Chronicles, 
and their reference to various facts of 
ancient British history. 

Mr. C. H. Bracebridge read a descrip- 
tion of the nine figures in painted glass, 
representing the Earls of Chester, for- 
merly at Aston hall, and now at Ather- 
stone hall, Warwickshire. 

Thomas Wright, esq. F.S.A. one of the 
Secretaries, read an essay on the romance 
of Guy of Warwick. After making some 
remarks on the general character of the 
ancient Romances, he remarked: ‘‘As the 
Teutonic tribes progressed in their mi- 
grations, and settled in new lands—and 
especially when they received a new faith, 
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and made advances in civilization,—the 
mythic romances of their forefathers un- 
derwent remarkable modifications to adapt 
them to new sentiments and new manners. 
Among people who had forgotten the lo- 
calities to which they referred, they re- 
ceived a new location, and became 
identified with places and objects with 
which people were better acquainted, and 
in this manner they underwent a new his- 
torical interpretation. It would be no un- 
interesting task to point out how many 
romantic tales that are soberly related of 
individuals of comparatively modern his- 
tory, are merely new applications of these 
early myths. Thus, Matthew Paris, one 
of our most valuable early historians, has 
taken the romance of a primeval Offa, one 
of the names of the mythic regal genealo- 
gies of the Anglo-Saxons, and has applied 
it to a real Offa who reigned in England. 
Thus a romance, which seems to have 
been partly identical with the later ro- 
mance of Horn, was engrafted upon the 
life of the Saxon Hereward, the popular 
champion of his country against the 
Norman invaders. A similar misappro- 
priation of a romance of the same cha- 
racter appears to have given rise to the 
story of king Ina, introduced into the 
curious history of the origin of the bishop- 
ric of Wells, edited by Mr. Hunter for 
the Camden Society. Another was intro- 
duced into the history of the ancestors of 
the celebrated Waltheof. Among the 
romances of the Anglo-Danish cycle by 
no means the least celebrated is that of 
Guy of Warwick. It is one of the few 
which has been preserved in its Anglo- 
Norman form, since which it has gone 
through an extraordinary number of ver- 
sions, and Chaucer enumerated it among 
the romances of pris, or those which 
in the fourteenth century were held in 
the highest estimation. It is doubtless 
one of those stories in which an ancient 
mythic romance has undergone the series 
of modifications I have been describing ; a 
legend which had become located by po- 
pular traditions in the neighbourhood we 
are now visiting, in which the contests 
between northern chieftains are changed 
into tilts and tournaments, but in which 
the combats with dragons and giants are 
still preserved. Whatever may have been 
the name of the original hero, that which 
he now bears, Guy, is a French name, 
and could not have been given till Norman 
times. It is historically interesting to us, 
because, setting aside these incidents 
which belong to its older form, it describes 
to us the manners of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries; such as were then 
witnessed in the noble castle adopted as its 
scene.”” Mr. Wright then gave a short 
abstract of its story, taken directly from 
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the original Anglo-Norman text of thethir- 
teenth century. ‘‘ A monastic chronicler 
named Girard of Cornwall, whose date is 
uncertain and his work is lost, though it 
is probable he flourished in the thirteenth 
century, was the first person, as far as we 
know, who took up the Romance of Guy 
of Warwick in the pseudo-historic spirit, 
and introduced it into his annals on 
occasion of king Athelstan’s war against 
the Danes, imagining that the for- 
midable giant Colbrand might have been 
areal personage. This portion alone of 
Girard’s work has been preserved in a 
manuscript of a somewhat later period, 
from which it was printed by Thomas 
Hearne in his ‘ Supplement to the Annals 
of Dunstable.’ Another historian of the 
same class, Henry of Knighton, who, as 
a monk of Leicester, may perhaps have 
felt some respect for the local character of 
the legend, also introduced the story of 
Guy into his annals. From the Anglo- 
Norman poem, so great was its popularity, 
two or three different English metrical 
versions were made, which are still found 
in manuscripts, and the earliest of which, 
that of the well-known Auchinlech manu- 
script, has been printed in a very expen- 
sive form by one of the Scottish Antiqua- 
rian clubs. It was next transformed into 
French prose, and in that form was po- 
pular in the fifteenth century, and was 
printed by some of the earlier printers. 
It was finally reduced to a popular chap- 
book in prose and a broadside ballad in 
verse, and in these forms was hawked 
about the streets until a very recent pe- 
riod. Such has in general been the fate 
of the romantic literature of the middle 
ages; a remarkable proof of the tenacity 
with which it has kept its hold on the po- 
pular mind.’’ 

Tuesday, July 20. The papers read 
this day were, 1. On the armour of the 
monumental effigy of Richard Earl of 
Warwick, in the Beauchamp Chapel: by 
Sir Samuel R. Meyrick. This bronze 
effigy, and the care with which all its parts 
are finished, is well known to all who are 
acquainted with Stothard’s Monumental 
Effigies, in which there are four views of it. 

2. Some remarks on Limoges enamel, 
illustrative of the collection in Warwick 
Castle: by Mr. W. H. Rogers; which was 
followed by 3. Remarks on enamel as ap- 
plied to goldsmiths’ work, and objects of 
personal decoration, by Mr. George Isaacs. 

The members afterwards visited the 
Castle, and the Earl of Leicester’s Hos- 
pital; and in the evening the President 
held a soirée at the County Hall, where 
Sir William Betham read a communica- 
tion on Irish antiquities, illustrative of a 
series of drawings lent by the Royal Irish 
Academy. 
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Wednesday, July 21. In the morning 
Guy’s Cliff, Stoneleigh Abbey, and Kenil- 
worth Castle were visited. In the even- 
ing several papers were read. 

1, Some account of the Popular Tracts 
which composed the Library of Captain 
Cox, a humourist who took a part in the 
Hock Tuesday play performed before 
Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth in 1576: 
by J. O. Halliwell, esq. F.R.S, 

2. Notes relative to Architecture and 
Buildings, from medieval manuscripts : 
hy Thomas Wright, esq. F.S,A. The 
most remarkable features of this paper 
were some passages from the writings of 
Alexander Neckham, one of our most po- 
pular early scientific and educational wri- 
ters, who was bornin 1157, and died in 
1217. One of these passages referred to 
the process of constructing an Anglo- 
Norman Castle, storing it with provisions 
and arms, and putting it in a posture of 
defence in case of threatened attack; and 
thus setting to rest one or two disputed 
questions relating to military architecture : 
and another to the process of building a 
house, equally interesting in its details. 
The most remarkable circumstance in this 
is the reason given for making the walls 
lean outwardly, because, since every heavy 
body tends to a centre, they ought to re- 
present the radii of the earth. This prin- 
ciple, that every heavy body tends to a 
centre, is spoken of as one known to every 
body. We have thus revealed to us the 
extraordinary fact that the doctrine of 
gravitation was known to Englishmen of 
science full five hundred years before it 
was discovered by Newton. 

3. A letter from Mr. M. A. Lower, of 
Lewes, inclosing a drawing of a leaden 
coffin, recently found in some railway 
excavations at Willingdon in Sussex. It 
is ornamented on the sides with a lozengy 
corded pattern, and a triangular device, 
inclosing a short cross. Mr. Roach 
Smith said it was evidently a relic of the 
tenth or eleventh century. 

4. On the Healing Medals of the time 
of Charles II. by Mr. Robert Cole. 

5. On the Monumental Brasses of 
Thomas Earl of Warwick and his Coun- 


tess, in Warwick church : by John Green ' 


Waller, esq. The curiosity of these 
brasses (which are engraved in Messrs. 
Wallers’ beautiful publication on Monu- 
mental Brasses) is their decoration in 
pounced work; and Mr. Waller’s obser- 
vations went over the same ground as those 
of the description of the Effigies of Rich- 
ard II. and his Queen, in the Archeolo- 
gia, by Mr. J. G. Nichols. 

6. Mr, Fairholt gave an account of 
some ornamented sepulchral slabs disco- 
vered near Kenilworth church. 


Thursday, July 22, A paper was read 
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On the Coventry Mysteries, by Mr. T. 
Wright. This was put together with his 
usual tact, but contained nothing new: 
the Mysteries themselves having been 
edited os Mr. Halliwell, and the local 
particulars previously published in the 
quarto volume on the subject by Mr. T. 
Sharp. Mr. Wright’s Essay has been 
printed in the local papers, and perhaps 
is not likely to be reprinted in a more 
permanent form: if it is, it may be well 
to point out a misapprehension. Among 
the stage properties noticed for the sake 
of a laugh, were some items relating to 
‘* the wynde,”’ supposed to have been con- 
cerned in representing an earthquake. 
The wynde, however, in this case was the 
machinery since called a windlass, which 
was required to work most of the pa- 
geants. It is consequently continually 
mentioned, and in the Cappers’ pageant 
thus, ‘“‘a windrope and a locker to the 
wind, and a man to tend it.” 

The Association next proceeded to 
Charlecote and Stratford-upon-Avon, and 
at the latter place a paper was read, en- 
titled, ‘‘ On the Credibility of Traditional 
Anecdotes respecting Shakespeare, more 
especially regarding the story of his steal- 
ing deer from Sir Thomas Lucy’s park,’’ 
by J. O. Halliwell, esq. The writer ex- 
presses his inclination to credit the deer- 
stealing story, not only from arguments 
already known, but from an epigram by 
Reynolds in 1642, which speaks of deer- 
stealing as a fashionable frolic. (Such it 
certainly was even a century later: see 
Mr. Chafin’s ‘‘ Anecdotes of Cranbourne 
Chase,’’ and the print of a Dorsetshire 
gentleman deer-stealer in Gent. Mag. 
August, 1818.) Mr. Halliwell also quoted, 
in corroboration of Aubrey’s anecdotes 
of Shakspere, a similar passage in a 
MS, written about seventy years after 
the poet’s death, which mentions on the 
authority of the parish clerk of Stratford, 
‘that this Shakespeare was formerly in 
this towne bound apprentice to a butcher, 
but that he ran from his master to Lon- 
don, and there was received into the play- 
house as a servitor, and by this means had 
an opportunity to be what he afterwards 
proved.,”’ 

At an evening meeting in the County 
Hall a paper was read, On the proba- 
bility of the Golden Lion inn, Fulham, 
having been frequented by Shakespeare 
about the years 1595 and 1596: by T. 
Crofton Croker, esq. F.S.A. This compo- 
sition was an ingenious tissue of conjectural 
coincidences, spun out of the slightest 
possible materials. Its main thread was 
a presumption that John Fletcher the 
poet, before the death of his father Bishop 
Fletcher in 1596, and consequently before 
he was twenty years of age, was on intis 
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mate terms with Shakspere, and en- 
joyed his society at Fulham; where, 
instead of making themselves happy in 
the Bishop’s hall, they preferred to repair 
to a public house. From the ruins of this 
house Mr. Crofton Croker has had the 
good fortune to recover a pipe, which he 
suggests the Bishop himself may have left 
there, as he is said to have died when 
smoking tobacco! For corroborative ar- 
gument, the author adduced these facts, 
—that John Norden the surveyor lived 
near Fulham in 1596, that Joshua Syl- 
vester visited his uncle Plumbe at North 
End, and that Florio the brother-in-law 
of Daniel, and Henry Condell the actor, 
certainly resided at Fulham about 1625— 
thirty years later. From this ‘‘ mass of 
facts,’’ asks Mr. Croker, who can doubt 
that the Golden Lion may have been fre- 
quented by Shakspere? We do not how- 
ever find that he advances any proof that 
the Golden Lion was itself in existence 
_in the reign of Elizabeth; or, if it was, 
that it was the only tavern then at Ful- 
ham; or that the palace was so full or so 
severe a household under the cloud-com- 
pelling Prelate that his son and his (pre- 
sumed) friend Will were obliged to go 
elsewhere.—The Golden Lion, which has 
formed the scene of these visions, was an 
old mansion, perhaps of the reign of 
Elizabeth or her sticcessor, but too hand- 
somely fitted up for a village ale-house at 
that time. It was no doubt the residence 
ofa rich citizen or Middlesex gentleman. 
Two of its chimney pieces are engraved 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 
1838, the house having been rebuilt in 
April, 1836. 

Friday, July 23. The papers read, 
wete Observations on Lesnes abbey, Kent, 
by A. J. Dunkin, esq.; On the Staple- 
gate at Canterbury, by Charles Sandys, 
esq. F.S.A., and on an Inscription over 
the doorway of Weaversthorpe church, 
Yorkshire, by the Rev. Thomas Rankin. 

Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., then of- 
fered some observations on the state of 
the Beauchamp Chapel; remarking that 
the external restorations now in progress 
were very badly executed. He also sug- 
gested that the crypt of the Church should 
be cleared out. Mr. C. H. Bracebridge 
replied that he would have great pleasure 
in making Mr. Godwin’s opinion known 
to the Trustees of the Beauchamp Cha- 
pel, who, he did not doubt, would thank. 
fully attend to his suggestion. The crypt 
was under the charge of the Vicar. 

Mr. Fairholt read a paper On the Ta- 
pestry in St. Mary’s hall, Coventry, with 
remarks on the history and use of Tapes- 
try during the middle ages. This tapes- 
try is shown from the costume to be of 
the reign of Henry VII, Engravings of 
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two portions of it were published some 
years since by Mr. Bradley, of Pall Mall. 
Mr. Fairholt stated that two pieces of it, 
which belonged to the late Mr. Garnold, 
of London, and were sold at his sale some 
forty years ago, are now in the possession 
of Mr. Pratt, of Bond-street, and Thomas 
Baylis, esq. F.S.A., of Fulham. We have 
reason, however, to think that no good 
proof exists that those two pieces came 
from Coventry. 

C. H. Bracebridge, esq. then gave an 
account of the history and present remains 
of Kingsbury, once a seat of the kings of 
Mercia, upon the river Tame in Warwick. 
shire. 

The company afterwards visited the 
city of Coventry and Combe Abbey. 

The closing meeting took place on the 
morning of Saturday, July 24, and the 
members afterwards visited Arbury, the 
seat of C. N. Newdegate, o M.P. 
—T castle and church, and Maxtoke 
castle. 


FRENCH ARCHIVES IN ENGLAND. 
The French Government has, at various 
periods, employed learned men to examine 
the public archives of this country, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether there were 
among them any documents relating to 
the history and literature of France. M. 
de Brequigny was employed from 1764 to 
1767 to ascertain if there existed, either 
among the public records at the Tower or 
in the Exchequer, any of the archives said 
by Carte (in his Catalogue of Gascon 
Rolls) to have been carried away by the 
English, during their occupation of the 
French provinces. There now appears, 
however, to be no real foundation for 
Carte’s assertion, for a very recent ex- 
plorer of our archives, M. Delpit, in his 
Collection Générale des Documents Fran- 
ais qui se trouvent en Angleterre, tome i. 
Paris 1847, affirms that the English never 
carried away the archives of the French 
provinces which they occupied, and that 
no trace has been discovered at London of 
this pretended spoliation. M. Delpit’s 
work contains very valuable information 
respecting the records preserved at the 
Guildhall and the Mansion- House, and its 
four principal divisions: 1. Collection of 
original charters ; 2. Repertory and Tes- 
tamentary Rolls ; 3. Chartularies and Ma- 
nuscripts ; 4. Registers of the Mayoralty. 
The work contains a well executed notice 
on the municipal history of London, 
drawn up from the rich materials afforded at 
Guildhall, The notice concerning the ar- 
chives at the Chapter-house, Westminster, 
is full and extremely worthy of atten- 
tion. It concludes by a catalogue of the 
documents in this collection relating to 
the history of France. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


PORTUGAL. 


The British ambassador having per- 
emptorily demanded the dismissal of the 
Cabral ministry, the Queen has refused, 
on the ground of its being an unjust in- 
terference with her prerogative; and the 
Cabralists threatened a revolt in the event 
of her yielding. Count das Antas sailed 
for England, alleging as his motive a fear 
of being assassinated. The country gene- 
rally was in a state of apparent tranquillity, 
and the greater part of the Spanish troops 
had withdrawn. The Queen is becoming 
daily more and more unpopular, as well 
as her Ministers, who are about to make 
another forced tax on the country, in order 
to pay the troops, who are now four 
months in arrear of pay. 


ROME. 


On the 15th of July discovery was made 
of a conspiracy of the Serviles, for a 
general massacre of Liberals, on the 17th, 
the anniversary of the amnesty. The 

ple immediately demanded the sus- 
pension of the feast, and the Pope having 
ordered the immediate armament of the 
National Guard, upwards of 2,000 of the 
most respectable citizens applied to the 
authorities for arms, and succeeded in 
maintaining public tranquillity. Cardinal 
Ferreti, the new Secretary of State, arrived 
at Rome on the 16th. The people re- 
ceived him with acclamation, and in the 
evening there was a general illumination. 
His first act was to dismiss and exile 
Monsignor Grassellini, the Governor of 
Rome, who instantly set out for Naples. 
The conspiracy is attributed to the ma- 
chinations of the Jesuits, assisted b 
the agents of Austria. On the 17th, the 
day it was to explode, two battalions 
of Austrian troops, of 800 men each, fol- 
lowed by four pieces of artillery, entered 
Ferrara, a city of the Pope’s dominions, 
in the citadel of which the Austrians 
maintain a garrison. At Faenza, on the 
same day, the Carabineers attacked the 
people without any motive, and, but for 
the Swiss troops who joined the latter, 
many lives would have been lost, so great 
was the exasperation on both sides, 


SWITZERLAND, 


The British representative in Switzer- 
land has presented a letter from Lord 
0 


Palmerston to the President of the Direc- 
tory, which has produced a strong feeling 
of satisfaction in Berne. Lord Palmer- 
ston does not recognise the right of a 
minority of the cantons to resist the au- 
thority of the Federal Directory ; and he 
gives the Directory to undersland that he 
will be no party to any attempt to crush 
the national independence of Switzerland 
by foreign intervention. This just and 
decisive tone will probably save Switzer- 
land from any molestation on the part of 
Austria; and is also of excellent augury 
as regards the independence of Italy. 


CRACOW. 


In consequence of the annexation of 
Cracow to the Austrian dominions, it has 
been notified to the missionaries of the 
** Society for the promotion of Christianity 
among the Jews,” that ‘‘ foreign mis- 
sionaries are not permitted to reside in 
the Imperial and Royal States,” and they 
have therefore been required to leave Cra- 
cow; six weeks only being allowed for 
arranging their private affairs. The noti- 
fication is dated May 18. Before that in- 
terference, the missionaries enjoyed the 
countenance of the Russian and Prussian 
residents, whose kind offices often proved 
useful ; and a certificate of good conduct 
has been furnished by the Russian autho- 
rities. The Committee, under this pain- 
ful necessity of relinquishing Cracow as a 
sphere of labour, have directed their mis- 
sionaries for the present to Silesia. 


ALGIERS. 


The extent to which building is going 
on in Algiers, is scarcely understood in 
England. This country is associated in 
our minds with little but barbarism, Chris- 
tian slaves, and bombardments; and we 
are scarcely prepared to hear of a cathe- 
dral, churches (some for Protestants), 
abattoirs, schools, covered markets, banks, 
custom-houses, &c., on which many thou- 
sands of pounds sterling have been ex- 
pended by the French. Yet such is the 
case, and the erection of private houses 
keeps pace with the constant increase of 
the population. In the mixed or Arabian 
districts of the three provinces, no less 
than 842 private houses have been built, the 
value of which is estimated at 176,000.; 
besides 38 industrial establishments, es- 
timated at nearly 9,000/, more. 
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INDIA. 


From the Punjaub we learn that an ex- 
change of territory had been effected be- 
tween Ghoolab Singh and the Lahore Go- 
vernment. The territory given up by 
Ghoolab consists of certain mountain 
(Hazareh) districts, the chiefs of which 
were by no means inclined to submit to 
his rule ; and he has obtained in exchange 
a slice of territory called the Kurree Kur- 
reealee. Ghoolab has taken up his resi- 
dence at Cashmere, and appears to wish 
to be called the Maharajah of Cashmere 
rather than of Jamoo. Dost Mahommed, 
having settled the disputes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jellalabad, has returned to_ 
Caubul. His son Hyder Khan has been 
appointed Governor on the frontier near 
the Hhyber pass. The death of the late 
Wuzeer, Akbar Khan, has brought about 
a cessation of hostilities in that part of 
Affghanistan, and there is a chance of 
peace during the lifetime of the old Dhost. 


CIRCASSIA. 


The conflict in the Caucasus is still 
going on with undiminished inveteracy. 
A new attempt has been made in the Dag- 
hastan to retake the village of the Gerge- 
bel, occupied by the mountaineers. On 
June 16, the Commander-in-Chief gave 
orders for the attack, but the besieged 
made so obstinate a resistance, that the 
Russians were obliged to retire, and after 
three ineffectual assaults, returned unsuc- 
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cessful to their camp, with twenty-eight 
officers and eighty-two men wounded, and 
having lost 115 men killed. 


MEXICO. 


The American troops and General Scott 
are stationary at Puebla, while the Mexi- 
cans are actively organising their resources 
for resisting the invaders. Santa Anna 
has been declared Dictator on the express 
condition that in no case shall he listen to 
proposals for peace; and it is now gene- 
rally supposed, by those who are best ace 
quainted with the Mexican character, that 
the Americans must conquer the whole 
country before there can be an end to the 
war. The guerilla parties are becoming 
formidable. On the 16th of June, 200 of 
them captured 1,000 mules belonging to 
the enemy. It is affirmed that Santa Anna 
hasa force of more than 16,000 men for the 
defence of the capital, and that upwards 
of 30,000 are in the field. Meanwhile, 
the fever was raging fearfully among the 
American troops at Vera Cruz, where the 
deaths exceeded twenty daily. Between 
six and seven hundred were in the hos- 
pitals, or in churches converted into hos- 
pitals. The priests are lavishing their 
money freely in aid of the war. The city 
of Mexico has been declared in a rigorous 
state of siege, martial law proclaimed, and 
no one allowed to leave it without a 
passport. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

June 24. St. Mark’s church, Upper 
Hamilton-place, Marylebone, was conse- 
crated by the Lord Bishop of London. 
The Rev. A. B. Haslewood is the in- 
cumbent. The spire has yet to be finished. 

July 10. St. Paul’s, Whitechapel, 
“*the Mariners’ church,’’ which abuts 
the Sailors’ Home, in Wells-street, Wap- 
ping, was consecrated by the Lord Bishop 
of London, in the presence of his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. This church, in 
every respect, promises to be suitable for 
the purpose for which it is intended. It 
has a commanding tower, bearing a three- 
master—an appropriate emblem of the 
mariner’s life. The style preservedthrough- 
out is the modern Gothic. The roof isa 
polished oaken one, and the seats are open 
and unappropriated. There was a large 
attendance of mariners. Prayers were 
read by the Rev. Mr. Smith, late chaplain 
of the Sailors’ Floating Church, and the 
sermon was preached by the Lord Bishop. 
As soon as funds permit, a parsonage will 

Gent, Maa, Vor, XXVIII, 


be erected. The Rev. Mr. Gribble is 
nominated to the incumbency. 

A recent order in council, sanctioning a 
scheme of the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
directs that for the future the sum of 
400/. a year shall be paid out of the re- 
venues of St. Catharine, Coleman-street, 
to the governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
in trust for the ministers for the time 
being of the new districts of St. Bartho- 
lomew, St. Jude, St. Thomas, St. Peter, 
St. John, and St. Matthias, Bethnal- 
green. It is mentioned in the order that 
the income of St. Catharine, Coleman- 
street, (now vacant), amounts to about 
1,100/. a year, and that the population of 
the parish is only 700, whilst the popula- 
tion of the new districts, to the minister 
of which the sum of 400/. is hereafter to 
be paid, amounts to 32,500; the present 
income of the incumbents of the six dis- 
tricts being only 800/. amongst them. 
Hereafter the incumbent of St. Catharine, 
Coleman-street, will receive 700/7., and 
the ministers of the six new a dis- 
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tricts in Bethnal-green, will enjoy 1,200. 
a year—viz. St. Bartholomew, 230/.; St. 
Jude, St. Thomas, and St. Peter, each 2007, ; 
St. John, 190/.; and St. Matthias, 180/. 
The last of the ten churches to be raised 
in the densely populated parish of Beth- 
nal-green was consecrated by the Bishop 
of London, on the 24th of July. It is de- 
dicated to St. Simon Zelotes, and will 
contain 1000 free seats. 
July 20. The foundation stone was 

‘laid by Miss Burdett Coutts, of the new 
church of St. Stephen, Westminster, the 
design of which is described in our May 
number, p. 537. Among the company 
present were—the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, the Bishop of Tasmania, the Dean 
of Westminster, Lord Sandon, &c. &c. 
The Bishop of London read an appropriate 
service, and the ceremony was then per- 
formed. A bottle, hermetically sealed, 
containing coins and a parchment, with 
an inscription, was placed by the lady 
founder in a cavity in the undermost stone. 
The inscription was as follows :— 


Hujusce Addis sacrosancte, 

Deo, Creatori Sospitori Sanctificatori, in 
honorem B. Stephani protomartyris, dicate, 
lapidem auspicalem posuit 
Angela Georgina Burdett Coutts, 
filia natu minima 
Francisci Burdett, Baronetti, 
hujus civitatis Westmonasteriensis 
suffragiis olim in Senatum per XXXI. 
annos cooptati, 
eadem illa, pietatis ergo in patrem, 
et grate in Deum observantie, 
quam nunc inchoavit edem, 
proprio sumptu exstructura, 
ornatura, dotatura, singulare 
in hoc seculo tante munificentis exemplar, 
xiii. prid. kal. Aug. 

A.D. MDCCCXLVII. 


Aug. 10. By order of the committee 
of City Improvements, the first portion 
of old buildings, consisting of seven houses 
in St. Mary-at-hill and Upper Thames- 
street, Billingsgate, were disposed of by 
auction, for the purpose of being removed 
to form the site of the New Coal Exchange. 
In a few days the old Exchange and some 
other buildings will come under the ham- 
mer, when the erection of the new struc- 
ture will be forthwith commenced. This 
will be after an elegant design which was 
in the exhibition, Trafalgar-square, and 
the completion of which will cost about 
100,0007. A temporary building has been 
raised on the Custom-house quay, by per- 

-mnission of the Commissioners of Customs, 

for the accommodation of the coal mer- 
chants, factors, &c. in the transaction of 
their business, 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 


July 10. The newchurch of St. Cuth- 
bert, Bedford, was consecrated. It is 
Anglo-Norman and cruciform. The nave 
and chancel, from east to west, are about 
90 feet; the transepte from north to 
south, about 4% feet. Siere are three 
entrances, the principal one being at the 
west end. At the intersection of the tran- 
septs, nave, and chancel, the tower is sup- 
ported on massive pillars with carved 
capitals. The arches are carved with 
moulded chevron and billet mouldings. 
The roof is framed, open, and boarded 
diagonally, stained dark oak, with moulded 
cornice at the foot of the rafters. The 
principal rafters form a circular rib, and 
are supported on columns, standing on 
carved corbels. The organ stands on a 
slight elevation at the south-west end of 
the nave, and the font on the opposite 
side; the pulpit is on the south side, at 
the junction of the chancel with the nave 
and the transepts; and the reading desk, 
which, like the sittings, is open, stands 
on the north side, to correspond. On the 
right of the reader is the desk from which 
the clerk leads the responses. The organ- 
case, pulpit, communion-table, with chairs, 
reading-desk, clerk’s desk, and all the 
sittings, are of English oak, grown in 
Chicheley Park, and are all carved in the 
style of the building. The flooring of the 
nave and transepts is of plain stone from 
the Stagsden quarries, but the chancel 
and the step at the communion-rails are 
laid in figured encaustic tiling, by Minton. 
The rising of the steps at the communion 
rails presents a continuation of the en- 
caustic tiling. There are triple lights at 
the east and west, and also at the north 
and south ends. The east window is 
stained glass, and contains figures of St. 
Paul, the four Evangelists, and St. Cuth- 
bert. In the west window are the royal 
arms. The whole of the stained glass is 
by Baillie, of London. The architect is 
Mr. Woodroffe, of Bedford. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


The public opening of the most difficult 
portion of one of the most difficult rail- 
ways in the kingdom—viz. the 8$ miles 
from Newton to Totnes, on the South 
Devon line, took place on Tuesday, the 
20th July. There is scarcely a furlong 
of straight road in the distance. 


KENT. 


July 14. A fatal explosion of gun- 
cotton took place at Mr. Hall’s powder- 
mills at Faversham, where the manufacture 
of that article had been recently added to 
the works. The buildings were blown 
into very small fragments, and as many as 
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ten lives were sacrificed, including that of 
the superintendent, Mr. H. Toppins, 
chemist, late of London. 

Aug. 4. Christ Church, Ramsgate, a 
new church erected by subscription, was 
consecrated by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. It is in the early-English style, 
designed by Mr. G. G. Scott, of Spring 
Gardens, and is capable of accommodating 
1000 persons. 


LANCASHIRE. 


July 15. The church of the Holy Tri- 
nity at Waterhead, in. the neighbourhood 
of Oldham, was consecrated by the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Chester. This edifice 
is of the early-English style of architec- 
ture, and consists of a nave, with north 
and south aisles and clerestory, north 
porch, chancel, and vestry to the north of 
the chancel. It is wholly built of highly 


wrought stone from the adjacent quarries, 
and prepared at the west end for the re- 
ception of a tower and spire. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


July 27. The consecration of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Widcombe, was per- 
formed by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 
The church is built in the Decorated 
style, and consists of a nave and chancel, 
with north and south aisles the whole 
length of the building. The tower is sur- 
mounted bya spire about 155 feet high. 
Internally, the chancel is separated from 
the aisles by a carved stone screen. The 
church gives accommodation for 1250 
persons, of which 500 sittings are free. 
There are also 290 sittings for children. 
The pulpit, which stands near the north 
side of the chancel arch, is of stone, with 
tracery work in the panels. The reading 
desk is on the south side, and is of oak, 
with carved panels on the front and sides. 
The pews, which are of stained deal with 
low doors, occupy the space right and 
left of the centre avenue, which extends 
from the west end to the chancel; the 
other parts of the church, except the north 
aisle, are all free. The heads of all the 
windows are filled with flowing tracery of 
different designs. The tower contains the 
six bells which were formerly fixed in the 
tower of the old parish church. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

June 26. The opening of the Trent 
Valley Railway was celebrated by a ban- 
quet at Tamworth, under the presidency 
of Mr. Edward Tootal, the chairman of 
the company, supported by Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Ingestre, Lord Sandon, &c. 
&c. This line extends from Rugby to 
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Stafford, passing by Nuneaton, Atherstone, 
Polesworth, Tamworth, Lichfield, Ruge- 
ley, and Colwich. Travellers who take 
it, avoiding Birmingham, will save one 
hour in time between London and Liver- 
pool. Sir Robert Peel, by whom the first 
sod of the line was turned on the 13th 
Nov. 1845, made a very enthusiastic 
speech, congratulating the company upon 
its accomplishment. Without the remotest 
personal interest in this or any other rail- 
way, he had given to this line a constant 
and undeviating support. He had said on 
a former occasion that the Romans had 
preferred the course taken by the Trent 
Valley line. When Julius Agricola deter- 
mined on opening a north-west communi- 
cation, whose termini should be London 
and Chester, he arranged to take the 
direct line. He used no tunnels, no cut- 
tings, no embankments; he went through 
the valleys and up the hills, but he took 
the direct line, and his stations were not 
badly chosen. He left Wolverton, having 
come from London, about a mile on the 
right hand, and came on to Weedon, 
passing between Hinckley and Nuneaton, 
and through Atherstone on to Fazeley, 
within a mile of Tamworth. He then 
passed within a mile of Lichfield, and 
went straight forward to Chester. Sir R. 
Peel thought that Mr. Stephenson, and the 
Directors of the North-Western and Trent 
Valley Railway, although they may have 
improved on the gradients of Julius Agri- 
cola, will yet admit that his line was a 
good one, and his stations not badly chosen. 


WALES. 


July 6. The new church at Trevethin, 
near Pontypool, was consecrated by Dr. 
Coplestone, the Bishop of Llandaff. This 
building has been erected at a cost ot 
2,6007. collected in voluntary subscrip- 
tions by the incumbent, the Rev. T. 
Davies. Four windows of painted glass 
in the chancel are the gift of J. Harley, 
esq. of Wainwern, and at the back of the 
pulpit there is a stained glass window the 
gift of J. Wyatt, esq. ; the font, of elabo- 
rate workmanship, was the gift of Charles 
H. Williams, esq. jun. Near to the font 
is the baptistry, an interesting relic of the 
former church. The church is in the 
Perpendicular style, and does credit to the 
architect, J. Wyatt, esq. of London. 

SCOTLAND. 

July 1. The Linlithgow Town Hall, a 
venerable edifice of 1688, was destroyed 
by fire. It is said that the fire was caused 
by the burning rays of the sun acting in 
the thick bull’s-eye pane of glass, whereby 
the old wood-work in the roof was ignited. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazette PRoMOTIONS. 


June li. Stafford Aug. O’Brien, esq. M.P. 
to take the name of Stafford after O’Brien. 

July 23. Lord Marcus Hill to be Treasurer 
of her Majesty’s Household, vice Lord Robert 
Grosvenor; the Right Hon. William Sebright 
Lascelles to be Comptroller of her Majesty’s 
Household, vice Lord Marcus Hill. 

July 26. Vice-Adm. John Mackellar to be 
Admiral; Rear-Adm. M. Godwin to be Vice- 
Adm.; Capt. Sir T. Fellowes, Knt. C.B. to be 
Rear-Adm. of the Blue. 

July 27. Royal Marines, Capt. and brevet 
Major S. Giles to be Lieut.-Col.—William Dar- 
nell Davis, esq. to be Chief Justice, and Wm. 
Snagg, esq. to be Attorney General, for the 
Island of Grenada. 

July 29. Royal Artillery, Lieut.-Col. A. F. 
Crawford to be Colonel, and Sov and brevet 
Major H. Pester to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

uly 30. 30th Foot, Capt. P. C. Cavan, to 
be Major.—Unattached, to be Lieut.-Colonels, 
without purchase, brevet Colonel D. Falla, 
brevet Lieut.-Col. A. A. O’Reilly, brevet Lieut.- 
Col. J. Austen.—To be Majors, without pur- 
chase, brevet Lieut.-Col. P. Campbell, from 
Capt. h. p. 52d Foot; brevet Lieut.-Colonel E. 
Knox, from Capt. h. p. 2d Garrison Battalion ; 
brevet Lieut.-Col. J. H.  nemey gg from Capt. 
h. p. 41st Foot; brevet Major G. T. Finucane, 
from Capt. h. p. 36th Foot; brevet Major T. 
Canch, from Capt. h. p. unatt. 

July 31. Richard Bourke, oa: barrister-at- 
law, Pierce Marcus Barron, of Glenview, Wa- 
terford, esq. and William Stanley, of Dublin, 
esq. to be Assistant Poor Law Commissioners, 
to act in Ireland. 

Aug. 2. Richard Montesquieu Bellew, to be 
one of the Lords of the Treasury. 

Aug. 6. -Adm. Sir Hugh Pigot, Knt. 
K.C.B. K.C.H. to be Vice-Adm. ; Capt. E. H. 
A’Court to be Rear-Adm. of the Blue.——1st 
Foot Guards, Capt. and Lieut.-Col. and brevet 
Colonel G. Thornton to be Major; Lieut. and 
Capt. the Hon. G. Cadogan to be Captain and 
Lieut.-Col.—19th Foot, Capt. R. Sanders to be 
Major.—57th Foot, Lieut.-Col. H. 8. Phillips, 
from h. p. 31st Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice G. 
E. Jones, who exchanges. 

_Aug. 10. E. M. Cole, esq. to be Commis- 
sioner to reside with the Tambookie Tribe of 
Kafirs, at the Cape of Good Hope.—William 
T. Mercer, esq. to be her Majesty’s Treasurer, 
and C. B. Hillier, esq. to be Chief Magistrate, 
for the Island of Houg Kong.—Edward Lombe, 
esq. (formerly Beevor) of Great Melton, Norf. 
esq. now residing in the kingdom of Tuscany, 
son and heir of Edw. Lombe, esq. (former 
Beevor), barrister-at-law, in compliance with 
the will of Sir John Lombe, Bart. to continue 
to use the name of Lombe only.—Adm. Sir 
Thos. Byam Martin, G.C.B. to be Vice-Adm. 
of the United Kingdom.—Adm. the Right Hon. 
Sir George Cockburn, G.C.B. to be Rear-Adm. 
of the United Kingdom. 

Aug. 12. John W. Cowall, esq. to be her 
Majesty’s Special Commissioner for the Affairs 
of the New Zealand Company.—Frank Jones 
Walker Jones, esq. to be an Assistant Com- 
missioner under the Inclosure Act. 

Aug. 15. Brevet, Capt. T. Fothergill, 3rd 
West India Regiment, to be Major, andLieut.- 
Col. Capt. B. Broadhead, 42d Foot, to be Major. 
—Garrisons, brevet Major T. E. Lacy, 72d Foot, 
to be Town Major of Gibraltar, vice Col. D, 
Falla, who resigns, 


Aug. 20. Lancashire Yeomanry, the Earl o 
Ellesmere to be Lieut..Col.; R. 'T. Gerard 
esq. to be Major. 


Navat PREFERMENTS. 


With reference to the combined naval and 
military expedition up the Canton River, Com- 
mander T. B. ‘Thompson to be Captain ; Lieut. 


R. Coote to be Commander. 

To be Captain,—W. Houston. 

To be Sy elgaling Smythe, C. F. New- 
land, L. G. Heath. 

To be retired Commanders,—N. Laffer, R. 
Roscow, J. R. Hownam, and N. Ratsey, 
ag aT Captains, T. R. Eden to the 


A 
Aap itrite; R. arren to the Trincoma- 
lee; G. W. C. Courtney to the Constance; 
Hon. G. F. Hastings to the Endymion; F. H. 
H. Glasse to the Steam Factory, Woolwich.— 
Commanders, W. C. Chamberlain to the Brito- 
mart; J. Wilcock to the Fury; E. A. Ingle- 
field to, the Espiegle; H. G. Morris to the 
Cambrian; Lord A. Beauclerk and R. R. Quin 
to the Steam Factory, Woolwich. 


EccLesIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. P. ioe. to be Archdeacon of Norf. 

Rev. R. Waterfield, to be an Hon. Canon of 
Peterborough. __ 

Rev. R. J. Allen, Swilland V. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. C, Bartholomew, St. David’s P.C. 
Exeter. . 

Rev. R. K. Bateson, Newington P.C. Man- 
chester. 

Rev. T. Bell, Dover Church, Upton P.C. Chesh. 

Rev. C. W. Bewsher, Milton R. Kent. 

Rey. J. Bliss, Ogborne St. Andrew V. Marlbo- 
i. 

Rev. E. J. Boyce, Godalming V. ou. 

Rev. S. B. Brasher, St. Stephen’s Church, 
South Shields, P.C. Durham. 

Rev. W. A. Chatfield, Much Marcle with Yat- 
ton Chapel V. Heref. 

Rev. E. C ay Skerton P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. T. B. Croome, Silston R. Glouc. 

Rev. J. B. Dallison, Nutley in Maresfield P.C. 
Sussex. ; 

Rev. C. J. Daniel, St. Barnabas, Homerton, 
P.C. Middlesex. 

Rev. W. y 3 Kenmare R. Kerry, 

Rey. H. P. Demster, Tipton P.C. Staff. 

Rev. J. Downall, Oakhampton P.C. Devon. 

Rev. T. Eaton, Eastham V. Cheshire. 

Rev. S. Ensor, iy R. Devon, 

Rev. J. - Fenwick, Blandford St. Mary R. 

orset. 

Rev. M. I. Finch, Hugil P.C. Westm. 

Rev. E. H. Furrington, Landcross R. Devon. 

Rey. S. Gilson, St. Chad P.C. Stafford. 

Rev. N. 8. Godfrey, Swansea P.C, Glamorgan. 

Rey. R. Goodwin, Hildersham R. Cambridge. 

Rev. C. B. Gribble, St. Paul’s, Whitechapel, 
P.C. Middlesex. 

Rev. E. Hoare, Christ Church P.C. Ramsgate. 

Rey. J. Howard, Kirk Oncham V. Isle of Man. 

Rev. J. Hudson, Dodworth in Barnsley P.C. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev, J. Jackson, Little Blakenham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. W. L. Jones, All Saints’ P.C. New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Rev. W. Jones, Liangothen V. Carmarthen. 

Rey. J. D. M’Farlane, Staveley R. Chesterfield, 

Rev. H. Marlen, All Saints’ P.C. Liverpool, 

Rey, J. M, Martin, Shipley VY, Sussex, 
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Rey. H. S. Mathews, Bentworth R. Hants. 

Rey. N. Meeres, Little Stambridge R. Essex. 

Rev. B. Moore, Sutton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. L. Wy igi Southwick R. Durham. 

Rev. H. A. A. Oakes, Hawkendon R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Packer, St. Mary-le-Port R. Bristol. 

Rey. W. Pedder, Compton Dando V. Som. 

Rev. E. Hall, Penkridge P.C. Staff. _ 

Rev. R. W. Pierpont, Holy Trinity, East 
Bourne, P.C. Sussex. 

Rey. J. M. St. Clere Raymond, Dinnington R. 
Northumb. 

Rey. A. Rogers, Leominster V. Heref. 

po lS H H. Simpson, St. Stephen P.C. South- 
wark. 

Rev. G. St. John, St. Michael in Bedwardine 
R. Worcester. 

Rev. W. Swaine, Christ Church, St. Giles, P.C. 
London. 

Rev. W. Tennant, St. Stephen P.C. West- 
minster. : 

Rev. R. Wall, St. Anne’s, Birkenhead, P.C. 
Cheshire. 

Rev. S. R. Waller, St. Matthew’s P.C. Birm. 

Rey. A. O. Welsted, St. Philip P.C. Leeds. 

Rev. H. T. Whateley, Roddington R. Salop. 

Rev. W. Whitworth, St. James’s, Clitheroe, 
P.C. Lance. 

Rev. J. M. Woodmason, Wythrop P.C. Cumb. 

Rev. J. Wooley, Crostwick R. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. Wright, Daresbury, Frodsham, P.C. 
Cheshire. 

Rey. F. B, Zincke, Whersted V. Suffolk. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. Dr. C. Wesley and Rev. E. Nepean, to be 
Chaplains in Ordinary to her Majesty. 

Rev. R. G. Boodle, to the Bishop of Newcastle 
(Australia). 

Rev. P. J. Croft, to the Duke of Northumb. 

Rey. P. Jennings, to the Bishop of Norwich. 


Civit PREFERMENT. 


Rev. J. Thornton, to be Head Master of Kim- 
bolton Grammar School. 


BIRTHS. 


July 4. At Hitchin Priory, Mrs. Delmé 
Radcliffe, a dau.——15. At Walton-place, the 
Lady of the Hon. Cornwallis Maude, a dau. 
——At Riverhead, Sevenoaks, the wife of Chas. 
R. C. Petley, esq. a dau.——At Shawford, near 
Winchester, the wife of Major-Gen. Frederick, 
C.B. a son.——16. At Burgate-house, Hants, 
the wife of John Brymer, esq. a son.——At 
Marlborough, the wife of Charles Penruddocke 
Fitzgerald, esq. a son.——17. At Woolwich, 
Catherine, wife of Edwin Wodehouse, esq. Cap. 
R. A. a dau.——At Batheaston, the wife of 
Capt. S. C. Dacres, R. N. a son.——18. At 
High Leigh, Cheshire, the wife of ka en 
Leigh, jun. esq. a dau.—22. At Edinburgh, 
the wife of Augustus Maitland, esq. a son.—— 
23. In Grosvenor-sq. Viscountess Stopford, a 
dau.——At Mereworth Castle, the Baroness Le 
Despencer, a son.——At Asbley-park, Surrey, 
Lady Fletcher, a dau.——24. At Wardie Lodge, 
near Edinburgh, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. 
John Sandilands, a son.— 25. The wife of 
the Hon. and Rev. Horace Powys, a dau.—— 
26. Helen-Duncan, wife of the Rev. John 
Ward, Vicar of Great Bedwyn, Wilts, adau.—— 
28. At St. Germaine-en-Laye, the Right Hon. 
Lady Lindsay, a son and heir.—29. At Turn- 
worth, near Blandford, the wife of W. Parry 
Okeden, esq. a dau.——The wife of Charles M. 
Caldecott, esq. Holbrook Grange, a son.— 
30. At Frittenden, the Lady Harriett Moore, 
ason.——3l, At Wilderness-park, the Mar- 
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chioness Camden, a son.——At Whitwell- hall 
Yorksh. the wife of Arthur Stephens, esq. a 
son.——At oy Songs Leic. the wife of E. B. 
Hartopp, om. 8 u. 

Lately. e Hon. Mrs. Jas. Norton, a dau. 
——At Cheltenham, the wife of W. P. Urqu- 
hart, esq. a son and heir. 

Aug.1. At Slough, the wife of W. H. Bon- 
sey, esq.ason.—At Farnham Castle, the wife of 
Charles Sumner. ong. a dau.—3. At in- 
burgh, the Lady addo, a son.—4, e 
Countess Ducie, a son.——At Libberton Lodge, 
cerery » the wife of Sir William Maxwell, 
Bart. of Monteith, adau.— 5. At Kirkoswald, 
Cumberland, the wife of Timothy Fetherston- 
haugh, esq. a dau.— At Leytonstone, the wife 
of Sir Edward North Buxton, Bart.——6. In 
Keppel-st. Russell-sq. the wife of Coryndon 
H. Luxmore, esq. a son.——8. At Weymouth. 
the wife of Charles Purdon Coote, esq. late o 
the 3d Dragoon Guards, a son and heir.—9. 
In Portland-pl. the wife of Sir Richard Paul 
Jodrell, Bart. a dau.——10. At Hatherton, 
Lady Margaret Littleton, a son.——1ll. At 
Leigh Grange, South Brent, the wife of T. H. 
Flemming, esq. a son and heir.——13. At 
Mulgrave Castle, the Countess of Mulgrave, a 
son.—16. At Stoke Rochford Lady Caroline 
Turnor, a dau.—aAt Avondale, the wife of 
John Neeld, esq. M.P. a son.—17. The wife 


of Capt. Mark Wood, Coldstream Guards, a 
In Hyde Park-st. Lady 


son and heir.——18, 
Astley, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


April 28. At Bathurst, Cape of Good Hope» 
Mr. Henry Caslon Blundell, of the Commis- 
sariat, third son of Thomas Leigh Blundell, 
M.D. of Lombard-st. to Elizabeth dau. of Jo- 
seph Taylor, rf” of Port Frances. 

ay 23. At St. Mary’s, Wandsworth, Wil- 
liam Maddock, esq. of Liverpool, to Elizabeth, 
2d dau. of the Rev. Edward Whitley.——At St. 
M aT en, Se Jones Stators, 
esq. of Liverpool, to Sophia-Farrington, o} 
dau. of the late Dr. Nagle, R.N. of 

27. At Little Houghton, Captain Richard 
Henry Stopford, R.N. to Frances, only dau, 
of the late W. T. Smyth, esq. of Little Hough- 
ton.——At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. the Rev. 
William Cooke, B.A. fourth son of Thomas 
Cooke, esq. of Gorsefield, near Manchester, to 
Fanny, second dau. of the late Rev.G. J. Hag- 
gitt, of Bury St. Edmund’s.——At Brighton, 

ir Christopher Rawlinson, eldest surviving 
son of John Rawlinson, esq. of Wimpole-st. to 
Georgina-Maria, youngest dau. of the 
Alexander Radclyffe Sidebottom, esq. of 
Sloane-st. and Lincoln’s-inn. 

31. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Che- 
valier Charles Santi, to Caroline, second dau, 
of Sir H. Ferguson Davie, bart. 

Lately. At the British Embassy, in Paris, 
Henry C. Morgan, esq. Lieut. in the King’s 
Dragoon Guards, to Selina-Louisa, third dau. 
of Sir East Clayton East, bart. of Hall-place, 
Berks.—John Rowlinson are, esq. only 
son of William Pretty, esq. of Mornington- 
road, to Jane Napier, widow of C. J. Udny, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, and niece of Sir 
Richard Kellett, bart.——In Guernsey, Richd. 
James Ozanne, B.A. of Pembroke-coll. Ox- 
ford, son of Richard Mansell Ozanne, esq. to 
Catherine-Ann-Allaine, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Guerin Collings, esq. 

June 1. At Hove, Henry Oakeley, Lieut. 
R.N. to Emily-Letitia, third dau. of the late 
Colonel Hamlin Trelawny, R.A.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Baron A. Girsewald, 
Aide-de-Camp to his Royal Highness the 
reigning Duke of Brunswick, to Annie-Fector, 
dau, of the late General Munro, Novar Lodge, 
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Cheltenham.——aAt St. Paul’s, the Rev. Richd. 
John Uniacke, B.A. of St. Albvan’s-hall, Ox- 
ford, rector of Newport, to Ann-Jane, young- 
est dau. of the Venerable Robert Willis, D.D. 
Archdeacon of Nova Scotia. ——At Claybrooke, 
the Rev. W. J. Marshall, B.A. Incumbent of 
Oughty Bridge, near Sheffield, to Rebecca, 
third dau. of William Simons, esq. of Ulles- 
thorpe, Leic. “ 

2. At Hove Church, near Brighton, Frede- 
rick Dundas, esq. M.P. son of the late Hon. 
Charles Lawrence and Lady Caroline Dundas, 
to Grace, eldest dau. of Lady Grace and the 
late Sir Ralph Gore, Bart.——At Charlton, 
Kent, the Rev. Alfred Robarts, only son of W. 

barts, esq. of Burnham, Bucks, to Eliza- 
Glover-Moore, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
John Penketh Buée, Incumbent of Cawthorne, 
Yorksh.—At Woodhouse, William, eldest son 
of Joseph Gilstrap, esq. of Newark-on-Trent, 
Notts, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Thomas 
Haigh, esq. of Colne Bridge House, Hudders- 
field.—At Salcombe Regis, Devon, the Rev. 
William Walton, eldest son of William Walton, 
esq. Hampton, Middlesex, to Frances-Emma, 
second dau. of the late James Clarke, esq. of 
Sid Abbey, Salcombe Regis.——At Tiverton, 
T. D. Daniel, esq. eldest son of Thos. Daniel, 
esq. of Stoodiei h, to Dorothea-Holway, only 
dau. of the Rev. T. Carew, of Collipriest House, 
near Tiverton.——R. T. G. Gybbon Monypeny, 
eldest son of T. G. Monypeny, esq. of Hole- 
house, Kent, to Janet-Phillips, eldest dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Burney, R.N.I.——At All 
Saints’, St. John’s Wood, Daniel Richmond, 
esq. surgeon, of Paisley, to Henrietta-Fullerton- 
M‘Kinnon, dau. of Col. A. F. Richmond, C.B. 
resident at the Court of Oude, Lucknow, East 
Indies. 

3. At Leicester, the Rev. Henry Dennie 
Hilton, B.A. son of the Rev. John Hilton, 
M.A. of Sarr Court, Kent, to Anne-Jane, elder 
dau. of the Rev. Jemson Davies, M.A. Vicar of 
St. Nicholas, Leicester.——At Saltfleet, by 
St. Peter’s, Owen Daly, esq. M.D. and B.A. 
second son of the late E. Daly, esq. of Morning- 
ton Hall, co. of Westmeath, to Emma-Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Oldham, 

.—At Trinity Church, Robert John Por- 
hton, esq. M.A. eldest son of Robt. 
roughton, esq. of Melcombe-pl. to 
Louisa-Diana, eldest dau. of Charles Heaton 
Ellis, esq. of Harley-st. and Wyddial Hall, 
Herts.—At St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, 
Capt. G. Innes, Royal Art. to Frances-Caro- 
line, widow of the late Hamilton Gyll, esq. and 
dau. of Sir John Murray, Bart. of Stanhope. 
— At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Conway 
Whithorne Lovesy, esq. of Charlton neg 
Gloucestershire, and of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, to Colin-Campbell, only dau. 
of Capt. Edward Lloyd, R.N. of Cheltenham. 
—At Bath, the Rev. Edmund Burke Venables, 
second son of the Rev. James Venables, of 
Buckland Newton, Dorset, to Georgina-Mary, 
only dau. of Capt. Enderby, late of the 16th 
Lancers.—At St. John’s, Notting Hill, Wil- 
liam Trelawny Hallett, of the Middle Temple, 
esq. to Ellen, only dau. of Richard Whitehouse, 
of the Middle Temple, and of Notting Hill, esq. 
—At Brighton, Henry ee esq. Royal 
Horse Art. third son of Philip R. Lempriere, 
esq. of Rozelle, Jersey, to Imogen, youngest 
dau. of the late Osborn Tylden, esq. of Torre- 
hill. ——At Greenwich, Thomas Arthur Bussell, 
esq. son of the Rev. J. G. Bussell, Rector of 
Beaford, Devon, to Frances-Emily-Cotton, only 
dau. of Captain Bowker, R.N. Royal Hospital. 
—aAt Westham, Essex, the Rev. C. Clement 
Layard, Vicar of Mayfield, Staffordshire, son 
of the Rev. B. V. Layard, of Uffington, Lin- 
colnshire, to Sarah, eldest dau. of the lateS. J. 
Somes, esq. of Stratford Green, Essex,x——At 


esq, 
cher Bro 
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Sutton Veny, R. P. Hulme, esq. of Maisonette, 
Devon, to Anne, —- dau. ofthe late Rev. 
B. Thring, D.D. Rector of Sutton Veny, and of 
Overton, Wilts.——At Great Yeldham, Essex, 
the Rev. George Currey, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to Mary, third dau. of the 
late Rev. Lewis Way, of Spencer Farm, Great 
Yeldham.——At St. James’s, aay corny the 
Rev. William Thomas, D.D. late Senior Chap- 
lain at Madras, to Mrs. Williams, widow of the 
Rev. Richard Williams, Prebendary of Lincoln, 
and Rector of Great Houghton, Northampton- 
shire.——At Islington, Richard Hen ajor, 
esq. of the British Museum, to Sarah-Elizabeth, 
only dau. of og | Thorn, esq. of Canonbury. 
—Mr. Thomas £vans, Solicitor, Cardiff, to 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late Dr. Corbett, 
Archdeacon of York. 

4. At Jersey, James Cochrane 
Regt. to Mary, dau. of Thomas Gibson Brewer. 
esq. of Elm-lodge, Pinner, Middlesex, and 
Portland-pl. Jersey, barrister-at-law. 

5. At Newington, Ambrose, eldest son of 
Ambrose Patient, esq. of Corton, Wilts. to 
Henrietta-Sophia, youngest dau. of the late 
William Wyndham, esq. of Dinton-house.—— 
At St. Pancras, Thomas, eldest son of T. Wick- 
enden, esq. of Frindsbury, Kent, to Maria, 
youngest dau. of C. Harris, esq. of Fenchurch- 
st. and Guilford-st. Russell-sq. —— At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Thomas Adolphus Boy- 
renson, esq. M.D. of the Hon. Company’s Bom- 
bay Army, to Augusta-Marianne, only dau. of 
the late Francis Swinfen, esq. of Lapley, Staf- 
fordshire, and niece to the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Worcester.—At All Souls’, Langham-pl. 
Thomas Kirkby Thompson, esq. of Mecklen- 
burgh-sq. to Harriett-Alice, only dau. of the 
late J. Turner, esq. of Ham House, near Cow- 
bridge, Glamorganshire.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Gustavus Lambert, esq. to Lady 
Fanny Conyngham, second dau. of the Marquis 
Conyngham.——At Christ Church, Marylebone, 
Arthur-James, eldest son of John Hartley Bur- 
gess, esq. of St. Helier’s, Jersey, to Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late John Slade, esq. of 
Devizes. 

8. At Walmer, Kent, the Rev. William Att- 
hill, of Brandistone Hall, Norfolk, and Sub- 
Dean of the Collegiate Church of Middleham, 
Yorkshire, to Caroline-Amelia, only dau. of 
the late Capt. John Halstead, R.N.—— At 
Warwick, the Rev. Charles W. Landor, Vicar 
of Wichenford, Worcestershire, to Caroline, 
Fs est dau. of William Staunton, esq. of 

ngbridge House, Warwickshire.—-At Stoke, 
Cheshire, Thomas Sutton, esq. B.A. of Caius 
Coilege, Cambridge, to Mary, third dau. of the 
late John Grace, ~*~ of Whitby, near Chester. 
—At Gloucester, B. Minshull Thomas, esq. 
of Foxdown, Devon, to Jane, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Holt, esq. Registrar of the Diocese of 
Gloucester.—At Paddington, the Rev. R. M. 
Bonnor, Vicar of Ruabon, Denbighshire, to 
Ellen, dau. of the late John Wood, esq. of 
Worthing.—In the Royal Circus, Edinburgh, 
Edward W. Lane, esq. Advocate, to Margaret- 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Sir William 
Drysdale, of Pitteuchar.—— At Liverpool 
James Edwards, esq. M.D. to Eliza-Ellen, daw 
of the late Jonathan Smith, esq.—— At Ply-- 
mouth, Thomas Frost, esq. Gravel Pits, Shere 
Surrey, to Julia-Caroline, third dau. of Capt. 
Pyner, East Sandfield House, Guildford. 

9. AtSt.George’s, Hanover-sq. Lord Charles 
Lennox FitzRoy, second son of the Duke of 
Grafton, to Ann, youngest dau. of the late 
James Balfour, esq. of Whitlingham Castle, 
Berwick.——At Chickerell, Dorset, Philip Pitt 
Nind, esq. son of the late Capt. P. P. Nind, 
H.E.1.C.S, to Charlotte-Johnstone, third sur- 
viving dau. of the late Major John Maugham, 
R.M.——At Bersted, Sussex, the Rey, Wm, 


esq. of 19th 
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Penry Lendon, of Monmouth, to Eliza, eldest 
dau. of the v. E. Withers, of Bognor, 
Sussex.——At St. Giles’s, George A. Colman, 
esq. youngest son of the late W. Colman, esq. 
of Shirley, to Frederica-Eleanor, second sur- 
viving dau. of Dr. Lang, of ae ay and 
Newman-st.—— At St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, 
William-James, only son of James Palmer, esq, 
of the Close, Lichfield, to Mary-Spencer, dau. 
of Robert Onebye Walker, esq. of Bedford-sq. 
——At Pakenham, Suffolk, the Rev. R. Stot. 
Fox, youngest son of George Townshend Foxe 
esq. of Durham, to Mrs. Robert Day, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. W. Bassett, of Nether 
Hall, Suffolk. 

10. At Amberly, Fred. Bliss, esq. of Pensile 
House, Glouc. youngest son of the late T. Bliss 
esq. of Herne Hill, Surrey, to Caroline, third 
dau. of the late S. C. Turner, esq. of Child Oke- 
ford, Dors.——At West Ham, Charles Maynard 
Frost, esq. of Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill, 
third son of the late Robert Frost, esq. of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service, to Emma, 
= est dau. of the late James Adams, esq. of 

jaistow, Essex.—At St. George’s Hanover- 

. the Rev. Court Granville, to Lady Charlotte 

urray, sister of the Duke of Atholl.—aAt 
Sutton-at-Hone, John Blakeney, esq. of Bed- 
ford-row, to Sarah, eldest dau. of Henry Lamb, 
esq. Hawley, Kent.——At Cressing, Essex, 
Joseph Chambers, esq. of the Bengal Army, to 
Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. Sir John Page 
Wood, Bart.——At Littleworth, Berks, Hubert 
Hutchings, esq. to Geraldine-Laura, third dau. 
of Lady Elizabeth Baker, and sister of Sir 
Edward B. Baker, Bart. of Ranston, Dorset. 
——At Wimborne Minster, Capt. Douglas 
Curry, R.N. son of Vice-Adm. weg O C.B. to 
Elizabeth, second dau. of Edward Castleman, 
esy. of Allandale House, Wimborne, and Chet- 
tle, Dorset.——At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Robert 
William Bloxam, oo. of Ryde, to Henrietta- 
Louisa, only child of the late Henry Lock, esq. 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Military 
Service, and es. of the late Vice Adm. 
Lock, of Haylands, Isle of Wight.——At the 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Wakefield, John 
Bright, esq. of Rochdale, M.P. to Margaret- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late William Lea- 
tham, esq. Banker, Wakefield.—aAt in- 
burgh, Robert B. Blackburn, esq. son of the 
late John Blackburn, esq. of Killearn, Stirling- 
shire, to Frances-Georgina, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Edward Dewing, Kector of Rain- 
ham, in Norfolk.——At St. George’s, Hanover- 
é4.- Charles Joseph Parke, esq. eldest son of 
Charles Parke, esq. of Henbury House, Dorset, 
LF eret  D second dau. of the Rev. Chas. 
Wicksted Ethelston, of Wicksted Hall, Che- 


shire, and Uplyme mag Devon.——At In- 
r 


— Wilts. the Rev. Francis M. Rowden, 
-A. second son of the Rev. Edward Rowden, 
M.A, Vicar of Highworth, Wilts. to Susanna, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. W. A. Evanson, M.A. 
Vicar of Inglesham.——At Wimbledon, Surrey, 
William John Hickes, esq. son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. John Hickes, to Katherine-Forbes, 
eldest dau. of the late Major-Gen. Hogg, Bom- 
bay Army.—At St. James’s, Westminster, 
Walter Wyndham Burrell, youngest son of Sir 
Charles Merrick Burrell, of Knepp Castle, 
Sussex, to Dorothea, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
John Jones, Vicar of Burley-on-the-Hill, Rut- 
landshire. 

12. At Brighton, T. B. Shoobridge, esq. 
Craythorn House, Tenterden, to Mrs. Ball, 
widow of James Hine Ball, -~ late of the 
India House, and of Herne Hill, Surrey.—— 
At Barnes, the Rev. Horace W. a B.A. 
of Exeter College, Oxford, to Georgina-Theresa, 
second.dau. of Mr. Pyle, of Barnes-ter.——At 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, John Hull Walton 
Harris, esq. to Ann, relict of the late Thomas 
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Martin Cocksedge, esq. of The Hills, Bury St. 
Edmund’s. 

14. At Jacobstow, Devon. Lewis P. Madden, 
esq. M.D. son of the late Lewis P. Madden, 
esq. of Clifton, to Ellen, relict of Capt. Sir Ed- 
ward Astley, R.N. of Hayselden, Kent.——At 
Copenhagen, Count Bismark, of Schierstein, 
in the Duchy of Nassau, to Charlotte-Henri- 
etta. eldest dau. of the Right Hon. Sir H. W. 
Williams Wynn, G.C.H. her Majesty’s Envoy 
Extr. and Minister Plenip. in Denmark.——At 
Bromsgrove, the Rev. Walter Eaton, M.A. of 
Merton College, Oxford, to Isabell ‘ou 
dau. of G. F. Iddins, esq. of the Wood-row, 

ore. 

15._ At Bath, John, son of the late Rey. Wil- 
liam Ettrick, of High Barns, Durham, to Sophia, 
second dau. of the Rev. J. G. Maddison, of 
Belmont, Bath.——At Marylebone, Archibald 
Campbell, esq. son of the late Alex. Campbell, 
esq. of Hallyards, Peeblesshire, to Bar 
Anne, second dau. of the late James Macpher- 
son, esq. of Inverness-shire and Rotterdam.-— 
At the National Scotch Church, Regent-sq. 
the Rev. William Cousin, of the Pres yterian 
Church, Chelsea, to Anne-Ross, dau. of the 
late David Ross Cundell, Esq. M.D.——At 
Clifton, Bristol, on. Henry ke Harston, 
R.N. second son of S. R. Harston, esq. of Wal- 
ton-on-Trent, to Alicia, third dau. of the Rev. 
John Eagles, of Clifton——At West Ham, 
Marven Everett, youngest son of the late Wil- 
liam Marven Everett, esq. of Heytesbury, 
Wilts. to Maria, eldest dau. of Mill Pellatt, esq. 
Plaistow, Essex.——At Potsdam, the —s 
Duke of Brunswick to the Princess Louisa 0! 
Mecklenburgh Schwerin, sister of the reigning 
duke.——At Kingston-upon-Thames, Henry 
Hughes Hallett, esq. of Staple’s Inn, London, to 
Bridget-Anne, second dau. of Charles William 
Hallett, esq. of Surbiton Lodge, Kingston, —— 
At Irthlingborough, Northamptonshire, the 
Rev. Benjamin Wilson, Curate of Coveney and 
Wentworth, Camb. and late of Westley, Suffolk, 
to Fanny, second dau. of the late Caryer She- 
rard, esq. of Thrapstone.——At St. Mary’s, 
Grosvenor-sq. Lieut.-Col. Sir William A. = 
well, Bart. of Calderwood Castle, Lanarkshire, 
to Catherine-Cameron, relict of the late Capt. 
H. P. Gill, of the 50th, or Queen’s Own, and 
fifth dau. of the late Walter Logan, esq. Edin- 
burgh.——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Benj. 
Charles Crosley, only son of the late B. 
Crosley, esq. of Great James-st. Bedford-row, 
to Mary-Ann, third dau of John Mountford, 
esq. of Great Coram-st.——At Blandford St. 
Mary’s, Robert Marsden, of Lower Belgrave- 
pl. to Anna-Jane, eldest dau. of John Hector, 
esq.——At Jamaica, Mayow Short, esq. Chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions, to Annis-Rachel, 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Panton, of Widcombe, 
and niece of the Vice-Chancellor of Jamaica. 

16. At Houstoun House, Linlithgowsh. 
Charles Taylor Leckie, esq. R.N. to Elizabeth- 
Binning, second dau. of Major Shairp, of Hous- 
toun.——At Walton, William Kilgour, esq. of 
Liverpool, son of the late George Kilgour, esq. 
of Woburn-pl. London, and Icairn, Aber- 
deenshire, to Janet-Lindsay, dau. of the late 
Patrick Smith, esq. of Glasgow. 

17. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Huntley 
George Gordon Duff, esq. of Muirtown, Inver- 
ness-shire, to Helen, youngest dau. of the late 
James Fraser, esq. Achnagairn.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Mr. Alfred Bowyer 
Smijth, second and youngest son of Sir Edward 
Bowyer Smijth, Bart. of Hill Hall and Horham 

all, Essex, to Miss Rolt, only dau. of Major- 
Gen. Rolt.——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Monsieur Martial Guilhon, of Mazamet, in 
Languedoc, to Sophia-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
J.B. Heath, esq. Russell-sq.—At Wyn ° 
Isle of Bute, Francis Le Grix White, esq. only 
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son of John White, ~* of St. Andrew’s pl. 
Regent 2 perk, and of Bromley, Kent, to 

cilia-Catherine-Charlotte, second dau. of the 
late Sir Daniel Keyte Sandford, D.C.L. Oxon. 
——At Bathwick Church, Capt. Smyth, R.N. to 
Margaret-Frances, eldest dau. of the late Tho- 
mas Potts, esq. of Carshalton.——At Wisbech 
St. Peter’s, the Hon. Charles Fred. Octavius 
Peng’ youngest son of the late Lord Church- 

|, to Hester- liza, eldest dau. of the Rev. H. 
Fardell, Vicar of Wisbech, and Canon of Ely. 
——At St. James’s, Paddington, Berkeley. 
eldest son of Adolphus Pugh ‘ohnson, esq. of 
Hamilton-terr. St. John’s Wood, to Laura- 
Amanda, only dau. of the late J. H. Flemming, 

. of the Island of Anguillax——At Whips- 
nade, Beds. the Rev. Thomas Whitworth, Rec- 
tor of Addlethorpe and Vicar of Thorpe, Lin- 
colnshire, to Emma, youngest dau. of the late 
John Pulle » esq.——At Edgbaston, Warwick- 
shire, the Rev. Edward Illingworth, M.A. of 
Edgbaston, only son of A. Illingworth, esq. 
surgeon, R.N. of Fowey, Cornwall, to Louisa, 
dau. of the late Dr. Percy, of Bedworth-hall, 
Warw.——At Stockwell, Arthur-Haydon, eldest 
son of T, Blanchard Coward, esq. late of Bath, 
to Eleanor-Frances, only dau. of William Tho- 
mas, esq. North Brixton, Surrey.——At Bar- 
badces, Lieut. E. G. Hore, second son of the 
late Capt. Hore, R.N. of Pole-Hore, co. Wex- 
ford, to Maria, second dau. of Lieut.-Colonel 
Reid, Governor of the Windward Islands. 

19. At St. John’s, Notting Hill, Robert 
Barnes, M.B. of Park-road, Notting Hill, and 
Gloucester-terr. Hyde Park, to Eliza, eldest 
dau. of John Fawkener, esq. of Norland-pl.—— 
At Streatham, James Spalding Gardiner, esq. 
of Manor House, Great Wymondly, Herts. to 
Mary-Ann, only child of the late George and 
Mary-Ann Haywood, and granddau. of the late 
William Porthouse, esq. of Balham Hill, Surrey. 
— At St. Saviour’s, Southwark, George Row- 
land, esq. of Holly Lod e, Heacham, Norfolk, 
to Eliza, third dau. of the late Rev. James 
Wright, Rector of East Harling. 

21. At Niton, I. W. William Fred. Wolley, 
esq. to Jane, eldest dau. of the late Henry 
Coape, a j 

22. At Northaw, William P. Bathe, esq. of 
South-st. London, to Ann-Maria, eldest dau. of 
the late David Cameron, esq. of N orthaw-place, 
Herts.——At Guernsey, John Moore Napier, 
ot only son of his Excellency Major-Gen. W. 
F. P. Napier, Lieut.-Gov. of the island, to Miss 
Alexander, youngest dau. of Major Alexander, 
R. E.—At Glasgow, G. F. Snowball, esq. 
B.A. of Liverpool, scholar of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, to Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
R. Lowe, esq. of Gibraltar.—aAt Egloskerry, 
Launceston, Bedley Bastard Marke, esq. of 
Liskeard and Treludick, Cornwall, and of Ply- 
mouth, to Ann-Eliza, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
H. A. Simcoe, of Penheale, and grand-dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Simcoe.——At Wallasey, 
Cheshire, Holland, eldest son of George Lomas, 
esq. of Birch Hall, Lanc. to Nony-Hardy, se- 
cond dau. of Sam. Johnston, esq. of Olinda 
Liscard, Cheshire.——At North Cray, the Rev. 
C. W. Willock, of Baliol coll. Oxf. son of the 
late A. C. Willock, esq. R. Art. to Maria, dau. 
of R. Gosling, esq. of North Cray. —— At 
Bishop’s Cannings, the Rev. Thos. Crook 
Gibbs, M.A. of Trinity college, Oxford, to 
Rachel-Agnes, third dau. of T. Brown, esq. of 
Horton, Wilts. 

23. At Polebrooke, Joseph Deane, late Capt. 
of Carabineers, son of the late William Browne, 
esq. and the Lady Charlotte, of Brounes Hill, 
Carlow, to Georgiana-Charlotte, only child of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Thursby, of the 53rd reg. 
——At Exeter, the Rev. George F. Turner, son 
of the late 14 H. Turner, Rector of St. Law- 
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rence, Exeter, and Chaplain to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, to Laura-Hurriel, third 
dau. of the late Charles Bullock, .. formerly 
of Faulkbourne, Essex.—At Thornbury, 
Stephen Cossham, pe of Bristol, to Anna- 
Adams, eldest dau. of Daniel Gingell, esq. M.D. 
of Thornbury. 

24. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Charles 
William Reynolds, esq. late Capt. in the 16th 
Lancers, to Charlotte-Mary, only dau. of the 
Rev, R. P. Butler.——At Blakeney, Norfolk, 
the Rev. Richard H. Tillard, of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Anna, second dau. of the 
Rev. Joseph Cotterill, Rector of Blakeney.—— 
At Hope, John Watson, esq. of Trinity-hall, 
Camb. younger son of the late Richard Watson, 
esq. of Lutterworth, to Anne, second dau. of 
Charles Blayney Trevor Roper, esq. of Plas 
‘Teg-park, co. of Flint. ——At Camberwell, John 
Hockin, esq. of Dominica, third son of the Rev. 
William Hockin, Rector of Phillack, Cornwall, 
to Mary, second dau. of William Hichens, esq. 
—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Jolin Walter 
Maxwell Lyte, of Berry Head, Devon. to Emily- 
Jeannette, eldest dau, of the late Col. Crai ie, 
Bengal Army.——At Battersea, Edward, eldest 
son of Edward Savage Bailey, esq. of Berners- 
st. to Maria, second dau. of James Coles, esq. 
of Old Park, Clapham Common.——The Comte 
de Roullée to Maria-Patience, dau. of the late 
Sir William Blackett, bart.——The Rev. Tho- 
mas Paley, B.D. late Fellow of St. John’s coll. 
Camb. and Rector of Ufford-cum-Bainton, 
eldest son of Dr. Paley, of Bishopton, and 
grandson to the late Archdeacon Paley, to Ann, 
eldest dau. of Smith Wormald, esq. of Barton 
Hall, Linc.——At Exeter, William Bucking- 
ham, esq. to Elizabeth-Heath, third dau. of 
the late John Herman Merivale, esq. 

46. At ‘I'wickenham, James Temple Bow- 
doin, esq. late Capt. 4th (Royal Irish) Dragoon 
Guards, only son of the late Jamés Temple 
Bowdoin, esq. and grandson of Sir John Tem- 
ple, Bart. to Elizabeth, third dau. of Sir Wm. 
Clay, Bart. M.P. of Fulwell Lodge, Middlesex. 
—At St. Michael’s, Pimlico, John Edwardes, 
esq. youngest son of Vincent Edwardes, esq. 
of Farmcote, Staffordsh. to Jemima, dau. of 
the late Rev. John Marten Butt, M.A. Vicar 
of East Garston, Berks. 

27. At St. George-the-Martyr, Queen-sq. 
Richard, eldest son of the Rev. Richard Gart 
of Farnham, to Clara, second dau. of William 
Loftus Lowndes, esq. Q.C. 

July 7. At Dublin, the Rev. Wm. Farmer, 
to Rebecca-Anne, dau. of the late William 
Dobbs Burleigh, of St. Catherine’s, Carrick- 
fergus, esq. 

8. At Stopford-terr. Lieut.-Col. Simmons, 
C.B. late of the 41st Regt. to Frances, relict 
of Alexander Munro, of Trinidad, and eldest 
dau. of J. Townshend Pasea, of Streatham 
Lodge.—At Kingston, John Shrubsole, young- 
est son of William Shrubsole, esq. to Sarah- 
Alicia-Eliza, eldest dau. of C. J. Fenner, esq. 
of Hampton-wick, Middlesex.—aAt Docking, 
William Daniel Chapman, esq. youngest son 
of William Chapman, esq. of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, to Janet, fifth surviving dau. of Rev. H. 
J. Hare, of Docking-hall, Norfolk.—— At Hil- 
lington, Norfolk, Francis Hay, eldest son of 
Daniel Gurney, esq. of North Runcton, to 
Margaret-Charlotte, dau. of Sir Wm. Browne 
Ffolkes, Bart.——At St. Etheldred, Capt. N. 
H. Palmer, of the “ Emerald Isle,” second 
son of Nathaniel Palmer, oO Recorder of 
Great Yarmouth, to Martha-Mealing eldest 
dau. of Robert Mills, esq. 

10. At the French Ambassador’s Chapel, 
the Count du Collin, Baron de Barizien, Visct. 
de eg es the Countess Colmar, dau. of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Brunswick. 
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Lorp DuNSANDLE. 

Aug. 6. At Dunsandle, co. Galway, of 
malignant typhus fever, the Right Hon. 
James Daly, Baron Dunsandle and Clon 
Conal, co. Galway. 

His Lordship was the son and heir of 
the Right Hon. Denis Bowes Daly, of 
Dunsandle, formerly M.P. for the county 
of Galway, and Mustermaster-general of 
Ireland, by Lady Henrietta Maxwell, only 
daughter and heir of Robert second Earl 
of Farnham. 

In early life he was an officer in the 
army. He first entered parliament in 
May 1805, as member for the borough of 
Galway, on a vacancy occasioned by his 
father having accepted the office of Es- 
cheator of Munster, in order to his elec- 
tion for the county. Mr. James Daly 
was rechosen in 1806 and 1807; andin 
1812 he succeeded his father as member 
for the county; for which he was re- 
chosen at every subsequent election until 
1830, when two Whigs were returned, 
Sir John Burke, Bart. and James Staun- 
ton Lambert, esq. In 1832 Mr. Daly 
again came forward, and defeated Sir John 
Burke by 1370 votes to 1357 : but in 1835 
he was finally excluded. 

On the 6th June, 1845, he was raised 
to the peerage of Ireland by the title of 
Lord Dunsandle, a dignity which had long 
been assigned to him, and for which his 
patent is said to have been actually made 
out at the resignation of the Duke of Wel- 
lington as Premier in 1834. 

In his various election contests Mr. 
Daly had incurred a very large expendi- 
ture in support of the Tory interest. He 
was beyond all cavil one of the best land- 
lords in Ireland, and was perfectly idol- 
ized by his tenants and dependents, Ro- 
man Catholic as well as Protestant. 

His Lordship married, in March 1808, 
Maria-Elizabeth, second daughter and co- 
heir of the late Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Skeffington Smyth, Bart. and by that lady, 
who survives him, he had issue five sons 
and two daughters: 1. the Right Hon. 
Denis St. George now Lord Dunsandle ; 
2. the Hon. Skeffington-James ; 3. the 
Hon. Charles-Anthony, Capt. 89th Foot ; 
4. the Hon. Bowes-Richard ; 5. the Hon. 
Robert, Lieut. 20th Foot, and Aide-de- 
camp to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
who married on Dec. 27, 1845, the Hon. 
Cecilia Maria A’Court, daughter of Lord 
Heytesbury ; 6, the Hon. Eleanor-Mar- 
garet; and 7, the Hon. Rosa-Gertrude- 
Harriett. 

Gent. Mag, Vou, XXVIII 


ApMIRAL Poyntz. 

May 5. At his seat, Brockhampton 
House, Havant, aged 78, Stephen Poyntz, 
esq. Admiral of the White. 

This officer, we believe, was a natural 
son of Stephen Poyntz, esq. of Midgham 
House, Berks, whose daughter married 
John first Earl Spencer, first Lord of the 
Admiralty. He was made a Lieutenant 
in April 1791, afterwards commanded the 
Childers sloop ; and obtained post rank 
in the Camilla, of 24 guns, Dec. 5, 1796. 
His next appointment was to the Solebay 
frigate, stationed in the West Indies, 
where he captured l’Egyptienne, of 18 
guns, pierced for 44; le Geelan, of 16; 
la Sarier brig, of 12; and le Vengeur 
schooner, of 10 guns. These vessels were 
deeply laden with naval and military 
stores, from Rochefort, bound to St. Do- 
mingo. He also took several of the ene- 
my’s privateers and merchantmen. The 
Solebay returned to England in the au- 
tumn of 1800, and Captain Poyntz was 
soon after removed into the Beaulieu, of 
40 guns, and employed on the coast of 
France during the remainder of the war. 

His next appointment was to the Me- 
lampus, another frigate, in which he cap- 
tured two brigs and four luggers, convey- 
ing soldiers from Bourdeaux bound to 
Brest. 

On the 13th July, 1805, he intercepted 
the Hydra, a Spanish private ship of war, 
of 28 guns and 192 men ; and in the fol- 
lowing year he assisted at the capture, 
and was charged with the destruction of 
l’Impetueux, of 74 guns, off Cape Henry. 
He subsequently commanded the Edgar, 
a third rate, in the Baltic. He was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral, 
Aug. 12, 1819; to that of Vice-Admiral, 
July 22, 1830; and to the full rank of 
Admiral, Nov. 23, 1841. He married, 
Oct. 8, 1802, Miss Frances Lydia Brall, 
of Hambleton, Hants: her death has oc- 
curred since that of her husband, on the 
9th August. 


GeneRAL J. G. Ciay, K.C. 

Dec. 13. At Exeter, in his 80th year, 

General John Granby Clay, K.C. 
He had been sixty-four years in the 
‘army, having entered it as an Ensign in 
Capt. Abercromby’s independent com- 
pany, on the 6th Nov. 1782. He was 
reduced the following year, at the conclu- 
sion of the American war. He exchanged 
from half-pay into the 45th regiment, the 
28th of Dec. 1784 _ the regiment 

2 
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in Ireland the beginning of the next year, 
and embarked for Grenada in the West 
Indies, early in 1786. He was promoted 
to a Lieutenancy, the 30th of April, 1788 ; 
and volunteered his services with the 2nd 
battalion of light infantry, on the expe- 
dition against Martinique. On the at- 
tack of the enemy’s positions in the rear 
of St. Pierre’s, Lieut. Clay volunteered, 
and led the forlorn hope at the storming 
of the Morne de Pin; his party consisted 
only of a serjeant and twelve men, with 
= of whom he gained the summit just 

efore daybreak, in rear of the enemy’s 
position, who, finding himself so unex- 
pectedly assailed from that quarter, pre- 
cipitately abandoned the post, (leaving a 
brass field-piece in the hands of the storm- 
ing party,) but not until Lieut. Clay had 
himself wounded the French officer who 
commanded. After the capture of St. 


Pierre’s he assisted at the siege and re- 


duction of forts Louis and Bourbon. 
After the conquest of Martinique, he ac- 
companied the expedition against St. 
Lucia; and, on the surrender of that 
island, he returned to England on the Ist 
of July, and purchased a company in the 
105th regiment, then raising at Leeds. 
His commission bore date the 17th of 
April, 1794, and, in consequence of his 
standing in the army as a Lieutenant, he 
became the senior Captain, and on the 
16th Sept. 1795, succeeded to the Ma- 
jority; the regiment being drafted soon 
afterwards, he remained unattached for 
some time, and was then placed on half- 


pay. 

In Dec. 1796, he was appointed Bri- 
gade Major to the forces in South Britain. 
In 1798 he accompanied the brigade of 


guards to Ireland. On the 19th May, 
1800, being appointed to the 2d battalion 
of the 54th regiment, then under orders 
for secret service, he resigned his staff 
employment, and joined his corps at Net- 
ley camp; they embarked soon after at 
Southampton, and sailed with the expe- 
dition under Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Pul- 
teney to Belleisle, Ferrol, Vigo Bay, &c. 
He was made Lieut.-Colonel by brevet, 
the Ist Jan. 1801, and served with the 
army under Gen. Sir Ralph Abercromby 
in Egypt, was in the severe actions of the 
13th and 21st of March, and present 
during the whole period of the siege of 
Alexandria. He accompanied Major- 
General Coote’s division of the army to 
the westward, and on the 22nd Aug. he 
had his charger killed under him by a 
French eighteen-pounder, on the Heights 
of Marabout. He left Alexandria the 
latter end of December, and returned to 
England in April, 1802; and was placed 
on half-pay shortly afterwards, in conse- 
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quence of the reduction which took place. 
He received a medal for his services in 
Egypt, and the Turkish order of the 
Crescent. 

In July, 1803, he was appointed to the 
Buffs, and ordered to London to superin- 
tend the army of reserve for Middlesex, 
cities of London and Westminster, and 
Tower Hamlets. In June, 1804, he was 
made Assistant Inspector-General of the 
additional force; and on the 25th Nov. 
1805, was appointed Inspecting Field 
Officer of the Manchester recruiting dis- 
trict, and placed on the half-pay of the 
24th light dragoons. In May, 1808, very 
serious disturbances broke out at Man- 
chester, and all the manufacturing towns 
for many miles round, which Lieut.-Col. 
Clay with very small means effectually 
quelled, in the course of a few days. 
Major-General Champagné, who com- 
manded the north-west district, thanked 
him publicly for his active exertions on 
that occasion, and made very handsome 
mention of him to the Commander-in- 
Chief. In 1809 he obtained the brevet 
rank of Colonel in the army. In April, 
1812, very alarming riots again took 
place at Manchester and its vicinity, but 
the timely example made at Middleton, 
(where the mob attacked the mill and 
burned the dwelling-house of Mr. Burton, 
a principal manufacturer, and had the au- 
dacity to fire upon the troops,) so com- 
pletely dismayed them, that they had 
ceased to assemble in any great numbers 
before the reinforcements arrived, al- 
though the same bad spirit existed for many 
months afterwards. From the represen- 
tations which were made to the Govern- 
ment of the Colonel’s services on this oc- 
casion, he was made Colonel on the Staff, 
and continued in the command of a bri- 
gade at Manchester, until the 4th June, 
1813, when he was made Major-General, 
and appointed to the staff of the West 
Indies. Whilst preparing for his depar- 
ture, he was waited upon by a deputation 
of the principal gentlemen of Manchester, 
to present a sword of the value of 100 
guineas. The blade had the following 
inscription: ‘*To Major-General. J. G. 
Clay, this sword was most respectfully 
presented by his numerous friends in 
Manchester and Salford, as a grateful 
memorial of his invaluable services in the 
local events of 1812, and of the esteem 
and admiration with which they have uni- 
formly regarded his excellent deportment 
as an officer and a gentleman, during a 
residence of eight years in the district.” 

A few days after this public mark of 
approbation, it was officially notified to 
him that the Prince Regent had been 
graciously pleased to remove him from 
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the staff of the West Indies to that of 
Great Britain; and he was directed to 
repair forthwith to Norman Cross, and 
take upon him the command of that de- 
pot, where he continued until the 24th 
Sept. 1814, when his staff employment 
ceased in consequence of the termination 
of the war with France. 

He was promoted to the rank of Lieut.- 
General May 27, 1825, and to the full 
rank of General, Nov. 23, 1841. He 
was in receipt of a pension for his dis- 
tinguished services. 


Lr.-Gen. Six D. L. Gitmovur, K.C.B. 

March 22. At Rome, aged 72, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Dugald Little Gilmour, K.C.B., 
Colonel of the 2nd Battalion of the Rifle 
Brigade. 

This distinguished officer had been up- 
wards of 50 years in the army, and had 
shared the perils of the Peninsular war 
under Sir John Moore and the Duke of 
Wellington. He was appointed Ensign 
in an independent company, in July, 1794 ; 
subsequently Lieutenant, and thence re- 
moved to the 57th Foot. The 23rd May, 


1795, he received a company in the 93rd. 
He served with the latter regiment on 
the coast of Guiana till Sept. 1795, when 


it was reduced. From that time he re- 
mained unattached until March, 1792, 
when he was placed on half-pay, and so 
continued for seventeen months, during 
which he served as Lieutenant in the Ayr- 
shire Fencible Cavalry. In Aug. 1799, he 
was restored to full.pay in the 4th Foot, 
with which he served a campaign in Hol- 
land, and was present at the actions of 
the 2nd and 6th Oct.; at the latter he 
was wounded and taken prisoner, but ex- 
changed in three months, and returned to 
England. In May 1805 he obtained a 
Majority in the 95th Foot, with which 
he served at the siege of Copenhagen and 
the action of Kioge. In April 1808 he 
went to Sweden with Sir John Moore, and 
afterwards to Portugal and Spain: he was 
present at the battle of Corunna. In 
July 1809 he joined the army under the 
Duke of Wellington in Portugal, and was 
present at the battles of Busaco, Fuentes 
d@’Onor, Nive, and Toulouse; for which 
he received a cross. The 30th May, 1811, 
he received the brevet of Lieut.-Col. ; 
and the 16th of June, 1814, a Lieut.- 
Colonelcy in the 95th, afterwards the 
Rifle Brigade. He was appointed a Com- 
panion of the Bath on the enlargement of 
that order, and was promoted to the rank 
of Knight Commander in 1831. He was 
advanced to the rank of Major-General 
in 1830, to that of Lieut.-General in 1841, 
and was appointed Colonel Commandant 
of the Rifle Brigade in 1842. 
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Lievut.-Gen. T. Marriott. 

March 16. At his residence, Avon- 
bank-park, near Pershore, Worcestershire, 
aged 73, Lieut.-General Thomas Marriott, 
of the Madras army, a deputy- lieutenant 
and magistrate of the counties of Worces- 
ter and Gloucester. 

This officer was the third son of Ran- 
dolph Marriott, esq. of the Leases, in 
Yorkshire, formerly a member of the su- 
preme government of Bengal, by Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of Dr. Christopher 
Wilson, Lord Bishop of Bristol, by Anne, 
daughter of Dr. Edmund Gibson, Lord 
Bishop of London. He was educated for 
the royal artillery, having been appointed 
by the Duke of Richmond, a cadet in 
1789: in 1790, his father (to serve a 
younger son) accepted of a cadetship for 
him to Madras, where he landed the 29th 
May, 1791, having been promoted to an 
Ensigncy in 1790. 

On joining his corps (25th battalion) 
he was detached with the light company 
and 30 men to the assault of Ahtoor: in 
the same year, 1791, he was detached with 
the flank companies to join Col. Cup- 
page’s detachment to clear and take pos- 
session of the Coimbetoor country, and to 
collect grain for the grand army under 
Lord Cornwallis, then besieging Seringa- 
patam. On the completion of this ser- 
vice he was placed in command of one of 
the captured forts (Denaickencota), and 
on the peace of Seringapatam, in 1792, 
he was commissioned to exchange certain 
frontier fortresses with Tippoo Sultan’s 
officers. In 1792-3, he was employed, 
under Col. Maxwell, in quelling the re- 
bellion of the Southern Polygars ; having, 
on the 3rd Oct. 1792, been promoted to 
a Lieutenancy. 

In 1793 he marched with his corps, 
under Gen. Floyd, to invest Pondicherry, 
and during the siege was appointed to 
serve in the engineer corps. In 1794 he 
was made Adjutant to the 22nd battalion, 
and in 1795, he was appointed, by Lord 
Hobart, to the government and command 
of Namcul, a frontier fortress. In Oct. 
1796, on the new formation of the army, 
he was appointed Adjutant and Quarter- 
master (in one person answering to Bri- 
gade Quarter-master) to the battalions of 
the Ist Native regiment. In June 1797, 
he was nominated Brigade Quarter-master 
and Assistant under the Quarter-master 
General on the Manilla expedition, under 
Sir James Craig; and in July 1798, Bri- 
gade-Major to the cantonment of Walla- 
jahbad. The 2nd Jan. 1799, he was ap- 
pointed Aide-de-Camp and Deputy Per- 
sian Interpreter to the Commander-in- 
Chief, General Harris. On the fall of 
Seringapatam, he was made Military Se- 
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cretary to the Commander-in-Chief. He 
was afterwards employed in the revenue 
department at Seringapatam to collect 
materials for forming the partition treaty 
of Mysore; and also in the political de- 
partment, and put in charge of the My- 
sore Princes. On the 10th Dec. 1799, 
he was promoted to the rank of Captain- 
Lieutenant, and on the 7th May, 1800, 
to Captain of a company in the Ist regi- 
ment of Native Infantry. 

He remained in the Hon. Col. A. Wel- 
lesley’s family, and in political charge of 
the Mysore families, until their final re- 
moval to Velore ; when, in Jan. 1803, he 
was appointed Town Major of the fortress 
of Velore, and Deputy in charge of the 
Mysore Princes. The 4th April 1804, 
he was promoted to the rank of Major ; 
and the 22nd Jan. 1805, appointed, in 
the political department, to the full charge 
of the Mysore Princes. The 17th Oct. 
1805, he obtained the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel. 

After the mutiny at Velore, Lieut.-Col. 
Marriott was sent by the government of 
Madras, in charge of the seven senior 
Mysore Princes, to Bengal, on board 
H.M.’s ship Culloden. He returned to 
Madras; and in May 1807, reached Cal- 
cutta by land with the junior Princes and 
families, after a march of five months 
from Velore. He received on this occa- 
sion the thanks of the supreme govern- 
ment, and a present of 5000 rupees. 

The 29th Oct. 1807, he sailed for Eng- 
land on furlough, and the 10th Sept. 
1811, returned to his duty at Madras. 

On the 4th June, 1814, this officer was 
promoted to brevet-Colonel, and the 8th 
July, 1814, appointed by governmentto the 
command of the fort and cantonment of 
Bangalore. The Ist Feb. 1815, he was 
appointed to command the Light Brigade 
with the army on the Toombuddra, under 
the personal command of Sir T. Hislop, 
Commander-in-Chief. The 14th Oct. 
following he was appointed by government 
to command a field force for the reduction 
of the fort and province of Kurnool, and 
also first commissioner for the settlement 
of the affairs of the same. On the 14th 
Dec. the batteries opened, and on the 
15th the usurper und garrison surrendered 
at discretion. For this service he received 
a present of 1000 pagodas (400/.) from 
the East India Company. 

On the 31st August following, he re- 
sumed the command of Bangalore; and 
on the 16th Jan. 1820, sailed for England 
on furlough. The 6th Aug. 1820, he was 
appointed Colonel Commandant of a re- 
giment ; and the 19th July, 1821, on the 
coronation of King George IV. promoted 
to the rank of Major-General. He was 
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advanced to the local rank of Lieut.-Gen. 
in the East Indies, Jan. 10, 1837. 

Lieut.-Gen. Marriott married his cou- 
sin, Anne, third daughter of Sir John 
Beckett, Bart. by Mary Wilson, daughter 
of Christopher Lord Bishop of Bristol ; 
and by that lady he had issue four sons 
and two daughters, The former are, 1. 
Thomas-Beckett-Feilding Marriott, Cap- 
tain in the Royal Artillery ; 2. Edward- 
Beckett; 3. Randolph, in the Bengal 
civil service; 4. Lieutenant Marriott, of 
the 2nd Royal regiment. 


Masor-Gen. CrAwFrorp. 

April\. At Nice, where he had been 
staying for the benefit of his health, aged 
71, Major-General George Crawford, late 
of the Royal Regiment of Artillery. 

This galiant officer had been connected 
with the service from the age of 17. In 
1798 he took part in the capture of Suri- 
nam, and in 1801 he was at the taking of 
the Swedish and Danish islands. In 
1803 he served in St. Lucia, and again in 
Surinam, and in 1805 at Dominica. He 
was also engaged during the memorable 
Corunna campaign, in all the important 
movements of which he took part, includ- 
ing the momentous engagement which 
so gloriously and so honourably termi- 
nated it. The commissions of the de- 
ceased were thus dated:—Second Lieu- 
tenant, Oct. 9, 1794; Lieutenant, Oct. 
31,1794; Captain-Lieut., April 18, 1801; 
Captain, March 1, 1805 ; Major, June 4, 
1813; Lieut.-Colonel, March 2, 1825; 
Colonel, April 27, 1836; and Major- 
General, Nov. 23, 1841. 


Masor-GEeneRAL Fryers. 

May 11. At Woolwich, Major-Gen. 
Thomas Fyers, of the Royal Engineers. 

Major-General Fyers had just com- 
pleted 47 years of active service, having 
entered the corps as Second Lieutenant, 
on the 2d May, 1800. His subsequent 
promotions are dated as follows :-——First 
Lieutenant, April 18, 1801; Second Cap- 
tain, Sept. 21, 1805 ; Captain, April 23, 
1810; brevet Major, August 12, 1819; 
Lieutenant-Colonel, March 23, 1825 ; 
Colonel, Jan. 10, 1837 ; and Major-Gene- 
ral, Nov. 9, 1846. He served in the Penin- 
sula, and was engaged at Corunna; and 
in 1810 was aide-de-camp to General 
Twiss, on the staff of the Kent district. 


Coronet Martin Linpsay, C.B. 


Lately. At Kandy, in the island of 
Ceylon, Colonel Martin Lindsay, C.B., 
late of 78th Highlanders. 

He entered the service as Ensign in 
1794, and became Captain in the 78th 
Foot, in 1803, In 1811 he proceeded to 
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Java, and was present in the actions of 
the 22nd of August and 16th of Septem- 
ber. In the latter he commanded eight 
companies of the 78th Highlanders, and 
for his conduct on the field received a 
medal. In 1814 he served during the 
campaign of Holland, and took part in 
the bombardment of Antwerp: and in 
1815 was nominated a Companion of 
the Bath. His commissions were thus 
dated :—Ensign, July 3, 1794; Lieute- 
nant, August 22, 1794; Captain, Nov. 
22, 1801; Major, Jan. 4, 1810; Lieut.- 
Colonel, Nov. 25, 1813; re-appointed 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 78th Foot, Aug. 12, 
1819; and Colonel, July 22, 1830. Al- 
though retired from the army for some 
years, he was specially allowed to retain 
his rank. 
Captain Grorce MACLEAN. 

May 22. At Cape Castle, on the 
western coast of Africa, George Maclean, 
esq. Judicial Assessor in that colony, and 
formerly Governor in chief. 

In this gentleman Great Britain has 
lost another of those valuable men who 
unostentatiously and resolutely serve their 
country in comparatively subordinate 
situations, but whose abilities, judgment, 


and decision would qualify them for the 


most distinguished posts. Capt. Maclean 
was the eldest son of the Rev. James 
Maclean, minister of Urquhart in Moray- 
shire, by his first wife Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of George Tod, esq. ; and nephew to 
Major-Gen. Sir Johu Maclean, K.C.B. 
After serving in the Waterloo campaign, 
Captain Maclean was draughted, after-the 
peace, into the Royal African corps. From 
his first entrance into that force he appears 
to have devoted himself to the study of 
African life, habits, and customs, and their 
relations to, and bearings on, the Euro- 
pean settlements on that coast. This study 
his cool unbiassed judgment, and his un- 
deviating tact in conducting intercourse 
with the natives and winning their confi- 
dence, enabled him to render perfect. He 
had not been many years in the station, 
when the Colonial Office, in despair at the 
disastrous consequences of the miserable 
Ashantee war, threatened to abandon our 
ancient forts on the Gold Coast. This 
threat, if acted on, would not only have 
been a discouragement to our rising trade 
with the coast, but must have proved an 
active stimulus to the slave trade. The 
merchants connected with African com- 
merce remonstrated against the intention ; 
but all their remonstrances accomplished 
was, to induce the Colonial Office to re- 
sign our forts there to them, with the 
paltry allowance of 30001. a-year for their 
maintenance. Happily far the preserva- 
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tion of these possessions, the committee 
of merchants, who undertook the duties 
abandoned by their government, nomi- 
nated Captain Maclean to be president of 
the council appointed to rule these de- 
pendencies; and, on the yearly sum thus 
allowed, he restored their prosperity, 
gained complete power over the water- 
side tribes, made British influence felt 
where before his arrival the British name 
had scarcely been known, restored per- 
fect amity and friendship between the 
forts and the neighbouring kingdom of 
Ashantee, and drove the last remnants of 
the slave trade from this, its most ancient 
and once flourishing site ; for which ser- 
vices, and for the unbounded hospitality 
with which he received the officers of all 
nations whose vessels entered the road- 
stead commanded by Cape Coast Castle, 
Captain Maclean’s salary was 500J, a-year. 
The great secret of his influence over the 
natives was their implicit confidence in his 
sense of justice, and their knowledge of 
his resolution to repress all attempts to 
disturb the ‘‘ balance of power’’ which he 
had established ; their general resort to 
him for the settlement of all disputes was 
unequivocal evidence of the former; the 
signal chastisement he inflicted on the 
savage King of Appollonia will long be 
remembered as a most remarkable instance 
of the latter. And while thus satisfactoryto 
the natives, his rule was equally popular 
with the European residents; for this 
reason, that it was governed by good 
sense and knowledge, not sentimert and 
quackery. No sooner, however, had Cap- 
tain Maclean accomplished these import- 
ant results, than the Colonial Office be- 
came ashamed of its abandonment of its 
duties, and resolved again to bring the 
Cape Coast into immediate and direct 
dependence on the Crown; but, in taking 
this resolution, it exhibited its usual petty 
jealousy, for instead of continuing the 
services of Captain Maclean as Governor, 
a naval officer was appointed to the go- 
vernment, and Captain Maclean was re- 
duced to the position of Judicial Assessor. 
Such, however, was his sense of duty and 
his fondness for the people whose happi- 
ness he had long promoted, that he ac- 
cepted the inferior office, and fulfilled its 
functions as thoroughly as he had pre- 
viously those of the superior appointment. 
From the change to his death, he had the 
mortification to witness the gradual de- 
clension of British influence on the coast, 
and the slow disturbance of those friendly 
relations he had established with the in- 
terior tribes. His presence there doubt- 
less prevented much mischief which would 
otherwise have overtaken his successors ; 
but the intelligence of his death has cre« 
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ated very serious apprehensions for the 
future amongst the London houses trading 
with the coast. 

In 1836 Mr. Maclean received from 
the merchants of London a splendid ser- 
vice of plate engraved with the following 
inscription :— 

“Presented to George Maclean, esq. 
President of the Council and Governor-in- 
chief of the British forts on the Gold 
Coast of Africa, by the merchants and 
others connected with those possessions, 
in testimony of their regard for his per- 
sonal character, their gratitude for his 
official services, and their admiration of 
his able and successful exertions in the 
cause of civilization. He found the 
country in a state of warfare and confu- 
sion, alike afflicting to humanity and 
destructive to trade; human victims were 
sacrificed almost in sight of the Castle 
walls, while one of the most barbarous of 
the neighbouring chiefs made the life and 
property of both Europeans and Natives 
the sport of his ferocity and the prey of 
his cupidity. By bravery, zeal, and hu- 
manity, aided by ability, prudence, and 
firmness, during the seven years that he 
directed the affairs of these settlements, 
Mr. Maclean succeeded in restoring the 
blessings of peace, in promoting the pro- 
sperity of trade, in vindicating the rights 
of humanity, and in laying the foundations 
of future civilization. By these services 
Mr. Maclean has earned the lasting es- 
teem and gratitude of every friend of 
African improvement. A.D. 1836.’’ 

In England the name of Mr. Maclean 
was perhaps even moreknown from his mar- 
riage than from his public services. On 
the 7th of June 1838 he married Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon, niece of the Very Rev. 
Dr. Landon, Dean of Exeter, whose nu- 
merous poetical writings were published 
under her initials of L. E. L. She died, 
after a short union, at Cape Coast Castle, 
Oct. 15, following, and the melancholy 
particulars will be found in our vol. x1. 
p. 212. His own remains were interred 
by the side of hers, in the Fort Yard, with 
military honours. Such a funeral had 
never before been witnessed at Cape 
Coast. 

Cart. M‘Gwire, R.N. 

June 5. Aged 80, William M‘Gwire, 
esq. a retired Captain R.N. (1840.) 

This officer was a son of Arthur 
M‘Gwire, esq. of Clonea Castle, co. Wa- 
terford, and entered the navy at the age 
of thirteen years, as midshipman on board 
the Egmont, 74, in which ship he served 
under Captains John Carter Allen, and 
Robert Fanshawe, on the Channei and 
West India stations, until the end of 1781, 
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He had scarcely been a year at sea before 
he experienced a dreadful hurricane, which 
spread desolation over the whole of the 
Caribbean Islands and Jamaica; and in 
which the Egmont was totally dismantled. 
He afterwards served in the Proselyte fri- 
gate, Capt. John Brown, on the Leith 
station; and from 1783 to 1786 as mid- 
shipman and master’s-mate, under Capt. 
Thomas Wilson, in the Racehorse sloop, 
on the African, Halifax, and North Sea 
stations. He next joined the Centurion, 
50, the flag-ship of Rear-Adm. Philip 
Affleck, at Jamaica, by whom he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Advice, 
cutter, with an acting-order as Lieutenant, 
in 1792. 

Mr. M‘Gwire’s first commission, ap- 
pointing him to the Helena sloop, Capt. 
William Charleton, on the same station, 
was signed in Jan. 1793. He subsequently 
served on board the Vestal, 32, Capt. 
John M‘Dougal, in the North Sea; and 
removed from that frigate into the Invin- 
cible, 74, Capt. the Hon. Thomas Paken- 
ham, of which ship he was second Lieu- 
tenant at the battles of May 29th and 
June lst, 1794 ; and became first, on the 
promotion of his senior officer, the late 
Sir Henry Blackwood. 

In the spring of 1795, Lieut. M‘Gwire 
followed Capt. Pakenham into the Juste, 
80, attached to the Channel fleet; and he 
appears to have continued as first of that 
fine ship until his advancement to the 
rank of Commander, May 22, 1797. 
During the remainder of the French revo- 
lutionary war, the whole of the gun- 
vessels employed in protecting the Irish 
coast were under his command. His 
next appointment was, on the renewal of 
hostilities in 1803, to the Sea Fencibles 
service in Ireland, between Cork Head 
and Youghal ; and after the breaking up of 
that establishment, in 1810, he superin- 
tended the impress service at Waterford 
for a period of four years. He attained 
the retired rank of Post Captain, Sept. 
10, 1840. 

His eldest son, a fine youth, died of the 
yellow fever at Jamaica, whilst serving as 
midshipman of the Ferret sloop, com- 
manded by his maternal uncle, the present 
Capt. William Hobson. 


Joun Watter, Esa. 

July 28, At his residence in Printing- 
house-square, Blackfriars, in his 74th 
year, John Walter, esq. of Bearwood, co. 
Berks, the proprietor of the Times news- 
paper. 

Mr. Walter was the son of Mr. John 
Walter, printer to the Customs, and for 
many years before his death the principal 
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proprietor of the Times newspaper.* The 
son became a joint proprietor and exclu- 
sive manager of the Times at the com- 
mencement of the year 1803. It has been 
remarked in its columns on the occasion 
of his death, that ‘it would be scarcely 
possible to enumerate or describe the 
whole of what not merely this journal, but 
all the journals of the civilized world, 
owe to Mr. Walter. He first imparted 
to the daily press its vast range and cele- 
rity of information, its authentic accuracy, 
its universal correspondence, its lucid ar- 
rangement and marvellous despatch, and, 
more than all, its dignity in the social 
scale, and its political position as what 
has been called the fourth estate of the 
realm. He was not only a great tribune, 
but the founder of a tribunitial rank and 
authority. Amongst other acts of his 
early exertions for the press may be men- 
tioned his successful competition for pri- 
ority of intelligence with the Government 
during the European war, which (to men- 
tion a single instance) enabled this jour- 
nal to announce the capitulation of Flush- 
ing 48 hours before the news had arrived 
through any other channel; and the ex- 
tinction of what before his time had been 
an invariable practice with the General 
Post Office, strange as it may now appear, 
—the systematic retardation of foreign 
intelligence, and the public sale of foreign 
news for the benefit of the Lombard- 
street officials.’’ 

‘sBut one achievement alone is suffi- 
cient to place Mr. Walter high in that 
list which the world, as it grows older and 
wiser, will more and more appreciate— 

Inventas aut qui vitam excoluére per artes, 
Quique sui memores alios fecére merendo. 

“ He first brought the steam-engine to 
the assistance of the public press. Fa- 
miliar as the discovery is now, there was 
atime when it seemed fraught with diffi- 
culties as great as those which Fulton has 
overcéme on one element and Stephenson 
on another. To take off 5,000 impres- 
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sions in an hour was once deemed as 
ridiculous a conception as to paddle a ship 
fifteen miles against wind and tide, or to 
drag in that timea train of carriages weigh~ 
ing a hundred tons fifty miles. It took a 
long time in those days to print off the 
3000 or 4000 copies of the Times ; and 
Mr. Walter was anxious to pursue any 
scheme likely to abridge that tedious 
delay. As early as the year 1804 an in- 
genious compositor, named Thomas Mar- 
tyn, had invented a self-acting machine 
for working the press, and had produced 
a model which satisfied Mr. Walter of the 
feasibility of the scheme. Being assisted 
by Mr. Walter with the necessary funds, 
he made considerable progress towards 
the completion of his work, in the course 
of which he was exposed to much per- 
sonal danger from the hostility of the 
pressmen, who vowed vengeance against 
the man whose innovations threatened 
destruction to their craft. To such a 
length was their opposition carried, that 
it was found necessary to introduce the 
various pieces of the machine into the 
premises with the utmost possible secrecy, 
while Martyn was obliged to shelter him- 
self under various disguises in order to 
escape their fury. Mr. Walter, however, 
was not yet permitted to reap the fruits 
of his enterprise. On the very eve of 
success he was doomed to bitter disap- 
pointment. He had exhausted his own 
funds in the attempt, and his father, who 
had hitherto assisted him, became dis- 
heartened, and refused him any further aid. 
The project, of which indeed the success in 
that form was doubtful, was therefore for 
the time abandoned. Mr. Walter, however, 
was not the man to be deterred from what 
he had once resolved to do. He gave his 
mind incessantly to the subject, and en- 
gaged aid from all quarters, with his usual 
munificence. In the year 1814 he was 
induced by a clerical friend, in whose 
judgment he confided, to make a fresh ex- 
periment ; and accordingly the machinery 





* Mr. John Walter, senior, was known as “ the Logographic printer,” having 


obtained a patent for the invention of ‘*logography, or the art of arranging and com- 
posing for printing with words entire, their radices and terminations, instead of single 
letters.” This was advocated in a pamphlet written by Henry Johnson (a compositor 
engaged on the plan), and published in 1783. (See Timperley’s History of Printing, 
p- 749.) On the 15th of March, 1786, John Walter, printer of the Universal Register, 
was convicted of a libel upon Lord Loughborough, and sentenced to pay a fine of 
50/, at Guildhall, London. In 1789 he was convicted in the Court of King’s Bench 
for publishing a libel on the Duke of York : when, as was the custom of the courts at 
that time, he received a much more severe sentence, to the whole of which, however, 
he was not subjected. (Gent. Mag. lix. 1140.) He was liberated from Newgate March 
7,1791. (Ixi. 275.) Mr. Walter had been eighteen years printer to the Customs, when 
that employment was taken from him about 1805, in consequence of the part taken 
by the Times with reference to Lord Melville’s administration at the Admiralty, He 
died at Teddington, Middlesex, in his 74th year, Noy, 16, 1812, 
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of the amiable and ingenious Koenig, * 
assisted by his young friend Bauer, was 
introduced—not, indeed, at first into the 
Times office, but into the adjoining pre- 
mises, such caution being thought neces- 
sary from the threatened violence of the 
pressmen. Here the work advanced, 
under the frequent inspection and advice 
of the friend alluded to. At one period 
these two able mechanics suspended their 
anxious toil, and left the premises in 
despair. After the lapse, however, of about 
three days, the same gentleman discovered 
their retreat, induced them to return, 
showed them to their surprise their diffi- 
culty conquered, and the work still in pro- 
gress. The night on which this curious 
machine was first brought into use in its 
new abode was one of great anxiety, 
and evenalarm. The suspicious pressmen 
had threatened destruction to any one 
whose inventions might suspend their em- 
ployment—“ destruction to him and his 
traps.” They were directed to wait for 
expected news from the continent. It 
was about six o’clock in the morning when 
Mr. Walter went into the press-room, and 
astonished its occupants by telling them 
that ‘‘the Times was already printed by 
steam! That if they attempted violence 
there was a force ready to suppress it; 
but that, if they were peaceable, their wages 
should be continued to every one of them 
till similar employment could be procured’’ 
—a promise which was, no doubt, faith- 
fully performed—and, having so said, he 
distributed several copies among them. 
Thus wasthis most hazardousenterprise un- 
dertaken and successfully carried through, 
and printing by steam on an almost gigan- 
tic scale given to the world.’’ This was 
on the 29th Nov. 1814; the number of 
sheets then impressed in the hour was 
1100. 

Mr. Walter’s success in the establish- 
ment of the Times as the leading public 
journal, ‘‘ was not attained so much by 
brilliancy of talent—though by no person 
or body in the world was talent sought 
out with more discernment and trouble, 
or rewarded with more delicacy and muni- 
ficence, than by the chief director of the 
Times—as by the more steady power of a 
strict integrity in that director, and, to 
the utmost of his influence, in those whom 
he employed. A contemptuous rejection 
of all corrupt proposals, and a thorough 
indifference to any boon a Minister could 
offer, excepting only that political informa- 
tion which it is the duty of a Minister to 
promulgate through the best channels, a 
strict impartiality which courted no great- 
ness and screened no offender, and a per- 
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severing industry which shrank from no 
effort and neglected no detail, achieved 
this great work. To this must be added 
that probably there never was more en- 
terprise combined with less risk. The 
Times has prospered by energy and 
prudence, not chance.” 

The Times has been often accused of 
making frequent tacks in its course. The 
following observations from the same 
article may be accepted as the reply :— 

‘“‘Tt takes but few words to describe 
the one great principle that guided Mr. 
Walter in the manifold relations of his 
lengthened political career. A paramount 
regard to the interests and rights of the 
people was the mainspring not only of all 
that he said or did on the public stage, 
but of his most private conversation, and 
his most .instinctive emotions. It may 
seem a mere generality to assert this 
this principle of any one who pretends to 
a political character: but they who best 
knew Mr. Walter can best understand 
how this was the absolute rule of his life. 
By this rule he was ever ready to measure 
the most plausible schemes, the most po- 
pular opinions, the most promising expe- 
riments, the most dominant parties, the 
most powerful Ministries, the most esta- 
blished reputations, the most inveterate 
usages, the most subtle advances, the most 
overbearing classes, the most formidable 
combinations. Whilst other men foundare- 
fuge for intellectual weakness or moral in- 
stabilityin pledging theirfaithtoastatesman, 
aparty, a theory, ora class, he never forgot, 
that such things were made for man, and 
not man for them. No sooner did he 
perceive that a party was irreclaimably 
selfish, or a Minister irremediably com- 
mitted to anti-national measures, to cor- 
rupt associates, or to an imbecile, and 
therefore injurious, policy—no sooner was 
it evident that the temptations incident to 
power had prevailed over the public spirit 
of the statesman, than he promptly and 
openly withdrew the support that had been 
tendered only for the public advantage. 
A slavish attachment to a man, or a 
clique, or a class, or a crotchet, he justly 
despised, as the hollow and too often cri- 
minal consistency of fools and of knaves, 
whose whole and sole boast it is that they 
have never, excepting by accident, done 
any good thing. 

‘«Mr. Walter happily lived long enough 
to see his principles confirmed by the 
most cogent historical demonstrations. 
He lived to see one of the strongest fac- 
tions ever enlisted by a political leader 
disbanded of necessity, and scattered to 
the winds. The causes of its ruin were 
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coeval with a foundation laid rather in the 
aggrandizement of a class than the good 
of the whole. He had previously seen a 
popular body of statesmen, who pro- 
fessed to tread in the path of our histori- 
cal patriots, infected with a base econo- 
mical theory, and branded with the in- 
delible disgrace of a national inhumanity. 
In process of time he saw this crime step 
by step retracted. He beheld the Legis- 
lature undoing its own work in England, 
and vainly essaying to make up for its ter- 
rible omission in the sister isle. He lived 
to see Ministers, parties, journals, phi- 
losophers, all with one consent confessing 
their errors, and with more or less can- 
dour of acknowledgment, falling into the 
views for which he had struggled, and by 
which he was known. His consistency 
was thus proved to be the consistency of 
truth ; and excepting those subjects which 
are evidently under a law of development, 
and in which every man in the civilized 
world confesses to a gradual progress or 
illumination of mind, not one point can 
be mentioned in which Mr. Walter has 
not proved more consistent, more saga- 
cious, and more true, than any of his 
political contemporaries. Nor is there 


one point in which the public opinion of 
England, in whatsoever way it can be as- 


certained, has not given ultimate and de- 
cided testimony to the soundness of Mr. 
Walter’s views. 

‘* His public spirit was not of that ex- 
clusive or theoretical character which 
comprehends only a class or a constitu- 
ency within the range of its affections ; 
which cares for nothing lower than a 
forty-shilling freeholder, a tenant farmer 
renting at 50/., or a 10/. householder. 
He considered every Englishman his 
fellow-citizen and friend, and sought the 
suffrage of affection from the humblest 
labourer, and the feeblest and most deso- 
late pauper, as anxiously as the vote and 
interest of the all-important elector. They 
only who knew Mr. Walter can be aware 
how much his feelings for the poor had 
been formed and cherished by the asso- 
ciations of his personal experience, and 
how-much the bereavements, the separa- 
tions, the denials, and indignities from 
which he sought to rescue the unprivi- 
ledged and persecuted classes of this 
country, were those which he had per- 
sonally felt or witnessed, or both. His 
private life and experience were deeply 
written in his political sympathies ; nor 
can any stranger be aware of the incessant 
toil, the discomfort, the utter neglect of 
health and comfort, not to say life itself, 
the perpetual combination of bodily and 
mental fatigue, which he went through for 
the sake of that people whose great organ 
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of opinion it had been his glory to found, 
and was still his chief pleasure to assist 
and advise.”’ 

Mr. Walter having become possessed 
of a fine estate in Berkshire, came forward 
as a candidate for the representation of 
that county, at the election in Dec. 1832, 
and he was successful, after a contest 
which terminated as follows :— 

Robert Palmer, esq. . . 

Rob. G. Throckmorton, esq. 

John Walter, esq. . . 2479 

Philip Pusey, esq. . ° 2440 
He was rechosen in 1835 without oppo- 
sition ; but in 1837 relinquished -his seat, 
because he found the sentiments of the 
majority of his constituency were opposed 
to his own on the question of the New 
Poor Law. 

In June 1840 he stood for Southwark, 
but was defeated by Mr. Benjamin Wood, 
polling only 1535 votes to 2059. 

In April 1841 he was returned for 
Nottingham, by 1983 votes, in opposition 
to the present Sir George Larpent, who 
polled 1745. 

At the general election of the same year 
he was a candidate for the same town 
with Mr. T. B. Charlton, of Chilwell 
Hall, in the county of Notts, who subse- 
quently married Mr. Walter’s youngest 
and only surviving daughter; but in conse- 
quence of serious rioting, they retired half 
an hour after the poll opened, and Mr. 
Larpent and Sir John Cam Hobhouse 
were returned. 

On a subsequent occasion he announced 
himself for Windsor, but did not go to 
the poll. 

Mr. Walter married, in 1818, Mary, 
daughter of Mr. Smithe, of Eastling, 
Kent, a celebrated agriculturist ; and he 
has left issue three sons and (as above 
mentioned) only one daughter. The death 
of his eldest daughter Catharine-Mary in 
Jan. 1844 deeply affected him; and it is 
said to have been greatly owing to her 
dying request that he built and endowed 
a church within Bearwood domain, for 
the use of the neighbouring district. This 
beautiful structure was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Oxford in the spring of the 
current year, who preached a sermon of 
peculiar merit on the occasion, which his 
lordship published with a dedication to 
Mr. Walter, and a view of the church is 
prefixed. In the churchyard is a costly 
monument to his daughter, and a vault 
to which her remains were transferred by 
a faculty from the parish church, to which 
also her father’s remains were conveyed. 
The addition of a school is left to the 
pious care of her eldest brother, the pre- 
sent member for Nottingham, who was 
elected as a testionony s respect to the 
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father, and (as it happened) on the very 
day of his decease.* 


DanteEt Stuart, Esa.t 

Mr. Stuart belonged to a respectable 
Scotch family, one of the many that had 
adhered to the unfortunate Stuart princes, 
and suffered in the cause. They were of 
the Stuarts of Loch Rannoch, in Perth- 
shire. His father’s father was ‘‘ out’’ in 
the rebellion of 1715, as was his father in 
that of 1745. His mother’s father, Pa- 
trick Murray, embarked in the same cause, 
and, having been made prisoner when the 
young chevalier retreated from England, 
was one of the ten, among whom were Sir 
Archibald Primrose and other men of 
note, who were tried and executed at 
Carlisle. 

He was born in Edinburgh, November 
16,1766; but, his two brothers having re- 
moved to London, he, in 1778, followed 
them to the capital, being then little more 
than eleven years of age, and there he 
spent the rest of his life. Both his bro- 
thers were connected with the public 
press, in the first instance as printers, and 
afterwards as editors and proprietors of 
newspapers. Charles, who in early life 
had been the intimate friend of Robert 
Fergusson, the well-known Sccttish poet, 
was of an active and lively turn, soon 
brought himself into notice, and acquired 
some reputation in his day as the author 
of several dramatic afterpieces. Daniel, 
who was the youngest of the family, was 
brought up in his brother’s house, and to 
their profession ; and at a very early pe- 
riod of his life, and as soon as the pro- 
gress of his education allowed, was em- 
ployed to assist them in every branch of 
it in which he could be useful. In this 
way he acquired a thorough knowledge of 
business ; and being endowed with keen 
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observation and patient industry, and at 
the same time placed in circumstances 
which called his attention to the busy 
world around him, he gradually added to 
his other acquirements a very considerable 
acquaintance with the spirit and views of 
the different parties which then agitated 
thecountry. Though necessarily deprived 
of the benefit of an academical education, 
he collected from private study an ample 
fund of general information, and early ac- 
quired the unaffected and forcible style of 
good sense. When in 1792 Mr. (after- 
wards Sir James) Mackintosh, who had 
married his eldest sister, was appointed 
Honorary Secretary to the celebrated So- 
ciety of the Friends of the People, which 
was then formed under the auspices of 
Mr. (afterwards Earl) Grey, Mr. Sheri- 
dan, Mr. (afterwards Lord) Erskine, Mr. 
Whitbread, Mr. Tierney, Lord Lauder- 
dale, and the leading Whigs of the day,— 
Mr. Stuart was appointed his deputy. 
This office, which afterwards furnished 
such a constant theme of abuse to his 
political and professional enemies, brought 
him into contact with many men of rank 
and talent, some of whom became the 
great party leaders, and some, after a long 
interval, the chief ministers of the crown. 
The events of the French Revolution, and 
the atrocities which at one period at- 
tended it, led to a marked change in his 
practical politics; a change in which he 
was not singular, and in which he had 
many of the most honest and eminent 
men of the country, both statesmen and 
men of letters, for his companions. 

The experience he had gained by his 
early connection with public journals en- 
couraged him, in the year 1795, when the 
property of the Morning Post was sold, 
to embark his talent and his means in that 
concern, several shares of which he pur- 





* A letter addressed by the Rev. Peter Fraser, Rector of Kegworth, Leicestershire, 
to Mr. J. Bowley, who nominated Mr. Walter, was read at a recent dinner at Notting- 
ham, and we extract the following passage, in reference to his father’s private cha- 
racter : 

ha I believe that I am the oldest, and, exclusive of relations, the most closely attached 
friend, that the late Mr. Walter possessed: I have some right, therefore, to give an 


opinion respecting him. With his public merits others may have been as well ac- 
quainted as myself, but I can bear testimony also to his private and personal virtues ; 
to the manner in which he performed all the duties of social life ; those of husband, 
father, friend ; of Christian, in fact, and general benefactor ; and strenuously also have 
I ever observed the son to imitate and carry forth the father’s example. You need, 
therefore, have no fear of the gentleman whom you have now elected, no anxiety 
respecting his merits, his talents, his integrity, his humanity, the distinguishing trait 
in his father’s character.”’ 

+ By a singular coincidence our memoir of Mr. Walter is followed by one of another 
very successful newspaper proprietor, of a somewhat earlier period. Though Mr. 
Stuart has been dead some time, and though his history was slightly noticed in our 
number for January last, we have much satisfaction in adding the present article, de- 
rived from the most authentic source,—Epir, 
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chased, and of which he ultimately became 
sole proprietor and editor. His success 
in his new undertaking was rapid and flat- 
tering. His knowledge of party men, of 
their characters, politics, and intrigues, 
his perfect acquaintance with the best 
sources of information, and with the feel- 
ings and tastes of the public, aided by his 
ready command of simple and vigorous, 
but occasionally poignant and sarcastic 
language, speedily produced their effect. 
He had moreover the good sense and the 
good fortune in the Post, and afterwards 
in the Courier, to engage the assistance 
of several literary men, who were liberally 
remunerated for their occasional contri- 
butions. Among them, those of his bro- 
ther-in-law Mr. Mackintosh were very 
valuable, in particular, some leading arti- 
cles against Mr. Pitt’s Gagging Bills, 
which excited great attention. By Mr. 
Mackintosh’s recommendation, Coleridge 
was engaged as a regular contributor, 
about 1798, and many of his choice po- 
etical productions, as well as those of 
Southey, Wordsworth, and other eminent 
writers, first made their appearance in the 
Morning Post. Coleridge at a later period 
enriched it with some striking moral and 
political discussions. The paper, though 
opposed to Mr. Pitt, adopted an inde- 
pendent course, and did not give itself up to 
party. Mr. Stuart’s inviolable secrecy, 
and the rising reputation of the Post, 
gained him, from men of high standing 
and talents, occasional important articles, 
which made a noise in the town, strength- 
ened his interest, and enlarged the circu- 
lation of the paper ; so that from 350, the 
daily issue which it had when he under- 
took the management of it in 1795, it gra- 
dually rose to upwards of 2000 in 1798, 
and when he left it in 1803, to more than 
4,500; while no other daily paper sold 
more than 3000. 

His earnest and unremitting exertions, 
or rather over exertions, for so many years, 
having affected his health, in 1803 he sold 
the Morning Post, then in so prosperous 
a condition, and became joint-editor with 
Mr. Street, of the Courier, the property 
of one-half of which he had purchased 
some years before. The period when Mr. 
Stuart was connected with the Morning 
Post and the Courier was the era of the 
French Revolution, one of the most im- 
portant in the history of mankind, and no 
less important in the history of the public 
press. It was a combat, not only of arms, 
but of opinions and of principles. The 
whole resources of the Continent and of 
Great Britain were strained to the utmost 
to support a war that raged in every 
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quarter of the world; and at home were 
ranged against each other two powerful 
and hostile parties, the one professing, by 
strong and energetic measures, to check 
the influx of anarchy and infidelity; the 
other, by a steady resistance, to maintain 
the ancient liberties of the country, and 
to preserve the only liberal institutions 
that were left in the old Continent. In 
these circumstances, the influence of pub- 
lic opinion on Government was strongly 
felt, and began to be duly appreciated. 
The immense power of the press, in in- 
fluencing and guiding opinion, could not 
be overlooked. The conductors of the 
daily prints were not here what they have 
become in France, where they are men of 
eminence in the assemblies and grand 
councils of the nation, several of whom 
have risen from the direction of public 
journals to the highest offices of the state. 
In this country, the statesmen of the day, 
while eager to avail themselves of so pow- 
erful an engine, were at the same time 
anxious to seem wholly unconnected with 
it. At a crisis when every day brought 
forth news of the most portentous conse- 
quence, victories and defeats, the rise and 
fall of kingdoms and dynasties, the Morn- 
ing Post and the Morning Chronicle, 
under the able management of Mr. Stuart 
and Mr. Perry, strongly opposed in poli- 
tics, and the Times guided by the talents 
of Mr. Walter, were looked for and pe- 
rused every morning with most thrilling 
interest. In such times the guidance of 
public opinion could not be left wholly to 
professional journalists. The object at 
stake was too great, the excitement too 
general. Not only were articles of intel- 
ligence furnished to them by their respec- 
tive partisans, and by the public offices, 
but men of note in the political parties, 
and sometimes the leading statesmen of 
the day, furnished important communi- 
cations, to justify proceedings, which had 
been attacked by the hostile party, or to 
prepare the public mind for measures in- 
tended to be introduced. The press at 
this period rose to a consideration which 
it has never lost, and which the progress 
of general education has tended only to 
increase. The great abilities of the pro- 
prietor of the Times would not be mis- 
applied in conveying to later times the 
history of the daily press of this country, 
which none knows so well as himself, and 
which is so important in tracing the pro- 
gress of government, morals, and civiliza- 
tion in modern times.* 

While Mr. Stuart conducted the Morn- 
ing Post he supported with great vigour 
Mr. Addington in opposition to Buona- 





* This, it will be perceived, was written before Mr. Walter’s death.—Eorr. 
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parte’s encroaching and rapacious policy. 
He pursued the same course in the Cou- 
rier, which supported Mr. Pitt and suc- 
cessive administrations in their war policy, 
and was supported by them; so that it 
gained a high character, as being an organ 
of the Government. The same sagacity, 
industry, and talent that had raised the 
Post, produced similar effects on the 
Courier. When he bought it in 1799, 
with Street, it sold only 1500. The sale 
gradually rose to 5000 and 6000; and 
during the three most exciting years of 
Buonaparte’s downfall, it sold upwards of 
8000 per day. 

The great success of the Morning Post 
and Courier having rewarded Mr. Stuart’s 
exertions with the possession of an ample 
fortune, he resolved to retire from the 
labours and anxieties of the press, and in 
1816 gave up his share of the manage- 
ment of the Courier, and in 1822 sold all 
his share and interest init. In 1817 he 
bought Wykham Park, a pretty but small 
property in Oxfordshire, where he after- 
wards always spent half the year, and be- 
came an active and valuable Justice of 
the Peace. He was also Deputy Lieu- 
tenant, and in 1823 served the office of 
High Sheriff of the county. But the 
habits of a long life, and the temper of 
his mind, naturally made him partial to 
London, where he spent the winter months, 
enjoying in easy competence the fruits of 
the labours of an active life. For many 
years before his death he suffered much 
from deafness, which made him by de- 
grees give up his occupation as a magis- 
trate, and painfully excluded him from 
society, which he had so much enjoyed. 
His vigorous constitution carried him on 
to his 8lst year, when he died at his 
house in Upper Harley Street, August 
25, 1846, of the then prevailing epidemic. 

He married 1813, Miss Schalch, daugh- 
ter of Major Schalch, of the Royal Artil- 
lery ; by whom he had four sons and four 
daughters. John, his eldest son, a Licu- 
tenant in the 33rd Regiment, predeceased 
him in 1842, at St. Lucia; Edward, the 
second, is in holy orders; Philip, the 
third, died in infancy ; Arthur, the young- 
est, who was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
survived his father only a few months. 
Of his daughters, the third married the 
eldest son of Sir William Baynes, Bart., 
and one died young. 

The talents of Mr. Stuart were suffici- 
ently evinced by his uniform and eminent 
success in a very difficult line of life, and 
were universally acknowledged. His in- 
formation was wide and varied, but his 
great superiority lay in his knowledge of 
men, and his insight into character. In 
politics, he was a strenuous defender of 


Church and State as by law established. 
He professed himself to be an old Whig, 
partial to Protestant ascendancy and go- 
vernment by great families. In private 
life his disposition was affectionate and 
generous. A sense of duty was the strong 
and governing principle of his conduct. 
His habits were regular, methodical, and 
economical ; but every call of affection, 
friendship or duty was instantly and 
liberally answered. He delighted more 
in permanent than in passing benefactions, 
and many are the persons who to him 
owe their success and their settlement in 
life. He was most beloved and valued by 
those who knew him best. 





Mr. H. E. Luioyp. ; 

July 15. At Blackheath, aged 76, Mr. 
Hannibal Evans Lloyd. 

Mr. Lloyd was born in London in the 
year 1771. His father, General Hum- 
phrey Evans Lloyd, of a branch of the 
house of the Lloyds of Cwm Bychan, at- 
tached himself to the fortunes of the young 
Pretender ; but was afterwards fully re- 
conciled with the government, and nego- 
ciated the marriage of the sister of George 
III. with the Duke of Brunswick. He 
wrote the ‘* History of the Seven Years’ 
War in Germany,”’ in which he was per- 
sonally engaged, and which is acknow- 
ledged to be the best account of those 
memorable events. 

On his mother’s side, Mr. Lloyd was 
descended from the Garnetts of Yorkshire ; 
his grandmother, however, was a Scotch 
lady of the name of Johnstone, whose 
brothers were killed at the battle of Cul- 
loden, while her own devotion to the Pre- 
tender, to whom she bore a remarkable 
resemblance, induced her to suffer herself 
to be arrested in his stead. She had the 
spirit to sustain this character for two 
days, when, on being brought before the 
English commander, at Berwick, she was 
instantly recognised by an officer who 
was present. 

Having lost his parents at an carly 
age, Mr. H. E. Lloyd was placed under 
guardianship of some near relations, by 
whom he was trained in a system of rigid 
discipline and study, for which he always 
expressed his thankfulness. Very early 
hours, simple diet, to the exclusion of all 
stimulating beverages, leaping, fencing, 
various manual exercises, such as garden- 
ing, building, &c. tended to invigorate a 
frame naturally delicate, while his mind 
and taste were at the same time assidu- 
ously cultivated. 

In the early part of this century he 
visited the continent, and for several years 
resided at Hamburg, where he afterwards 
married Miss Von Schwartzkopff, by 
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whom he had a son and several daughters. 
He suffered severely from the hardships 
to which that city was exposed during its 
occupation by the French army, and 
joined the inhabitants in taking up arms 
in its defence. From the peculiar ani- 
mosity with which the French treated the 
English residents, he was on several occa- 
sions exposed to the most imminent peril, 
and eventually succeeded in effecting his 
escape, but with the loss of nearly the 
whole of his property. 

On his arrival in England he had vari- 
ous communications with Lord Bathurst 
respecting the sufferings of the English 
residents on the continent; and, at his 
lordship’s suggestion, published an ac- 
count of the transactions which took place 
during the occupation of Hamburg by the 
French. About the same time, too, he 
received an appointment in the Foreign 
Post Office, which he retained to his 
death. The duties of this department had 
previously been divided among several 
gentlemen; but Mr. Lloyd’s extensive 
acquaintance with almost all the lan- 
guages of Continental Europe enabled him 
to discharge themalone. During the time 
of war these duties were very onerous ; 
but he was never embarrassed amid the 
conflicting multiplicity of documents often 
brought before him, and he has been 
‘known to dictate with the utmost rapidity 
to three different persons from three va- 
rious languages at one and the same time 
—on one occasion for sixteen hours with- 
out intermission. 

Mr. Lloyd's acquaintance with foreign 
languages was, however, not confined to 
a bare knowledge of words; he was fa- 
miliar with their literature, and thoroughly 
versed in their structure and grammar, 
especially the German, which he studied 
as a science, and probably no foreigner 
ever more completely mastered its intri- 
cacies and genius. His Grammar, writ- 
ten in the German language, has gone 
through many editions, the last having 
been revised by him not many weeks pre- 
vious to his death. It is the standard 
grammar in several of the German uni- 
versities. He also composed an English 
and German Dictionary, which has like- 
wise passed through several editions. Mr. 
Lloyd’s mind, however, was of too high 
an order and too decidedly poetical to be 
fettered by the mere details of philology. 
He wrote Italian verse with much ele- 
gance, and, in regard to German, he en- 
joyed the rare privilege of being the per- 
sonal and intimate friend of the celebrated 
Klopstock, under whose immediate eye he 
translated great portions of ‘‘ The Mes- 
siah,’? which Klopstock pronounced to be 
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the only translation, that had come before 
him, of which he entirely approved. 
Though devoted to the Muses, he was 
also a lover of mathematics and natural 
philosophy, studies in which his clear, 
bright intellect gave him peculiar enjoy- 
ment. He was gifted with a most extra- 
ordinary memory, at once quick and re- 
tentive. While yet a child he repeated a 
poem of considerable length merely from 
hearing it once read; and on a subse- 
quent occasion he Jearnt in three days the 
entire poem of ‘ Hayley’s Triumphs of 
Temper,’’ which he repeated without 
fault or hesitation. His stores of know- 
ledge were so varied and extensive, and 
communicated with such prompt cheer- 
fulness, that constant reference was made 
to him by many of the most eminent lite- 
rary characters. His ever vivid and elas- 
tic memory appeared to suffer no diminu- 
tion under the repeated severe attacks of 
congestion of the brain which he experi- 
enced during the last sixteen months of 
his life, and he entered with the greatest 
minuteness into the recent discoveries at 
Babylon and Nineveh, the measurement 
of their structures and the contents of the 
inscriptions. In a letter written only ten 
days after his attack in January last, he 
says :— 

‘*You may easily imagine with what 
feelings of gratitude and joy I find myself 
able again to sit down and write to you, 
after my almost miraculous recovery from 
so sudden and severe an attack as that 
which I have so lately experienced. It 
does indeed appear to me to be a miracle 
of mercy to find myself, after such a 
visitation, unconscious of any diminution 
of my powers of mind or body.”’ 

Mr. Lloyd had been for some time en- 
gaged in assisting a highly valued friend 
in translating a work on Medical Psycho- 
logy, the last proof-sheet of which was 
revised and sent off on the very morning 
of his fatal attack. Indeed, occupation 
was essential to his health and comfort. 
He wrote the Life of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, and that of George IV.; he also 
edited ‘‘ Booth’s Battle of Waterloo.’”’ But 
he had not much leisure for original com- 
position. His translations, however, are 
very numerous, relating chiefly to history 
and geography, to which he was very par- 
tial. Among these we can only mention 
a very few, namely,—the Travels of the 
Prince of Neuwied in the Brazils, and 
also his later Travels in North America; 
Spix and Martius’ Travels in South Ame- 
rica; Baron Orlich’s Travels in India; 
Raumer’s Political History of England, 
and Letters of Mary Queen of Scots; 
also, his Letters on England ; Professor 
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Waagener’s Remarks on the Fine Arts in 
England; Dahlman’s History of the Eng- 
lish Revolution, &c. 

He was a constant contributor to the 
Literary Gazette from its commencement 
to his death, chiefly on subjects connected 
with foreign archeology, the fine arts, &c. 
He corresponded with many eminent tta- 
vellers and men of science, communicating 
to them the discoveries of others in vari- 
ous parts of the world ; and was a con- 
stant guest at the weekly conversaziones 
given by thelate Mr. A. Bourke Lambert. 
He was the ititimate friend of Henry Salt, 
the Abyssinian traveller, of Mrs. Joanna 
Baillie, Campbell, the Count von Stoll- 
berg, &c. 

With all his talents, Mr. Lloyd pos- 
sessed the simplicity of a child, and was 
full of winning kindness—at peace with 
God and man, and this was his character- 
istic through life, under many trials and 
injuries. It is an interesting fact, that, 
in looking over his papers, several short 
prayers have been found, composed by 
himself, all bearing upon this distinguish- 
ing feature of his character, the forgive- 
ness of injuries. His repeated attacks of 
illness, while they gently loosed the silver 
cord of life, withdrew him also from the 
active and harassing duties of secular 
employment, and enabled him more stea- 
dily to fix his mind upon the unseen 
realities of the world to come. 

While on a visit to a member of his 
family, at Blackheath, he was suddenly 
seized with an attack, in the beginning of 
June ; he appeared to be again restored— 
though all about him felt the precarious- 
ness of such a recovery. On the morning 
of the 13th of July he was unusually bright 
and cheerful; after writing a letter and 
finishing some matters of business, he sat 
down and spent some hours in studying 
his Bible, the portion he selected being 
the xv. chapter of Ist Corinthians. In 
the evening, accompanied by one of his 
daughters, he went in his garden chair to 
call on a friend, whom he assured that he 
never felt better in all his life. While he 
was yet speaking he leant forward, and 
asked for his daughter: he was seized with 
a fit of apoplexy, and soon after fell into a 
state of painless unconsciousness, in which 
he continued. His afflicted wife and 
family were instantly sent for, and had the 
comfort of attending his dying couch till 
the next morning, when his happy spirit 
was called to enter upon that Rest which 
remaineth to the people of God.—(Li/e- 
vary Gazette.) 


Mrs. EGERTON. 
Atig. 3. At her residence in Chelsea, 


OsituARyY.—Mrs. Egerton. 
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where she had for many years resided, 
aged 65, Mrs. Egerton, the actress. 

Mrs. Egerton formed a portion of the 
Kemble school, and was contemporaneous 
with Mrs. Siddons, Miss O’Neil, Mrs. 
Bartley, Mrs. Powell, &c. Her father was 
the Rev. Peter Fisher, Rector of Torring- 
ton, Devonshire, where she was born in 
1782. Her introduction to the stage was 
in 1803, at the Bath Theatre, where the 
late Mr. Daniel Egerton, her future hus- 
band, was an actor also. In 1810 she 
appeared at Covent Garden as Juliet, one 
year after the retirement of the great 
tragic actress Mrs. Siddons. The appear- 
ance of Miss O’Neil soon afterwards pre- 
cluded all hopes of Mrs. Egerton main. 
taining her position of a leading actress, 
but the management found her for many 
years a most valuable auxiliary, and in 
parts of a romantic cast she has seldom 
been equalled. Her performance of Ra- 
vina in the well-known melodramaof ‘‘ The 
Miller and his Men,’’ was a gem of its 
kind. She was the original representative 
of Helen Macgregor, Madge Wildfire, and 
Meg Merrilies, the three great creations 
of Sir Walter Scott. It is a curious fact 
that the late famous comedian, John 
Emery, was selected by the adapter of the 
novel (the late Daniel Terry, the actor) to 
represent the latter heroine, but Robert 
Tyke refused to go into petticoats, and the 
part was given, as a dernier ressort, to 
Mrs. Egerton. Independent of the many 
compliments paid by the public and the 
press, the Princess Charlotte of Wales ho- 
noured her with signal marks of approval. 

After quitting Covent Garden Mrs. 
Egerton appeared at Sadler’s Wells Thea- 
tre, where her husband was lessee, and in 
the drama of ‘‘ Joan of Arc,’’ she played 
the heroine so effectively that the piece 
ran the whole season. She afterwards 
joined the Surrey and the Olympic esta- 
blishments, and. again returned to the 
Theatres Royal for a short time, and per- 
formed Jane de Montford, in Joanna 
Baillie’s tragedy of ‘‘ De Montford,’’ when 
it was revived for the late Edmund Kean. 
In 1832 Mr. Egerton, in conjunction with 
Mr. Abbot, became thelessee of the Coburg, 
which they named the Victoria Theatre. 
Here Mrs. Egerton distinguished herself 
as Queen Elizabeth, in Sheridan Knowles’s 
play of ‘‘ The Beggar of Bethnal Green,’”’ 
after which she retired from the stage to 
the quiet of private life. 

Her husband, a veteran performer, and 
who was about ten years older than her- 
self, died on the 23d July, 1835. He was 
for some years Secretary of the Covent 
Garden Theatrical Fund, and at his death 
one of its pensioners. (See a brief Memoir 
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of him in our vol. tv. p. 326.) Egerton 
was, in fact, only a dramatic name, his pa- 
ternal name being Bradstock. 

Mrs, Egerton was a lady of considera- 
ble attainments, and enjoyed the friendship 
and esteem of a respectable circle of ac- 
quaintance. Her remains were interred 
in Chelsea churchyard on Saturday the 
7th August. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


April 27. At Forncett St. Peter, Norfolk, 
the Rev. John Doudney Lane, Rector of 
that parish. He was formerly Fellow of 
Jesus college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A, 1836, M.A. 1839; and was 
presented to his living in 1844 by the 
Earl of Effingham. 

April 29. Aged 84, the Rev. John 
Egerton, of Chester, and of Hextable, 
Kent. He was of Balliol college, Oxford, 
M.A, 1787. 

April 30. Aged 85, the Rev. John 
Lewelyn, of Birdshill, Vicar of Llan- 
gathen, and Perpetual Curate of Gwynfaly, 
Carmarthenshire. He was presented to the 
latter in 1801 by the Vicar of Llangadoc, 
and collated to the former in 1817, by Dr. 
Law, Bishop of Chester. 

At Madras, the Rev. Thomas Halls, 
B.A. of Caius college, Camb. Assistant 
Chaplain in the Madras establishment. 

Lately.——From fatigue in visiting the 
sick and famishing poor, the Rev. Edward 
Nixon, Rector of Castletown, in the dio- 
cese of Meath. 

Tn Dublin, the Rev. Andrew Hamilton, 
of Bandon, 

The Rev. J. Menzies, B.D. Rector 
of Wyke Regis with Weymouth, Dorset- 
shire, to which he was collated in 1837 by 
the Bishop of Winchester. 

In Ireland, of fever, the Rev. Charles 
Porter, Curate of Hollymount, co. Mayo, 
and the Rev, Robert Polter, Perpetual 
Curate of Louisberg, co. Mayo. 

In the Isle of Man, the Rev. Samuel 
Roberts, LL.D. formerly Vicar of Yox- 
ford, Suffolk. 

In his 82d year, and the 57th of his 
ministry, the Rev. Robert Russell, D.D. 
Minister of Yarrow, Selkirkshire, and 
one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordi- 
nary. He officiated for about forty years 
as Chaplain to the Lord High Commis- 
sioner during the sittings of the General 
Assembly. 

At Ennerdale, Cumberland, aged 45, 
the Rev. J. C. Shaw, Perpetual Curate 
of that parish, to which he was presented 
in 1831 by H. Curwen, esq. 

May 3. At his residence, Hollam, near 
Dulverton, the Rev. Richard Bowden 
Beague, Vicar of Brompton Regis, So- 
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merset. He was formerly Fellow of Em- 
manuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 1810, 
as 8th Senior Optime; M.A. 1813; and 
was presented to his living by that society 
in 1820. 

At Buckfastleigh, Devonshire, aged 76, 
the Rev. William Evans, formerly of Kil- 
worthy. 

At Chosen House, Gloucestershire, aged 
74, the Rev. Edward Jones, Rector of 
Micheldean and Vicar of Brockworth, a 
magistrate and deputy lieutenant for that 
county. He was of King’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1797, M.A. 1799, was pre- 
sented to Brockworth in 1801 by Jesse 
Watts, esq. and to Micheldean in 1802 
by M. Colchester, esq. 

At Brampford Speke, Devonshire, 
aged 83, the Rev. John Mudge, Vicar of 
that parish, and Rector of Lustleigh. He 
took his degree of B.A. at Oxford, was 
admitted ad eundem at Cambridge, and 
proceeded M.A. 1792, as a member of 
Christ’s college; was presented to Bramp- 
ford in 1790, by Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low, and to Lustleigh in 1791, by the 
Wyndham family. 

At Lytham, Lancashire, aged 84, the 
Rev. James Wagstaff, late of Ribchester. 

May 7. At Langton-on-Swale, York- 
shire, the Rev. Francis Drake, D.D. 
Rector of that parish. He was of Mag- 
dalene college, Oxford, M.A. 1790, B.D. 
1797, D.D, 1812; and was presented to 
his living in the last named year, by the 
Duke of Leeds. 

At Tottenham vicarage, Middlesex, 
aged 44, the Rev. Edward Vaux, Curate 
of Aspeden, Herts. He was of Trinity 
college, Camb, B.A. 1830, M.A, 1833. 

At Dublin, of fever, the Rev. William 
Young, Rector of Kilrush, co. Clare. 

May 9. At Blofield, Norfolk, aged 78, 
the Rev. John Drew Borton, Rector of 
that parish, and a magistrate for the 
county. He was formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Gonville and Caius college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1790, as 5th Wrangler; M.A. 1793; and 
was presented to the rectory of Blofield 
in 1804 by his college. He liberally con- 
tributed in 1829 towards the fund for re- 
building part of Caius college. 

At Swilland, Suffolk, the Rev. Henry 
Cox Morrell, M.A. Vicar of that parish. 

May 10. The Rev. Stafford Brown, 
Vicar of Westbury, Wilts. He was of 
St. Catharine’s hall, Cambridge, B.A. 
1835, M.A. 1838, and was presented to 
Westbury in 1845, 

May 11. At Faversham, Kent, aged 
58, the Rev. John Birt, D.D. Vicar of 
that parish, and Master of the Free 
Grammar School. He was a native of 
Gloucester, and a Member of Christ. 
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church, Oxford, M.A. 1812; was for- 
merly for many years Head Master of the 
King’s School at Canterbury; and was 
appointed to the vicarage of Faversham in 
1832 by the Dean and Chapter of Can- 
terbury. He was for some years one of 
the guardians of the parish, and also one 
of the charity trustees, and was always 
ready to exert himself for the benefit of 
his parishioners. 

At Tewkesbury, aged 28, the Rev. 
Thomas Bolch Polden, \ate a Missionary 
a in the island of Newfound- 
and. 

May 13. At Glascombe, Radnorshire, 
aged 55, the Rev. Thomas David Evans, 
Vicar of that parish, to which he was 
collated in 1843 by the Bishop of St. 
David’s. 

May 14. At Capel, Surrey, aged 80, 
the Rev. P. B. Heath, Perpetual Curate 
of that chapelry (a donative), to which he 
was appointed in 1814 by the Duke of 
Norfolk. 

At Brighton, in the house of his brother 
Major Butler, aged 52, the Rev. Robert 
Butler, Vicar of St. John’s, Kilkenny, and 
Clara, in the diocese of Ossory. 

The Rev. Philip Kelland, Rector of 
Lancras, Devonshire, to which he was 
presented in 1818, by Lord Rolle. 

May 15. At Hartford hall, Cheshire, 
the Rev. Thomas Ainsworth, Perpetual 
Curate of Hartford, to which he was 
nominated in 1825, by the Trustees. 

At Leverington, near Wisbech, aged 
84, the Rev. Samuel Cross, M.A. Vicar 
of Hunstanton, Norfolk, late Fellow of 
St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1787, M.A. 1790. He 
collated to the vicarage of Hunstanton in 
1793, by Dr. Yorke, then Bishop of Ely. 

May 16. Of fever, the Rev. Samuel 
Despard, Rector of Tyrrel’s Pass, co. 
Meath. 

May 17. At Ballymena, the Rev. Alew- 

ander Patterson. 
1 May 18. At Pennington, Hampshire, 
the Rev. Lewis Playters Hird, Perpetual 
Curate of that parish. He was the son 
of the late Rev. Joshua Hird, D.D. Rec- 
tor of Monxton and Vicar of Ellingham 
in the same county, who died just a year 
before him. Mr. Hird married Feb. 2, 
1843, Sophia-Sidney, youngest daughter 
of Col. Peter Hawker, of Longparish 
house; and his only son, Lewis, is de- 
ceased since his father, on the 30th May, 
aged 3 years. 

May 19. At Gileston Manor, near 
Cowbridge, aged 82, the Rev. John Ed- 
wardes, M.A., Rector of that parish, and 
a magistrate for Glamorganshire. He was 
inducted to the rectory, which was in his 
own _——— in 1803, 
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At Beauly, aged 90, the Rev. Dean 
Paterson, the oldest clergyman of the 
Scottish Episcopal church. 

May 20. At Islington, the Rev. Syd- 
ney-Hamilton Beresford, Chaplain to the 
British residents at the Hague. He was 
of Clare hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1820, 
M.A. 1824. 

At Simla, aged 36, the Rev. Henry 
Boys, Assistant Chaplain on the Bengal 
establishment, and youngest son of the 
late John Boys, esq. of Ashcombe. 

May 21. At Swansea, aged 52, the 
Rev. David Griffiths, Curate of St. John’s, 
Swansea. 

May 23. At St. Ive’s, Hunts, the Rev. 
John Dodd, formerly Curate of Orton, 
Westmoreland, and for many years a resi- 
dent at Eton college. He was formerly 
of Queen’s college, Cambridge. He has 
left a widow and a large family of children, 
wholly unprovided for. 

May 26. At Woodthorpe Grange, 
near Wakefield, the John Hutchinson, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Peter’s church, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. He was of Trinity 
college, Camb. B.A. 1816, M.A. 1819; 
and was nominated to his cure in 1824, by 
the Rev. G. Chetwode, Rector of Ashton. 

May 28. At his residence, Henwick- 
hill, Worcester, aged 82, the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Mence, Perpetual Curate of St. 
Mary’s, Barnsley, in the co. of York, and 
late Fellow of Worcester college, Oxford. 
He took the degree of M.A. in 1788 ; and 
was collated to his living in 1793, by 
Archbishop Moore. 

At Leeds, of fever caught while in the 
discharge of his ministerial duties, the 
Rev. Edward Metcalfe, formerly of New- 
port. 

Aged 72, the Rev. Jonathan Muncaster, 
Perpetual Curate of Oulton, Yorkshire, 
to which he was presented in 1834, by J. 
Blayds, esq. 

June 5. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, aged 
37, the Rev. William Cogswell, M.A. 

At St. Marychurch, Devonshire, the 
Rev. George May Coleridge, Vicar of that 
parish, and a Prebendary of Exeter. He 
was presented to the vicarage of St. Mary- 
church in 1827, by the Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter, and to the prebend of Whit- 
church in that cathedral in the same year. 

June 9. At Trumpington, Cambridge- 
shire, aged 87, the Rev. John Hailstone, 
Vicar of that parish, F.R.S. F.G.S., &c. 
He was formerly a senior Fellow of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1783, as 2d Wrangler and 2d Smith’s 
Prizeman, M.A. 1785. He filled the 
office of Woodwardian Professor of Mine- 
ralogy from 1788 to 1818; and was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Trumpington by 
Trinity college in 1817. 
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At Castle Hill, Fishguard, aged 49, the 
Rev. William Harris, Rector of Amroth 
an Llanstinan, Pembrokeshire, and a ma- 
gistrate for that county. He was presented 
to his living in 1825 by Charles Cullen, esq. 

June 10. Of fever, the Rev. Michael 
Power, Curate of Dukinfield, Cheshire. 

June il. Aged 57, the Rev. William 
Harriott, Vicar of Odiham, Hampshire. 
He was of Exeter college, Oxford, M.A. 
1814, and was presented to Odiham in 
1824 by the Chancellor of Salisbury ca- 
thedral. He was Domestic Chaplain to 
the late Earl of Beverley. 

The Rev. William Watis, M.A. of 
Univ. coll. Oxf., Perpetual Curate of 
Christ church, St. Giles’s in the Fields, 
London, to which he was appointed in 
1845. He died from fever, contracted in 
the discharge of his ministerial duties. 

June 14. In Montagu-pl. Bryanstone- 
square, aged 80, the Rev. George Capper, 
Rector of Gosbeck and Little Blakenham, 
Norfolk, and Vicar of Wherstead, Suffolk. 
He was formerly Fellow of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1789 as 16th Senior Optime, M.A. 1792, 
was presented to Little Blakenham in 
1795 by S. Jackson, esq. to Gosbeck in 
in 1813 by Mr. Porter, and to Wherstead 
in 1815 by Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

At Dublin, the Rev. W. H. Sleater, 
Curate of St. Andrew’s church in that city. 

June 18. At Florence, the Rev. Ed- 
mund Dewdney, for many years Incum- 
bent of St. John’s, Portsea, to which he was 
elected in 1832 by the proprietors of pews. 

June 22. At Dinnington, Northum- 
berland, the Rev. J. R. Furness, M.A. 
Vicar of that chapelry, to which he was 
presented by the Rector of Ponteland in 
1835. In 1841 he received by the hands 
of Matthew Bell, esq. a silver salver thus 
inscribed: ‘* This, together with a tea- 
service, was presented to the Rev. J. R. 
Furness, M.A. Curate of Ponteland, by 
his parishioners and friends, as a testimony 
of their affectionate regard and gratitude 
for his many acts of kindness, and for the 
punctual discharge of the duties of his 
profession as their Minister. 4th August, 
1841.” 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS. VICINITY. 


June 28. At North End, Fulham, 
aged 88, William Gillmore Harvey, esq. 
formerly of Battle, Sussex. 

July 6. Of apoplexy, William Wood, 
esq. of St. Mary Axe. 

July 10. In Pall Mall, George Buck- 
ley Bolton, esq. 

July 12. At Richmond-terr. Harriett, 
dau. of the late Charles Pearce Hall, esq. 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XXVIIL. 
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In Park-place West, Liverpool-road, 
aged 59, Thomas Neave, esq. 

July 14. In Bryanston-sq. aged 15, 
Georgiana-Mary, youngest dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Thomas M‘Mahon, Bart. 

Aged 68, David McNiel, esq. late of the 
Stock Exchange. 

At Rectory Villas, West Hackney, aged 
58, Francis Hollingworth, esq. 

July 15, Aged 63, Jannett, only dau. 
of the late Thomas Galloway, esq. and 
sister of Alexander Galloway, esq. 

July 17. At Clapham-common, aged 
26, Henry Loud Young, esq. of the Bo- 
rough Bank, eldest son of Charles Allen 
Young, esq. 

July 18. 
Jackson, 

William Molyneux, esq. Commander 
R.N., third son of Gen. Sir Thomas 
Molyneux, Bart. He was made Lieute- 
nant into the Falmouth 20, on the West 
India station, Feb. 21, 1822; appointed 
flag-Lieutenant to Vice-Adm. the Hon. 
C. E. Fleeming, at Jamaica, March 23, 
1829; and ordered to act as Commander 
of the Fairy sloop, March 10, 1830. He 
returned home in June following; and 
was promoted to the rank of Commander 
March 12, 1833. 

Aged 15, Anna-Maria-Briscoe, the se- 
cond dau. of John Harman, esq. of Sus- 
sex -square. 

July 19. In Craven-street, Richard 
Tobin, M.D., Surgeon of Her Majesty’s 
Dockyard, Devonport. 

In the Albert-rd. Regent’s-park, aged 
49, Walter Frederick Wingrove, esq. 

At Brixton-hill, aged 50, Caroline-Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Lieut. John Sibly, R.N. 

July 20. Aged 28, W. Masters, esq. 
F.E.S., curator of the King’s college 
Museum, eldest son of Mr. Alderman 
Masters, Canterbury. 

July 21. In Upper Bedford-pl. aged 
69, William Nodes, esq. 

Aged 73, Richard Smith, esq. of New 
Bond-st. and formerly of Stoke Newing- 
ton. 

Aged 80, John Merewether, esq. 

July 22. Aged 17, Sophia-Elizabeth, 
only surviving dau. of Giles Loder, esq. 
of Clarendon-pl. Hyde Park-gardens. 

July 23. Aged 38, Thomas Peters, 
esq. late of Albion-st. Hyde Park, and 
eldest son of Tho. Peters, esq. of Kilburn. 

At Hampstead, aged 78, Ann, relict of 
Thomas Turner, esq. late of the Ordnance 
Department, Guernsey. 

July 24. At Five Houses, Clapton, 
aged 74, C. W. R. Rohrs, esq. 

In Sussex-st. St. Pancras, aged 75, 
Ann, widow of the late William Stone, 
esq. of Macclesfield. 

At Highbury Hill, the ie of her 
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In Harley-street, Mrs. Bruce 
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grandfather Joseph Wilson, esq. aged 23, 
Anna-Margaretta, wife of Henry Grace 
Wilson Sperling, esq. and eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Charles David Brereton, Rector 
of Little Massingham, Norfolk. 

June 24. Aged 48, Elizabeth, wife of 
Martin Prior, esq. of Upper Charlotte st. 
Fitzroy-sq. 

June 25, At Pimlico, aged 70, Major 
John Gaff, late of the 76th Regt. 

John Littlewood, esq. of Wood-street, 
Cheapside. 

June 27. At her son’s residence, at 
Streatham, aged 67, Martha, widow of 
John Ashlin, esq. of Lavender-hill and 
Mark-lane. 

July 25. In Stanhope-st. Regent’s-pk. 
three days after his arrival from the United 
States, Arthur Clark, esq. M.D. youngest 
son of the late John Clark, esq. formerly 
of Poole. 

July 26. In Upper Harley-st. Francis 
Frederick Rougemont, esq. 

July 28. At Stockwell Common, Ann, 
wife of Thomas de la Garde Grissell, esq. 
and sister to the late Henry Peto, esq. 

July 29. In Great Cumberland-place, 


Joanna, wife of George Thomas Braine, 
esq. late of Canton, and dau. of Adam W. 
Elmslie, esq. 

July 30. At Kentish Town, aged 71, 


Isaac Meakins, esq. late of Hornchurch, 
Essex. 

In St. Martin’s-pl. aged 24, Anne-Eliza, 
wife of Albert Gill, esq. Secretary to Marl- 
borough College. 

July 31. At Camberwell, aged 77, 
Josiah J. Cocke, esq. late of the Army 
Victualling Department. 

Lately. At Upper Clapton, aged 91, 
Thomas Adderley, esq. 

Aug. 1. Aged 17, Twisleton Fiennes 
Arthur Coventry, second son of Thomas 
Wn. Coventry, esq. grandson of George- 
William sixth Earl of Coventry. 

In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. in her 8th 
year, Lady Alice Parsons, only dau. of the 
Earl of Rosse. 

Kitty, wife of James Trebeck, esq. 

Aug. 2. At Westbourne-terr. Mary, 
widow of Francis Ellis, esq. 

In Gray’s-inn-place, aged 75, Augusta, 
relict of John Gow, esq. of Great Marl- 
borough-street. 

In Osnaburgh-st. aged 29, Frederick, 
third son of the late John Harrison, esq. 
of Welbeck-st. and brother of Mrs. Hin- 
ton Baverstock, of Rocky-hill, Maidstone. 

At the residence of his uncle, Henry 
Lloyd, esq. Weymouth-st. aged 33, David 
Summerfield, esq. of Warwick. 

Aug. 4. Aged 30, Elizabeth, wife of 
Lionel T. Ponsford, esq. of Bayswater, 
only surviving child of the late Thomas 
Lewis, esq. of Duke-st. Manchester-sq. 
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In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. Elliot Robert 
Roberts, eldest son of the late Col. Roger 
Elliot Roberts, of Upper Grosvenor-st. 

At North Bank, Regent’s-park, aged 
39, William Casterton, esq. of Angel-ct. 
Throgmorton-st. only surviving son of Jas. 
Casterton, esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

In Upper Grosvenor-st. aged 77, Thos. 
Fenn, esq. 

Aug. 6. Anne-Frances, wife of James 
King, esq. of Foley-place. 

Aged 73, Henry Robson Robley, esq. of 
Clarendon-pl. Maida-vale. 

Aug. 7. At Warwick-st. Eccleston- 
sq. aged 34, Thomas Brame Browne, esq. 

Aug. 8. At the Admiralty, after a short 
illness, Anne, the wife of John Archer 
Houblon, of Hallingbury Place, Essex, esq. 
She was dau. of Rear-Adm. Dundas, M.P. 
by Janet, sister of the late Lord Ames- 
bury, and was married in 1829. 

At her residence, Harley-st. the Hon. 
Mrs. Musgrave, relict of Christopher 
Musgrave, esq. She was Elizabeth-Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Lord Archer, and 
sister and coheiress to Andrew second and 
last Lord Archer, who died in 1778, and 
was consequently aunt to the late Earl of 
Plymouth, the dowager Marchioness of 
Downshire, and Lady Harriet Clive. She 
was married in 1790 to Christopher Mus- 
grave, esq. uncle to the present Sir George 
Musgrave, Bart. and had issue a son, 
Christopher, and two daughters. 

Aug.12. In Upper Gower-st. Bedford- 
sq. aged 69, William Furber, esq. 

In Artillery-place West, Finsbury, aged 
51, Mr. William Garnham. He was for 
thirty-five years in the employ of Messrs. 
Whitbread and Co. in which he was pre- 
ceded by his father and grandfather, the 
last mentioned of whom entered the ser- 
vice of that firm in 1774. 


Berxs.—July 11. At Wallingford, 
aged 82, Sarah, relict of John Thomas 
Robert Dalzoll, esq. 

July 18. At Windsor, aged 25, Hugh 
William Boulton, esq. of the Ist Life 
Guards, second son of the late Matthew 
Robinson Boulton, esq. of Soho, Stafford- 
shire, and Tew Park, Oxfordshire. 

At Goldwell House, Speen, at an ad- 
vanced age, Sarah, widow of Frederick 
Page, esq. 

July 20. At Hawthorns, Major Thos. 
Edgeworth, formerly of the 35th Regt. 

July 23. At Reading, aged 65, Mary- 
Anne, relict of Wm. Pell, esq. 

Bucxs.—July 20. Aged 33, Mary, 
wife of Mr. H. M. Bradford, of Buck- 
ingham, last surviving dau. of the late 
George Arnatt, esq. of Stanton Harcourt. 

4ug.5. At Slough, aged 63, Martha, 
wife of Thomas Goold, esq. 
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CornwaLL.—July 7. Drowned, off 
the Lizard, aged 18, Seymour Dupuis, 
eldest son of the Rev. Charles Dupuis, 
Rector of Binton, Warwickshire. 

July 8. At Penryn, aged 79, Mrs. 
Hosken, mother of Capt. Hosken, late of 
the Great Britain. Her husband survives 
her, at the advanced age of 92. 

July 19. At Sancreed Vicarage, aged 
32, Philadelphia, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Henry Comyn. 

Devon.—July 12. At Dartmouth, 
aged 59, John King, esq. historical and 
portrait painter. For many years he oc- 
casionally resided in Bristol, and will be 
remembered from his works in St. Thomas’s 
church, the Mayor’s chapel, and the por- 
traits of many of the principal inhabitants 
of that city. 

At his son’s, Yealmpton, Duncan Smith, 
esq. of Wilmington-sq. Clerkenwell. 

July 16. At Devonport, aged 86, 
Thomas Husband, esq. for many years a 
banker and magistrate of that town, of 
which he was a native. His eldest son is 
now Mayor of the borough. 

July 20. At Teignmouth, aged 14, 
Harriet-Fanny, second dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. George Granby Hely, late of 
the 11th Light Infantry, and of South- 
ampton. 

July 25. At the residence of her son- 
in-law, C. Kelson, esq. Hennon, Teign- 
mouth, aged 63, Mary-Ann, wife of Robert 
Holden, esq. late of Belgrave, Leic. 

July 28. At Plymouth, aged 51, 
Charles Michelmore, esq. solicitor, of 
Totnes. 

At Beacon House, Pinhoe, the residence 
of her son-in-law the Rev. John Hart, 
Alice, relict of W. B. Hulme, esq. 

Lately. At Compton, near Plymouth, 
Dora, widow of the Rev. Arthur Arundel 
Browne, of Devonport. 

Aug. 1. AtDevonport, aged 81, Anna- 
Maria, relict of Lieut.-Gen. Watkin 
Tench. 

Aug. 4. Aged 79, John Mallet, esq. 
of Peter’s Marland. 

At Salcombe Regis, aged 23, Daniel- 
Webb, youngest son of Gustavus Smith, 
esq. 

Tie 5. At Black Torrington, aged 98, 
Mr. George Braund. His numerous de- 
scendants of children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren exceed 70 persons. 

Aug. 5. Aged 22, Charles-Edward, 
youngest son of J. F. Barker, esq. of 
Heavitree. 

Aug. 8. Ellen, second dau. of Pitman 
Jones, esq. of Heavitree. 

Aug.11. AtSpringfield, Sidbury, aged 
68, John Dunston, esq. 

Dorset.—July 16. At Bellfield, near 
Weymouth, aged 87, Charles Buxton, esq. 
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July 17. At Weymouth, aged 26, Tho- 
mas- William, only son of Thomas Nicholls, 
esq. of Burton, near Dorchester. 

July 18. At Weymouth, at an advanced 
age, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. John 
Sampson, formerly Rector of Thornford, 
near Sherborne. 

July 19. At Up-cerne House, Anne, 
wife of Thomas Cockeram, esq. 

July 22. At Lyme Regis, aged 76, 
Mary, widow of Joseph Hayward, esq. 

Aug. 3. At Cerne, G. Warry, esq. of 
Sherborne. 

Aug. 11. At Blandford, at the resi- 
dence of her brother Mr. H. F. Fisher, 
aged 45, Mary, wife of William Tice, esq. 
of Sopley, near Ringwood. 

Essex.—July 12. Aged 21, Peter- 
Philemon, second son of the late Robert 
Rolfe, esq. of Bradford House, Bocking. 

July 15. At Upton, Frances, wife of 
the Rev. John Woodward, and third dau. 
of the late John Sturges, esq. formerly of 
Bowling Hall, Yorkshire. 

July 17. At Higham Lodge, Woodford, 
Essex, aged 81, Robert Bingley, esq. F.R.S.; 
Sarah, his wife, having died June 26,aged 80. 

Aged 75, Edward Robinson, esq. late 
of Havering-atte-Bower, and Cheapside. 

July 20. At Hornchurch, Sarah, wi- 
dow of J. R. Penrose, esq. 

July 24. At Saffron Walden, aged 38, 
Thomas Mickley, esq. surgeon. 

At Shortgrove, aged 74, Margaret, the 
widow of Joseph Smith, esq. 

July 29. At Leytonstone, aged 42, 
Miss Julia Wallis. 

At White Hall, Colchester, aged 65, 
George Savill, esq. 

Aug. 4. At Woodham Walter, in con- 
sequence of the carriage being upset, aged 
24, Mr. Wilson, jun. son of Mr. Wilson, 
of Langford-grove, formerly Danish Con- 
sul 


Aug. 5. At Earl’s Colne, Katharine, 
wife of Alfred Smith, esq. 

GuiovucestEeR.— July 11. 
Clifton, Mary-Nash, wife of the Rev. J. 
E. Miles, and only sister of Thomas and 
Swan Nash, esqrs. late of Cambridge and 
Carlton Grange. 


At Lower 


July 25. 
Clark, esq. 

At Cheltenham, the Hon. Eliza-Maria, 
wife of James Sullivan, M.D. and sister 
of Viscount Strangford. She was the 
eldest daughter of Lionel fifth Viscount 
Strangford, by Maria-Eliza, eldest dau. 
of Frederick Philips, esq. of Philipsburgh, 
New York; and was married in 1824. 

July 28. At the residence of his father, 
Clifton, Thomas Edwards, esq. solicitor, 
of Bristol. 

Lately. Susannah, relict of A, Mait- 
land, esq. of the Spa, Gloucester. 


At Clifton, aged 70, Thos. 
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Aug. 1. At Cheltenham, aged 81, 
Jane-Theodosia, relict of Capt. John Ides 
Short, R.N. and dau. of the late Charles 
Wenman, esq. of Fir Grove, Hants. 

Aug. 3. At Clifton Grove, aged 72, 
Daniel Wade Acraman, esq. 

Aug. 6. At Clifton, aged 18, Emma- 
Lydia, only dau. of Dr. Jas. Fripp, Chel- 
tenham. 

Aug.9. At Clifton, aged 61, Anne, 
relict of the Rev. John Frere Pilgrim, of 
Barbados. 

Hants.—June 18. At Portsmouth, 
aged 82, retired Commander Henry Cra- 
dock, for many years assistant to the 
master attendant of that dockyard. He 
was an Officer of the Queen Charlotte in 
Howe’s action of the Ist June, 1794, 
Master of the Glory (Admiral Stirling’s 
flag-ship, and second in command) in Sir 
Robert Calder’s action, 1805, and was 
actively employed for a period of upwards 
of 37 years. He belonged to her Ma- 
jesty’s service 53 years, and was considered 
a most valuable war officer, and died uni- 
versally respected. 

July 7. At Beach Villa, Cowes, I. W., 
Robert Meiklam, esq. 

July 12. In Portsmouth Dockyard, 
aged 37, Mrs. Watts, wife of Isaac Watts, 
esq._Master Shipwright at Sheerness. 

July 18. At Ryde, aged 29, James 
Cruikshank Dansey, esq. of Great Milton, 
Oxfordsh. eldest son of Col. Dansey, C.B. 

At Bonchurch, I. W., Robert Suter, 
esq. solicitor, Greenwich, son-in-law of 
R. Seamark, esq. Mount St. Alban’s, 
Monmouthsh. 

July 29. Aged 53, Richard Roffey, 
esq. of Brockhurst Lodge, Hants, and 
Oxney-court, Kent. 

Hererorp.—July 28. At Downton 
Castle, aged 83, Frances, relict of Thomas 
Andrew Knight, esq. F.R.S. President of 
the Horticultural Society. Mr. Knight 
died in 1838, and a memoir of him will be 
found in our vol. X. p. 99. 

Lately. At Hereford, aged 79, Capt. 
Jas. Keene, formerly of the county gaol. 

Herts.—July 28. Aged 91, Hester, 
widow of Charles Gardiner, esq. late of 
Lockleys, Welwyn. 

July 31.~ At Beaumont, Cheshunt, 
Mary, wife of Matthew Munt, esq. 

Kent.—July 10. At Cranbrook, Wil- 
liam Gilbert, esq. late of Mayfield, Sussex. 

July 11. At Tunbridge, Elizabeth, 
widow of John Stone, esq. of Gray’s-inn 
and the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law, 
and second dau. of the late Thomas Beech- 
ing, esq. of Tunbridge Wells. 

July 14. At Whitehill-house, near 
Faversham, aged 34, Bennett, relict of 
James Foord, esq. and dau. of the late 
Edward Blaxland, esq. of Graveney. 


July 14. At Rowling, near Wingham, 
Henrietta, wife of John Riggs Miller, 


esq. 

Suly 31. At Chatham, aged 81, Mrs. 
Crisp, relict of Nicholas Crisp, esq. and 
formerly wife of John Ford, esq. for many 
years senior Alderman of Rochester. 

At Larkfield, aged 70, Joseph Hoppe, 


esq. 

ie. 9. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 70, 
William Offley, esq. 

Lancaster. — July 6. At Edgehill, 
Liverpool, Anne, wife of James Barton, 
esq. of Buenos Ayres, and dau. of the late 
John Mackinlay, esq. 

July 13. At Acresfield, near Manches- 
ter, aged 79, Anne, relict of Nathaniel 
Heywood, esq. and dau. of the late Tho- 
mas Percival, M.D., F.R.S. 

Mripp.esex.—June 25. Aged 20, Wil- 
liam John Gunner, second son of R. W. 
Gunner, esq. of Enfield Lock. 

July 12. At St. Margaret’s Villa, 
Twickenham, Ralph Harrison, of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. He was 
called to the bar May 25, 1821, and prac- 
tised as an equity draftsman and convey- 
ancer. 

July 23. At Finchley, Thomas-Delves, 
son of Thomas Butler, esq. of Brighton. 

July 26. At Syon Place, Isleworth, 
aged 64, George Clark, esq. solicitor. 

Monmovutu.—July 11. David Wil- 
liams, esq. solicitor, one of the oldest in- 
habitants of Newport. 

Lately. At Whitebrook, near Mon- 
mouth, aged 95, Mr. J. Young, father of 
Messrs. John and Adam Young. He was 
the patriarch of the parish, and at his 
funeral an immense concourse assembled 
to attend his remains to the grave. He 
had 12 children, 90 grandchildren, and 
129 great-grandchildren. 

Aug. 4. Carolina Augusta, 7th dau. 
of Chas. Spencer, esq. of Dowlais. 

Norro.k.—June 26. Aged 53, Louisa, 
second dau. of the late Thomas Ridge, 
esq. Great Yarmouth. 

July 10. Aged 23, Susanna, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Stephen Allen, of Er- 
pingham. 

July 15. At Normanstow, near Lowes- 
toffe, the seat of her son-in-law Edw. 
Leathes, esq. at a very advanced age, Mrs. 
Galloway, relict of G. Galloway, esq. for- 
merly Mayor of Exeter. 

At Weasenham, aged 34, Ellen, wife of 
the Rev. Bernard Gilpin, jun. of Aldbo- 
rough, Yorksh. and eldest dau. of James 
Kendle, esq. 

July 16. At Great Yarmouth, aged 66, 
Elizabeth, relict of John Kerrison, esq. 

July 23. At East Dereham, aged 77, 
Mary-Susanna, relict of John Forsitt, esq. 
of Ipswich, 
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NortHAMPTON.—July 23. At North- 
ampton, at the house of her son, Mr. 
Woods, surgeon, aged 77, Lucy, relict of 
Benjamin Woods, esq. 

Notrts.—June 25. At Crow Hill, 
Mansfield, aged 18, Eleanor, third dau. of 
John Edward Brodhurst, esq. 

Oxrorp.—July 13. At Oxford, aged 
79, Letitia, relict of the Rev. Phineas 
Pett, D.D., Archdeacon of Oxford, Canon 
of Christ Church, and Rector of New- 
ington, Oxfordshire. 

SaLor.—July 20. Suddenly, at Wal- 
ford Manor-house, aged 62, Elizabeth, 
wife of R. A. Slaney, esq. M.P. for 
Shrewsbury. 

July 23. At Allport, near Whitchurch, 
aged 67, Miss Tennant, formerly of the 
Mount. 

Aug. 2. Catharine-Skinner, eldest dau. 
of the late Samuel Worthington, esq. 
Whitchurch. 

SomerseT.—July 8. At the residence 
of her brother-in-law Peter Fry, esq. in 
Axbridge, Amy, seventh dau. of William 
Dyne, esq. late of Milton next Sitting- 
bourne, Kent. 
~ July 16. At Curry Rivell, aged 52, 
Sarah, eldest dau. of T. Dinham, esq. 

July 18. Aged 22, John William, 
eldest son of the Rev. J. H. Mules, Vicar 
of Ilminster. 

At Bath, Thomas Hulley, esq. 

July 19. At the residence of her son, 
at Swanswick, aged 90, Anna, relict of 
Francis Lockey, esq. of Bath. 

July 22. At Bath, Lieut.-Col. Blood, 
late of 68th Light Inf. 

At Bath, aged 80, Mrs, Ellis, relict of 
Owen Ellis, esq. 

July 26. At Shepton Mallet, aged 84, 
Sarah, relict of William Plumley, esq. 

July 31. At Milborne Port, aged 75, 
the dowager Lady Medlycott. She was 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Wm. Tugwell, 
of Bradford, Wilts, esq. ; was married in 
1796 to the late Sir William Coles Medly- 
cott, Bart. and left a widow in 1835 ; hav- 
ing had issue the present Baronet and one 
surviving daughter. 

Lately. G. Warry, esq. of West Coker- 
house, Yeovil, and of New-inn, London. 

Aug. 2. At Bathampton, aged 81, the 
Hon. Georgiana Mackay, only surviving 
dau. of George fifth Lord Reay, and cou- 
sin of the late Lord Reay, who died on the 
8th July. 

Surrey.—June 23. At Compton, aged 
72, Harriet, wife of Edward Evitt, esq. 
formerly of Hastings. 

July 11. Aged 53, Michael Clayton, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, of Charlwood Park, 
Surrey, and of Chesters, Northumberland. 

July 16. At Croydon, William Sanders 
Robinson, esq. 
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July 18. At Guildford, aged 20, George 
son of Sydney Cumberland, and grandson 
of George Cumberland, esq. of Bristol. 

July 20. At Croydon, aged 55, Thos, 
Durell Cotes, esq. of Bath. 

Aged 54, Louisa, second dau. of the late 
Sir Robert Baker, Bart. of Richmond. 

July 23. At the Villa, Letherhead, the 
residence of her brother-in-law, Thomas 
Wicksteed, esq. Lucinda, youngest dau. 
of the late John Barton, esq. 

July 26. At Burwood, suddenly, of 
apoplexy, the Hon. Eleanor, wife of John 
Nich. Fazakerley, esq. late M.P. for Peter- 
borough, and sister to Lord Rokeby. She 
was the 6th daughter of Matthew 4th Lord 
Rokeby, by Elizabeth dau. and heir of 
Francis Charlton, esq. 

July 27. At Croydon, the wife of Thos, 
Wright, esq. 

July 29. Mary-Anne, wife of Thomas 
Watson, esq. of Letherhead. 

July 30. At Wimbledon, aged 83, 
Lionel Oliver, esq. 

Aug. 9. At Richmond, aged 63, Chris- 
topher Philip Garrick, esq. of Richmond, 
Surrey, and Cleeve, Somerset, a magistrate 
of Surrey. 

Sussex.—June 27. At Hastings, aged 
67, William Broadbent, esq. of Lawrence- 
lane, City. 

July 10. At Brighton, aged 49, Ann, 
wife of Samuel Waite, esq. of Shepherd’s 
Bush, and dau. of the late J. F. Spenlove, 
esq. of the Abbey Brewery, Abingdon. 

July 13. At Heathfield Park, aged 21, 
Sir Walter Blunt, Bart. He was the onl 
son of Sir Charles Richard Blunt, the 4t 
Baronet, who died in 1840, by Sophia, 
widow of Richard Achmuty, esq. and dau. 
of Richard Barker, esq. While driving 
in his park, one of the horses plunged, 
and the shock had a fatal effect. Symp- 
toms of consumption had previously shown 
themselves. He is succeeded by his uncle, 
now Sir Richard Charles Blunt, who is 
married and has issue. 

July 23. Selina Duclos, wife of John 
Lewis Newnham, esq. late of Newtimber 
Place. 

July 29. Aged 80, Henry Joseph 
Hounsom, esq. of Funtington. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 70, 
Joseph Jeffries, esq. Major in the 2d 
Somerset Militia, and a magistrate for 
Sussex and the borough of Hastings. 

At Brighton, aged 70, John Moore, of 
Lincoln’s-inn, esq. barrister-at-law. He 
was called to the bar Nov. 24, 1809, and 
practised as an equity draftsman. 

Warwick.—July 9. At Cubbington, 
Thomas Ledbrooke, esq. 

July 12. At Radway, aged 61, Mary, 
only dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Cham- 
bers. 
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July 10. At Primrose Hill, Coventry, 
aged 59, Henry Ronalds, M.D. 

July 18. Esther-Maria, wife of the 
Rev. John Jones, B.A., Curate of Yard- 


At Warwick, aged 85, Mary, 
— of Philemon Price, esq. of Birming- 

m. 

Witts.—July 17. At Downton, aged 
34, Grace, wife of the Rev. Robert Ha- 
milton, Curate of Hale. 

July 20. At Fisherton, Ann, wife of 
Charles Finch, esq. 

July 23. At Plough Cottage, near 
Marlborough, Miss Blake, formerly of 
Preshute. 

July 27. Aged 36, Edward Frowd 
Seagram, esq. son of the late Edward 
Frowd Seagram, esq. of Bratton. 

4ug.11. At Donhead St. Mary, aged 
73, Bathia, relict of the Rev. Gilbert 
Jackson, D.D. Rector of that place. 

WoRCESTER.—July 8. At the re- 
sidence of her brother-in-law, the Rev. 
James H. Chowne, Great Malvern, aged 
19, Louis Charlotte, youngest dau. of 
William Braddon, esq. of Lifton Park, 
and late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

July 10. At Heron Villa, Eleanor- 
Mary-Bradney, wife of Capt. Powell, R.N. 

July 11, Aged 52, William Cooper, esq. 
of Birtsmorton, late of St. Marylebone. 

Aug. 2. At Shelsley Beauchamp, 
Charles Edward Moore, esq. 

4ug. 4. Aged 74, Miss Pardoe, of 
Kidderminster. 

Yorx.—July 11. Aged 91, Samuel 
Dennison, esq. of Ripon, many years a 
Capt. in the North York Militia. 

July 15. At Welton, Maria, dau. of 
the late Rev. Miles Popple, M.A. 

July 17. At Hull, in her 100th year, 
Margaret, relict of Mr. Cuthbert Thew 
(for many years the only boat-builder in 
Hull), aunt to Mr. John Stone, sailmaker 
and ship-chandler, High-street, and dau. 
of the late Ann Hopwood, the oldest 
woman ever known in that town or neigh- 
bourhood, who departed this life on the 
2nd July, 1814, at the age of 107. 

July 19. At the residence of Mr. C. 
Richardson, of Field House, Whitby, Col. 
Samuel Rudyerd, of the Royal Art. son 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. Henry Rudyerd, 
of the Royal Eng. He served his country 
forty-five years—was on the bomb vessels 
on the coast of France in 1804, present in 
two battles, and the capture of a fortress, 
in the Travancore war, East Indies, and 
also at the campaign in 1815, including 
the battles of Quatre Bras and Wa- 
terloo. 

Annis-Burland, youngest dau. of the 
late Wm. Todd, esq. of Hambleton, near 
Selby. 4s 
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July 20. At Uleeby Grange, aged 30, 
David, only son of W. D. Field, esq. 

July 27. At Halifax, Jonathan Ack- 
royd, esq. one of the most wealthy mer- 
chant manufacturers of the district. While 
addressing the friends of Sir C. Wood, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in favour 
of the Government education scheme, he 
became greatly excited by repeated inter- 
ruptions, and suddenly fell back in a fit, 
from which he did not recover, death en- 
suing shortly after. 

July 28. At York, Noel Norton Car- 
ter, esq. 

July 31. At Bridlington, aged 78, 
David Taylor, esq. 

Wates.—July 10. At Aberbaiden, 
Breconshire, aged 49, Sarah, wife of Wil- 
liam Williams, esq. s 

July 26. Aged 33, John R. Philipps, 
esq. surgeon, son of the late Owen Phi- 
lipps, esq. Llanboidy, Carmarthenshire. 

Lately. At Tenby, Mary, relict of F. 
Fowke, esq. of Boughrood Castle, Radnor. 

Aug. 1. At Swansea, aged 75, Mrs. 
Morgan, widow of Thomas Morgan, esq. 
solicitor, of Bristol. 

Aug. 3. At Llwyndu, near Carmarthen, 
aged 25, Elizabeth-Letitia, relict of J. 
Tucker Thomas, esq. solicitor, and young- 
est dau. of John Rees, esq. late of Aber- 
gavenny. 

ScorLanp.—July 13. At Aberdeen, 
aged 87, William Stratton, esq. 

July 16. At Aberdeen, Colin Douglas, 
esq. of Mains, Lieut. R.N. 

July 18. At Glasgow, aged 26, Thomas 
T. Pickersgill, esq. third son of John 
Pickersgill, esq. of Tavistock-sq. London. 

July 22. In Perthshire, aged 101, 
Margaret Macgregor, the last of the Mac- 
gregor clan. A younger sister died three 
days before, aged 95. 

July 26. At Edinburgh, aged 18, Ed- 
mund James, only son of the late Lieut. 
E.J.Armstrong, R.N. of Cheshunt, Herts. 

July 29. At Edinburgh, aged 69, Colin 
Campbell, esq. late of London and Rot- 
terdam. 

Aug. 5. At Maines, Berwickshire, 
Thomas Begbie, esq. 

IRELAND.—July 23. In Dublin, Lieut.- 
Col. Edward Knight, half-pay, formerly 
of the 15th Hussars, and later of the Por- 
tuguese service, in which he commanded 
a regiment of Cavalry at Vittoria. 

July 25. At Castlebar, of the famine 
fever, aged 42, Edward Thos. White, esq. 
Purser R.N. late of H.M.S. Talbot, se- 
cond son of the late Rear-Adm. White, of 
Buckfast Abbey, Devon. 

Aug. 2. At Clonmel, Thomas Cox, 
esq. late of Carlow. 

East Inpies.—A4pril 28. At Banga- 
lore, aged 19, Joseph Dobinson, esq. En- 
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sign 15th Madras N. Inf. youngest son of 
Joseph Dobinson, esq. of Egham Lodge. 

May9. At Point de Galle, John Henry 
Rabinel, esq. of the Ceylon Civil Service. 

May 20. At Erzeroom, on his way 
from Persia, aged 33, George Joseph Bell, 
M.B. Balliol, K.C.L.S. Radcliff travelling 
Fellow of Oxford, and Physician to her 
Majesty’s Mission in Persia, second son 
of the late Professor George Joseph Bell, 
of Edinburgh. 

Aproap.—June 26. At Bruges, in 
Belgium, aged 68, George Rix Curtis, esq. 
late of Gainsborough. 

June 29. At Montreal, Canada, Mr. 
Stephen Yarwood, paymaster and purser 
R.N., emigration agent at that port. He 
was in the Anson, 40-gun frigate, at the 
capture of Curacgoa, and purser of the 
Dragon 74, with the late Adm. Sir Robert 
Barrie, in all the operations of last war on 
the coast of America; and was afterwards 
secretary to that gallant officer for many 
years while in command of the Lakes in 
Canada. 

July 20. At Dieppe, Lieut. John 
Craven Lewis Crowdy, 36th Madras N. 
Inf. son of Capt. Crowdy, R.N. 

July 21. At Berne, in Switzerland, 
Catharine, wife of the Rev. Gregory 
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Rhodes, of Woolley Parsonage, near 
Wakefield. 

July 27. At Langenschwalbach, in the 
duchy of Nassau, his Royal Highness 
Duke Adam of Wirtemberg, Lieut.-Gen. 
in the Russian service, and aid-de-camp 
of the Emperor. The duke was born in 
1792, and was son of Duke Louis of Wir- 
temberg, who died in 1817, and the Prin. 
cess Mary, dau. of Prince Adam Czarto- 
riski, father of Prince Adam, who is now 
a refugee in Paris. 

Lately. At Malta, William John Bra- 
bazon, esq. of Brabazon Park, Mayo, and 
Oaklands, Sussex, nephew and heir of the 
late Sir William John Brabazon, Bart. 
M.P. 

On the homeward passage from Jamaica, 
of fever, aged 18, Loftus, youngest son of 
the late Rev. John Digby. 

Dr. Daniel King, deputy medical in- 
spector, serving in the Vindictive, on the 
North American and West India station. 

At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Sir John 
Hammett, M.D. who was employed in the 
north of Germany, in 1831, as a member 
of the medical commission. 

Aug. 8. At Brussels, aged 59, Hen- 
shaw Russell, esq. of Dover, a magistrate 
for the county of Kent. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE 


METROPOLIS. 





(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham, and the Sub-Districts of 
Hampstead, Plumstead and Charlton, Lee, Lewisham, Eltham, and Sydenham, 
which sub-districts were added to the Returns issued by the Registrar-General 
for the first time on Jan, 1, 1847.) 


Deatus Recisterep from Jury 24, to Ava. 21, 1847 (5 weeks). 


Under 15........2657 
Males wing }8082 | 15t060.........1400 (engo 
—— y 60 and upwards 876 


Age not specified 9 
Births for the above period .... cece cece cesece cee O2e9 





"AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Ave. 24, 1847. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
Bhs BFA 27H Gla ai aw a, 
6410 |40 1 | 2710 | 36 2 [48 2 |38 9 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Ave. 27. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 5s. to 31. 15s.—Kent Pockets, 32. 8s. to 51. 8s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Auz. 27. 
Hay, 2/. 5s. to 37. 15s.—Straw, 11. Gs. to 17, 13s.—Clover, 32. Os. to 47. 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, Ave. 27. Tosink the Offal—perstone of 8lbs. 

BEE cnsccvierssosen seevedse 4d. to 4s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market, Ava. 23. 
Mutton ........s000s0000+038 10d. to 58. 4d. Beasts............. 3546 Calves 298 
Veal ....c0.c00. sesreeeeeds. Od. to 5s. Od. SheepandLambs 26,340 Pigs 250 
POPE. csccses porcrscscens 4s, Od. to 4s. 10d. 


COAL MARKET, Ave. 27, 
Walls Ends, from 16s. 6d. to 19s. 0d.perton., Other sorts from 15s. 6d. to 30s. Od. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 50s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 49s. Od, 
CANDLES, 0s, Od. per doz, Moulds, 0s, 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From July 26, to August 25, 1847, both inclusive. 











































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. i Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
sly dl ¢ Bs| ¢ | (82) 2 (8z| 2 | 
gigs 3 ee a ! Weather. be gé z oe g | Weather. 
oA = a | or =| 
July} ° | ° | ° jin. pts, ‘Aug.| ° | ° | ° jin, pts.!! 
26 | 63 | 68 | 66 |29, 94, | fine 11 | 64 | 73 | 68 '30, 13 } fair 
27 | 67 | 75 | 70 |30, 08 | do. 12 | 73| 79 | 70| ,12/ do. 
28 | 69 | 75 | 69| ,09 ‘do. 13 | 67 | 75 | 68 | , 22/do. 
29| 66| 78 73| ,10 |do. 14 | 65 | 72 | 65| , 29| do. 
30 | 70 | 76, 75 | , 04 |do. 15 | 65 | 74 | 58 | , 03/ do. 
31 | 68 | 74! 721) , 06 \do. 16 | 61 | 67 | 60} , 08 | rain 
A.1| 72 | 82 | 80 |29, 97 do. 17 | 65 | 70 | 66| , 08 | cloudy 
2| 72 | 80| 68} ,88 |\do. 18 | 63 | 72 | 68 | , 12) rain, fair 
3 | 63 | 71 | 67 |30, 00 |/do. cloudy 19 | 65 | 66 | 65 | , 12 | cloudy, rain 
4 | 64 | 70 | 57 |29, 90 |/rain, do, |, 20 | 64 | 66 | 57 29, 97 | do. 
5 | 68 | 70 | 68| , 64 |\do. do. | 21 | 66 | 74 | 60 | , 92 | fair 
6| 61 | 66 | 63| ,59)|fair,do, || 22 | 65 | 68 | 53| , 93) do. 
7 | 65 70 | 68 | , 77 | do. do. | 23 | 56 | 66 | 48 | , 96 | cloudy, rain 
8 | 66 | 66 63] , 70 | thdr.rain,fair||'24 | 56 | 66 | 54 |30, 09 | fair, cloudy 
9| 62 | 65 52) , 72 |\cloudy, rain || 25 | 60 | 67| GO| , 11 do. 
10 59 | 62 581! , 87 | do. do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
we eee ee ls | ela eis | or ar 
wmolegisa.,! si] aisgio | ro 
=| | PS QD. 2 
</8 1/58/5315 eee ates 3 | Ex. Bills, 
#) iss lsé g SE@zSsies | £1000. 
mid, 2281/28 BARS E SNM, 8 
glo |a° | <o<" | | 3 | 
=| o & | | | = 
28197} 893 | 883 | 91 | 9: |—-——__!5 9 pm| 8 11pm. 
29198 | 89} | 883 (91 9 —243| 3pm. | 8 11pm. 
30198 | 892} s8z/ 91) 94 |—'——__--—____| 11 8 pm. 
31—| rt | a88 | ie A eee ee mee 7 pm. 10 7 am. 
2—— 893 | 882 91 | 9} \—— 98$244/| 2pm. | 7 10pm. 
3198 | 88% | 88} 903 9} —-————par.5dis| 6 9pm. 
4198 | 8¢| 88} | 903 9} —-——(244 [5dis.par.| 9 5pm. 
51973} 88} | 872 | 90 9$ ———(241 |2pm.3dis.| 8 pm. par. 
i——| 87} | 863 | 892 9% ——, 953,242 | 10 dis. | 3 pm. 5 dis. 
7197 | 87} | 862 | 882 95 ————|——|1 7 dis.| 5 &&s. par. 
9195 | 874 | 86} | 883); 94 -—— |2408 par. | 2 dis. 2 pm. 
10196 | 878 | 87 | 89) 92) — 2 dis. 3 pm. 
11,197 | 87 87} | 893] 93 |__| | 4 pm. par. 
12195 | 872 | 9873 | e9-—_——|____|_ 1 pm. | 3 pm. 1 dis. 
13— | 873 874 89} 93 | 853 -——\——|_ 1 pm. | 2 pm. 1 dis. 
141973; 873 | 873 | 89}, 9 ——-————, 5 dis. | 1 dis. 2 pm. 
16195 | 873 | 87} 891 92 ——-——} ldis. 2pm. 1 dis. 
7 874 | 873 893 9 —~————| par. / 1 dis. 2 pm, 
18—— 873) 87} | 893 92 | 86 ————|————._ 1 pm. 2 dis. 
19 | 872 | 87; 893 9 |\—~————_ 7 dis. | 1 pm. 2 dis. 
201953 873 | 873 | 893; 95 |——-——_——_|_ 1 dis. | 1 pm, 2 dis. 
21195 | 87$| 873 89}}——_———.241 | 3dis. | 1 dis. 2 pm. 
23,1963, 872 | 87} 89%) 92 |—— par. 3 pm. 
24 873 874 893 92 |——| /3 pm. 1 dis, 
25,1973! 874 | 872 892) 92 | 94— dis. | 2pm. 1 dis, 
26196 | 873! 87 884; 93 |— 241 | 3dis. | par. 3 pm. 
271963 87) | 872 892 92 |————'-—— } par. 3 pm, 


ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 





J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 











